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Lowest Price—Easiest Terms 
Ever Offered 


ERE’S your chance to own that brand new Genuine 
Model 3 Corona you’ve wanted —on the easiest 
terms ever offered—at LOWEST PRICE ever 

offered. Complete in every detail; back spacer, etc. Manufac- 
turer’s Guarantee. Recognized the world over as the finest, 
strongest, sturdiest portable built. 


ours forl1O DAYS FREE 


Only alimited number of these splendid machines available. 
To get one, you must act now! Experience the joy this personal writing 
portable typewriter can give you! Use it ten days free! See how easy it is 
to run and the splendidly typed letters it turns out. Ideal for the office 
desk, home, traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. Don’t send out 
letters, manuscripts, reports, bills in poor handwriting when you can have 
this Corona at such a low price on 
such easy terms. Remember these 
are brand new machines right out of 
the Corona factory. 


Carrying Case FREE 
If You Act Now! 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions 
free on this offer. Send no money—just the coupon. Without de- 











Save Money-— Use This Coupon 


Smith Typewriter Sales Corp., (Corona Division) 
469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. Dept.1153 


Ship me the Corona, F. O. B. Chicago. On arrival I’ll deposit $2 with 
express agent. If I keep the machine, I’ll send you $3 a month until the 
$37.90 balance of $39.90 price is paid; the title to remain with you until 
then. I am to have i0 days to try the typewriter. If I decide not to 
keep it, I will repack and return to express agent, who will return my 
$2. You are to give your standard guarantee, 
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you decide to keep it, send us only $2—then $3 a month until our an 
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may never be repeated. Bissioad by 
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shown are but a 
sample of the many 
ways in which our mem- 
bers are making $3.00 an 
hour sche spare time 
and full time 

the Association. If you want to get 
into Radio, have a business of your 
own, make $50 to $75 weekly in 
your spare time, investigate the 
opportunities offered the inexper- 
ienced, ambitious man by the As- 


IM 


7 sociation. 


Our Members Earning 


| Thousands of Dollars 


Week 
The Association assists men to 
h in on Radio. It melee past = 
perience unnecessary. As amem 
of the ge you are ramet 
in a quick, easy, way 
install, service, repair, build and 


in 
) rebuild sets—given sure-fire money- 


plans developed by us— 
hel to secure a position by our 
a apa Department. You earn 
while you learn, while you prepare 


| yourself for a big-pay Radio position. 


/| The Association will enable you to 
| buy parts at wholesale 


start in busi- 
help you get 
spent 


ness without capital, 


the Association, men all over the 


|| country are opening stores, increas- 


ing their pay, pass- 
inglicensed operator 
i rina onions land- 
ing big-pay posi- 
tions with Radio 
makers. 
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time, from the day they join | 


Mail Coupon Today for the 
FREE HANDBOOK 


It is not only chock-full of absorbing 
\\ information about Radio, but it shows 
h\ you how easily you can increase your 
—— income in your spare time. Mailing the 

coupon can mean $50 to $75 a week more for you. 


Radio Training Association of America 
4513 Ravenswood Avenue Dept.SDM-3 Iilinois 


Below 
are a few of 
the reports 
from those now 


RA DE © cashing in on the 


“40 Easy Ways” 


joining the Association I have 
$3,000.00 cleared nearly $3,000.00. It is 
almost impossible for a young fellow to fail, 
no matter how little education he has, if he 
will follow your easy ways of ing money.” 
$1,100.00 in J. R. Allen, Calif. — “Have 
done over $1,100.00 worth of 
6 Weeks business in the last 6 weeks, 
Next month I am going to open up a store 
of my own, I never knew that money could 
come so fast and easy.” 


$25.00a Week N. J. Friedrich, N. Y.—“I 
pare Time hi eraged$25.00a week 
Ss for the last 7 months even 


though Iam not a graduate but just learning.” 
Lands R.C. Kirk, N.C.—“Your 

training has been very 

Him Job valuable to me. Ilandeda 

job with the big department store out here a 
few weeks ago because I had my member- 


of me. 


of applications 


ACT NOW 


If You Wish NO-COST 
Membership 


the ambitious man a No-Cost Mem- 
bership which need not—should not 


—cost you acent. For the sake of 


having a better position in the 
future, mail coupes below now, 
You'll always be glad you did. . 


crrrrpye tte errr rae i 
Radio Training Association of America 
Dept.SDM-3 4513 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

: Pl nd by return mail full details of 
Gentlemen 1 NoCost Membership Plan, and also a copy 
of your Radio Hand! 
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OW rr CAN LEARN 
pl LECIRICTY 
Without Books or Lessons 












ly Easy Way 
Will Astonish You 


My Amazin 


Don’t spend re life waiting for five dollar 
raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now—and for- 


JOBS—PAY—FUTURE 


ever—say good-bye to twenty-five and thirty- 
five dollars a week. Let me show you how to 
2100 cs for jobs leading to salaries of $60, $70, 

100 and up, a week, in Electricity —NOT by 
books or correspondence, but by an amazin 
way to teach that makes you an Electrical 
Expert in 90 days. Getting into Electricity is 
far easier than you imagine! 


NO BOOKS -- NO LESSONS 
NO CLASSES 


No dry, uninteresting books to study. No les- 
sons to learn. No classes to attend. All actu- 
al electrical work—right here in the great 
Coyne Shops—building real batteries—wind- 
ing real armatures — operating huge motors 
and generators, wiring houses, repairing ra- 
dio sets, working on auto and airplane engines, 
etc., etc. In one department alone we gen- 
erate enough electricity to supply a small 





Prepare for Jobs 
Like These 


Here are a few of hundreds of 
positions eee e-trained 


men. Our free employment bu- 
reau gives you lifetime employ- 
ment service. 
Armature Expert, to $100 a Wk. 
Substation Operator 

60 a Week and up 
Auto Electrician . $110 a Week 
Inventor . . . . Unlimited 
Maintenence Engineer 

up to $150 a Week 


Sixty-thousand new Electrical Experts are 
needed every year. Thousands needed NOW 
for jobs paying $60, $70, $100 and up a week. 
Sodon’t worry abouta job—Coyne Training set- 
tles the job question for life. Just recently one 
concern called on me for 150 graduates. And 
calls for more men are coming in almost daily. 
My big, expert Employment Department will 
help you and back you up as long as you live, 
without one cent of cost to you. 


EARN As You LEARN 


And don’t let lack of money stop you. Most of 
the men at Coyne have no more money than you 
have. Many of them pay practically all their 
expenses through spare time work we get for 
them. I will allow you yourrailroad fare to Chi- 
cago, and help you land a good part-time job 
the day you arrive, if you want it. Then when 
yougraduate I’ll give youlifetime employment 
help anytime you want it, 


Service Station Owner 


up to $200 a Week 
Radio Expert oo to $100 a Week 


city with power! 
No Advanced 
Education or Previous 
Experience Needed 


Youneednoadvancededucation, because I don’t 


Special Aviation Offer 


Right now I am giving an extra special train- 
ing in radio, Auto Ignition and Aviation Elec- 
tricity, without one cent of extra cost. Also, 
I’m making a most unusual tuition offer. But 








Get My Big 
Free Book to get these big advantages, you must act at 
once! So tear out the coupon and MAIL IT 

teach you out of books. And because you learn Mail the coupon and let me TODAY! Find out how quickly and easily you 


“4 actually doing the work yourself, you get send you the big Coyne book can land a Big Pay Electrical Job. Just mail 
all the experience you’ll need right here at of 150photographs—facts— the coupon. 
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Joel” 


“Oh, Ethel, please let 


T happens almost every evening. No 
matter where we are going he will 
stand or sit with one shoe in his hand, 

his neckties half tied—or untied—and de- 
vour those last few words. ... But I 
can’t blame him. A movie or a waiting 
host—even the departure of a train— 
seem unimportant when one is swallowed 
up in the action of a story or the startling 
revelations of a vivid biography. 

“What are you doing?” I'll call if he 
is out of sight when he should be dressing. 
“Umph,” is usually the first answer. 

“Joe. You're reading.” 

He gives that accusation twice as much 
consideration: ‘“Um—humph.” 

“Put up your book; we’re late!” 

Then: “Just let me finish this chap- 
ter.” 

But our alibi for tardiness at parties is 
always sufficient excuse. “The Guild 
book just came and Joe had to start it. I 
ss lucky to get him out of the house at 
a Al 

Joe’s side of the situation is almost as 
dark. “Oh,” he says, “blame me for be- 
ing late. ZI was doing the reading. Well, 
this time, maybe. But how about They 
Stooped to Folly? And Queen Elizabeth. 
Every time I tuned in on the fights at the 
Garden she would say, ‘Joe, please- shut 
off the radio.’ Oh, I’m not the only Guild 
fan in our house. We looked for Magic 
Island three days last spring—and finally 
found it under the cook’s pillow.” 





The Guild Appeal Is Universal 


Wherever mail can be delivered, the ar- 
rival of the Guild Book is THE event of 
the month. First, every member of the 
family is anxious to see what it is. Before 
the mailman is out of the yard, the box is 
open, the title page scanned, the binding 
examined. And WINGS is almost as 
popular as the selection of the Editorial 
Board. 


And it becomes more difficult every day 
to borrow a Guild book from a member. 
Even after everyone has read it, it isn’t 
discarded like an ordinary book. It goes 
into the library for another reading later. 
It goes between the table book ends be- 
cause it is decorative and it harmonizes 
with the hangings or furniture. If there 
are youngsters it is kept for them to read 
when they are old enough to enjoy it. 


When Are You Joining? 


You will find the same fascination in 
these books when you join the Guild. You 
will be defending yourself for wanting to 
read the last few words of a chapter in- 
stead of rushing to the movies. And you 
will be congratulating yourself for read- 
ing the books of the day—ahead of time. 
The cash saving will be a continuous 
source of satisfaction. 


The coupon in the corner of this page 
will bring you the complete story of Guild 
books and Guild economy. Put it in the 


me finish this chapter. 


f?? 


mail tonight. Save $21 or more on your 
books next year. Become an insider, re- 
ceiving each month the book that Carl 
Van Doren, Julia Peterkin, Joseph Wood 
Krutch and Burton Rascoe agree is the 
month’s best. 

With this endless stream of fine read- 
ing flowing into your home, you become a 
different person. Life becomes fuller, 
The little magazine stimulates the talk 
about books. The books themselves 
sharpen your wit and inform you upon 
subjects of the utmost interest. Put this 
service to work for you now. Settle for it 
at your leisure. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 5 S.D.M. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: McAINSH & CO.,, Lta., 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto. 
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The Literary Guild, 
= — Avenue, Dept. 5 S,D.M., New York, 


Gentlemen: Tell me all about the Guild; how 
it saves me money, how I benefit by it, how I 
may settle for it in small, convenient payments, 
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RE you a lover of detective stories? Then we have 
been working more than a year for you—whether 
you know it or not! And now at last, after a thorough 
sifting of the world’s literature, the 101 World’s Greatest 
Detective Stories of all time have been published in 
ONE amazing volume! 


Their authors—of such varied nationalities and times as 
Boccaccio, Voltaire, Oppenheim, and Tolstoi! 

Their scope — every phase of crime. Blackmail, Banditry, 
Murder, Forgery, Treason! 

Not one of this series is the ordinary “thriller” that can 





101 Masterpieces 


of Mysteries 
Law Beaters .. Richard Connell 
Tough....... Walter Davenpors 
Tracks in the Snow 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
In Various Roles. .. Maupassant 
Stolen White Elephant .. Twain 
Three Rings......... Boccaccio 
The Murder in the Mayor's 
Parlor J.S. Fletcher 
The Tragedy in the Greek 
eee Sax Rohmer 


An Adventure of Raffles 
E. W. Hornuna 


The Gray Seal . Frank L. Packard 



















Talking Bird.....Harris Dickson ‘ 

ie ad — veeees awn be ‘“‘seen through” at once. Read the titles, and you'll see 

Fig Vady with the tetiet = why hundreds of hours of real thrills await you! From the 
= Leblanc literature of France, England, Spain, Russia, Italy, Arabia, 

Extradition. ....... Arthur Train Portugal, and America — the finest stories have been gleaned. 







The Four Just Men 
Edgar Wallace 


Angelo. .ceeceseeesee A. Moroso 





Now they are ready to be sent to you for free examination — 
bound in one slender, beautiful volume—for only $2.98. 








Seieee M. Level 
Hubert an te Facey Huo Less than 3c per story! 
Missing: Page 13.. Anna K.Green e 
A Purloined Letter.......... Poe How can it be done? 







SMIAESS vs 'a'olp' 6.0.0: 64s alk 0s '4 bie Voltaire 
ging for the Night. . . Stevenson 
12 Green-Russian Garnets 
> A. S. Hardy 
Dr. Manette’s Manuscript Dickens 
Dick Turpin....... Prison Records 
A Case of Somnambulism 
Capuana 
Tron Shroud. ............ Mudford 
= cha ees ae Nighis 
The Biter Bid. ...++e-eee-> Collins 






Many of these superb mystery tales have been, until now, 
hidden in the collected works of the famous authors, Few 
people dreamed that writers like Chekhov and Maupassant, 
for instance, were capable of such exciting suspense, such 
breath-taking surprises. 

The volume itself must be seen to be appreciated fully. 
Fine quality thin paper makes it possible. Printed in large, 
readable type, beautiful grained cover, this latest development 
The Nail........ .» Alarcon in book-making will amaze and delight you. And you can 
The Confession.....+.++++++ examine it without obligation. 


Mice os vg, laa §©ScentonFREEEXAMINATION 
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‘he Silent Bullet. ..Arthur B. Reev * ° * ; 
ag Menniiant-Bolaou... .- Wille Pay nothing in advance — nothing to the “40° 
Vincent Cawdor, Commission —__- postman. Just clip and mail the coupon, e* 
= Beat, 4 no “as: Oppenheim When the book comes, you have a week eo 

Sgophencer: Scheie. HawiMiras to read and enjoy it before you decide * 

Miss Youghal’s Sais { : whether you want to own it. If you o 
ne N Bante 3h DRE SERRE zo do not decide that this is a treas- o* 
Ser or sas ry WALTER 
ay m  ure-chest of thrilling and fas- ? J. BLACK. Inc. 
ee : cinating stories, return |the * Dept. 106-3 
book and forget the mat- e* 171 Madison Avenue, 
ter. You risk noth- o* New York 
ERE Chek ing. So mail the * - Gentlemen: Please send me for 
ce eeeenecccocececes ! ree examination your new one- 
Cartouche 4. Coupon today! Phd volume edition of the World’s 101 
French Criminal Records : Pd Best Detective Stories—printed in 






Pd ,__ large, clear type on opaque thin paper, bound 

e in morocco-grained cloth. I will either return 

o* the book at your expense or send you $2.98 in 
Yd full payment within one week. 
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It may be said as an axiom that 
crime is an abnormal condition. By 

this, we mean that crime is not a usual 
human behavior, but rather a most un- 
usual one. If we believe this, we should 
also treat crime—and particularly the 
criminal mind—as an unusual phenome- 
non, rather than take it for granted. 

Many scientific investigators have come 
to the conclusion that our present treatment 
of criminals belongs to the prehistoric ages. 

In treating ordinary diseases the physi- 
cian of scientific methods is always more 
concerned with the cause than with effect. 

If a doctor can find out what produces a dis- 
ease, the battle is practically won and the 
problem comes near to solution. Formerly, 

we waited until a disease appeared; and 
then treated the disease as well as we 
-knew how, usually with little result. 
Nowadays we prevent diseases: to men- 

tion only one of many preventatives— 
vaccination, which is performed sim- 
ply to ward off smallpox. Itis much 
simpler, more economical and, of 
course, more productive from a 
scientific standpoint to ward 
off the approach of disease, 
rather than treat a dis- 
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ease after it has gotten under way. 

If our axiom is right, and we con- 
tend as we do that crime is an abnor- 
mal condition, we should not wait till 
the crime has been committed—and then 
show! our ignorance by condemning the 
criminal, and either putting him in jail or 
sentencing him to death, as the case may be. 

And it is here that, during the next hun- 
dred years, civilization will no doubt be 
greatly benefited by the research scientist, 
whose mission it will be to forestall crime, 
rather than wait till the crime has been com- 
mitted. Today, we are as yet uncertain what 
produces crime, although we have a faint 
inkling what the underlying causes are. . 

It is quite possible that we may always 
have with us crimes, such as, for instance, 
those committed under the urge of pas- 
sion, which come under the classification 
of unpremeditated crimes. But practi- 
cally all other phases of crime are, 
without doubt, purely mental condi- 
tions that can and will be combatted 
by science. 

Such a simple thing as a fall 
from a chair by an infant 
may be the direct cause of 
(Continued on page 284) 

































From the observatories of science 
to the inquiries of a detective: the 
utility of the seismograph is demon- 
strated by the famous scientific detec- 
tive, Craig Kennedy. 


€ 


Cc. ghosts walk? And if they do, can their 
footsteps be recorded on a machine? And 
are the spirits of the phantom world subject to 
the same physical phenomena es our human 
bodies? These are tantalizing questions which 
arise during the thrilling and complex mystery 
into which Craig Kennedy and Jameson are 
plunged without warning. 

As usual, Craig foresees potentialities and pos- 
sibilities unrecognized by ordinary minds, and 
with his profound knowledge of applied sci- 
ences, is able to approach the enormous tasks 
confronting him from a new and scientific an- 
gle. This is one of the finest, as well as scientific, 
of Arthur B, Reeve’s stories. 


— 


an 


é¢P)\R. James Hanson, Cor- 

oner’s Physician, Crimi- 
nal Courts Building,” read 
Craig Kennedy, as he held a 
visitor’s card in his hand. Then 
to the visitor he added, “Take a 
chair, Doctor.” 

The physician thanked him 
and sat down. “Professor Kennedy,” he began, “I 
have been referred to you by Inspector O’Connor 
of the Detective Bureau. It may seem an imperti- 
nence for a city official to call on you for assistance, 
but—well, you see, I’m completely floored. I think, 
too, that the case will interest you. It’s the Van- 
dam case.” 

If Dr. Hanson had suddenly turned on the cur- 
rent of an induction coil and I had been holding 
the handles I don’t think the thrill I received could 
have been any more sudden. The Vandam case was 
the sensation of the moment, a triple puzzle, as 
both Kennedy and myself had agreed. Was it sui- 
cide, murder, or sudden death? Every theory, so 
far, had proved unsatisfactory. 

“T have read only what the newspapers have 
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When does a spirit, tip- 
toeing along a corridor, 
make more noise than an 
earthquake? A grotesque 
question which has deadly 
significance in this story of 
crime and 


published,” replied Craig to the doctor’s look of 
inquiry. “You see, my friend Jameson here is on 
the staff of the Star, and we are in the habit of 
discussing these cases.” 

“Very glad to meet you, Mr. Jameson,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Hanson at the implied introduction. 
“The relations between my office and your paper 
have always been very satisfactory, I can assure 
you.” 

“Thank you, Doctor. Depend on me to keep them 
so,” I replied, shaking his proffered hand. 

“Now, as to the case,” continued the doctor 
slowly. “Here is a beautiful woman in the prime 
of life, the wife of a very wealthy retired banker 
considerably older than herself—perhaps nearly 
seventy—of very fine family. Of course you have 
read it all, but let me sketch it so you will look at 
it from my point of view. This woman, apparently 
in good health, with every luxury money can buy, 
is certain within a very few years, from her dower 
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"See, I release this lever—now, let no one in 
the room move.” 


By 
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rights, to be numbered among the richest women 
in America. Yet she is discovered in the middle of 
the night by her maid, seated at the table in the 
library of her home, unconscious. She never re- 
gains consciousness, but dies the following morn- 
ing. 

“The coroner is called in, and, as his physician, 
IT must advise him. The family physician has pro- 
nounced it due to natural causes, the uremic coma 
of latent kidney trouble. Some of the newspapers, 
I think the Star among them, have hinted at sui- 
‘cide. And then there are others, who have flatly 


asserted it was murder.” 
The coroner’s physician paused to see if we were 
following him. Needless to say Kennedy was ahead 
of him. : 
“Have you any facts in your possession which 
have not been given to the public yet?” asked 
Craig. 


The Death Capsule 


a be coming to that in a moment,” replied Dr. 
Hanson. “Let me sketch the case first. Henry 
Vandam had become—well, very eccentric in his 
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old age, we will say. Among his eccentricities none 
seems to have impressed the newspapers more than 
his devotion to a medium and her manager, Mrs. 
May Popper and Mr. Howard Farrington. Now, of 
course, the case does not go into the truth or fal- 
sity of spiritualism, you understand. You have your 
opinion, and I have mine. What this aspect of the 
case involves is merely the character of the me- 
dium and her manager. You know, of course, that 
Henry Vandam is completely under their control.” 

He paused again, to emphasize the point. 

“You asked me if I was in possession of any 
facts which have not been given to the press. Yes, 
Iam. And just there lies the trouble. They are so 
very conflicting as to be almost worse than useless, 
as far as I can see. We found near the unfortu- 
nate woman a small pill-box with three capsules 
still in it. It was labelled ‘One before retiring’ and 
bore the name of a certain druggist and the initials 
‘Dr. C. W. H.? Now, I am convinced that the initials 
are merely a blind and do not give any clue. The 
druggist says that a maid from the Vandam house 
brought in the prescription, which of course he 
filled. It is a harmless enough prescription—con- 
tains, among other things, four and a half grains 
of quinine and one-sixth of a grain of morphine. 
Six capsules were prepared altogether. 

“Now, of course my first thought was that she 
might have taken several capsules at once and that 
it was a case of accidental morphine poisoning, or 
it'might even be suicide. But it cannot be either, 
to my mind, for only three of the six capsules are 
gone. No doubt, also, you are acquainted with the 
fact that the one invariable symptom of morphine 
poisoning is the contraction of the pupils of the 
eyes to a pin-point—often so that they are unrecog- 
nisable. Moreover, the pupils are symmetrically 
contracted, and this symptom is the one invariably 
present in coma from morphine poisoning and dis- 
tinguishes it from all other forms of death. 

“On the other hand, in the coma of kidney dis- 
ease one pupil is dilated and the other contracted 
—they- are unsymmetrical. But in this case both 
the pupils are normal, or only a very little dilated, 
and they are symmetrical. So far we have been 
able to find no other poison than the slight traces 
of morphine remaining in the stomach after so 
many hours. I think you are enough of a chemist 
to know that no doctor would dare go on the stand 
and swear to death from morphine poisoning in 
the face of such evidence against him. The veriest 
tyro of an expert toxicologist could too easily con- 
fute him.” 

Kennedy nodded. 
the prescription?” 

“T have,” replied Dr. Hanson, placing them on 
the table. 

Kennedy scrutinised them sharply. “I shall need 
these,” he said. “Of course you understand I will 
take very good care of them. Is there anything else 
of importance?” 

“Really, I don’t know,” said the physician du- 


“Have you = pill-box and 
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biously. “It’s rather out of my province, but per- 
haps you would think it important. It’s mighty 
uncanny anyhow. Henry Vandam, as you doubtless’ 
know, was much more deeply interested in the 
work of this medium than was his wife. Perhaps 
Mrs. Vandam Was a bit jealous—I don’t know. But 
she, too, had an interest in spiritualism, though he 
was much more deeply influenced by Mrs. Popper 
than she. 

“Here’s the strange part of it. The old man be- 
lieves so thoroughly in rappings and materialisa- 
tions that he constantly keeps a notebook in his 
pocket in which he records all the materialisations 
he thinks he sees and the rappings he hears, along 
with the time and place. Now it so happened that 
on the night Mrs. Vandam was taken ill, he had re- 
tired—I believe in another part of the house, where 
he has a regular séance-room. According to his 
story, he was awakened from a profound sleep by 
a series of rappings. As was his custom, he noted 
the time at which they occurred. Something made 
him uneasy, and he said to his ‘control’—at least 
this is his story: 

“ ‘John, is it about Mary’? 


A Ghostly Message 


¢é7T’HREE raps answered ‘yes,’ the usual code. 
“¢What is the matter? Is she ill? 

“The three answering raps were so vigorous that 
he sprang out of bed and called for his wife’s maid. 
The maid replied that Mrs. Vandam had not gone 
to bed yet, but that there was a light in the library 
and she would go to her mistress immediately. The 
next moment the house was awakened by the 
screams of the maid calling for help, that Mrs. 
Vandam was dying. 

“That was three nights ago. On each of the two 
succeeding nights Henry Vandam says he has been 
awakened at precisely the same hour by a rapping, 
and on each night his ‘control’ has given him a 
message from his dead wife. As a man of science, 
I attribute the whole thing to an overwrought im- 
agination. The original rappings may have been a 
mere coincidence with the fact of the condition of 
Mrs. Vandam. However, I give this to you for 
what it is worth.” 

Craig said nothing, but, as was his habit, shaded 
his eyes with the tips of his fingers, resting his 
elbows on the arms of his chair. “I suppose,” he 
said, “you can give me the necessary authority to 
enter the Vandam house and look at the scene of 
these happenings?” 

“Certainly,” assented the physician, “but you 
will find it a queer place. There are spirit paint- 
ings and spirit photographs in every room, and 
Vandam’s own part of the house—well, it’s creepy, 
that’s all I can say.” 

“And also I suppose you have performed an au- 
topsy on the body and will allow me to drop into 
your laboratory to-morrow morning and satisfy 
myself on this morphine point?” 





“Certainly,” replied the coroner’s physician, “at 
any time you say.” 

“At ten sharp, then, to-morrow I shall be there,” 

said Craig. “It is now eight-thirty. Do you think 
I can see Vandam to-night? What time do these 
rappings occur?” 
- “Why, yes, you surely will be able to see him to- 
night. He hasn’t stirred from the house since his 
wife died. He told me he momentarily expected 
messages from her direct when she had got strong 
enough in her new world. I believe they had some 
kind of a compact to that effect. The rappings come 
at twelve-thirty.” 

“Ah, then I shall have plenty of time to run over 
to my laboratory before seeing Mr. Vandam and get 
some apparatus I have in mind. No, Doctor, you 
needn’t bother to go with me. Just give me a card 
of introduction. I’ll see you tomorrow at ten. Good- 
night—oh, by the way, don’t give out any of the 
facts you have told me.” i 

“Jameson,” said Craig, when we were walking 
rapidly over toward the university, “this promises 
to be an uncommonly difficult case.” 

“As I view it now,” I said, “I have suspicions of 
everybody concerned in it. Even the view of the 
Star, that it is a case of suicide due to overwrought 
nerves, may explain it.” 

“Tt might even be a natural death,” Craig added. 
“And that would make it a greater mystery than 
ever—a case for psychical research. One thing that 
I am going to do to-night will tell me much, how- 
ever.” 

At the laboratory he unlocked a glass case and 
took out a little instrument which looked like two 
horizontal pendulums suspended by fine wires. 
There was a large magnet near each pendulum, and 
the end of each pendulum bore- a needle which 
touched a circular drum driven by clock-work. 
Craig fussed with and adjusted the apparatus, 
while I said nothing, for I had long ago learned 
that in applying a new apparatus to doing old 
things Craig was as dumb as an oyster, until his 
work was crowned with success. 


Spirit Rappings 


E had no trouble in getting in to see Mr. Van- 
dam in his séance-room. His face was fa- 
miliar to me, for I had seen him in public a num- 
ber of times, but it looked strangely altered. He 
was nervous, and showed his age very perceptibly. 
It was as the coroner’s physician had said. The 
house was littered with reminders of the cult, 
books, papers, curious daubs of paintings hand- 
somely framed, and photographs; hazy over-expo- 
sures, I should have called them, but Mr. Vandam 
took great pride in them, and Kennedy quite won 
him over by his admiration for them. 

They talked about the rappings, and the old man 
‘explained where and when they occurred. They 
proceeded from a little cabinet or closet at one end 
of the room. It was evident that he was a thor- 
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ough believer in tnem and in the messages they 
conveyed. 

Craig carefully noted everything about the room 
and then fell to admiring the spirit photographs, 
if such they might be called. 

“The best of all I do not display, they are too 
precious,” said the old man. “Would you like to 
see them?” 

Craig assented eagerly, and Vandam left us for 
a moment to get them. In an instant Craig had 
entered the cabinet, and in a dark corner on the 
floor he deposited the mechanism he had brought 
from the laboratory. Then he resumed his seat, 
shutting the box in which he had brought the 
mechanism, so that it would not appear that he 
had left anything about the room. 

Artfully he led the conversation along lines that 
interested the old man until he seemed to forget 
the hour. Not so, Craig. He knew it was nearing 
half-past twelve. The more they talked the more 
uncanny did this house and room of spirits seem to 
me. In fact, I was rapidly reaching the point where | 
I could have sworn that once or twice something . 
incorporeal brushed by me. I know now that it was 
purely imagination, but it shows what tricks the 
imagination can play on us. 

Rap! rap! rap! rap! rap! 

Five times came a curiously hollow noise from 
the cabinet. If it had been possible I should cer- 
tainly have fled, it was so sudden and unexpected. 
The hall clock downstairs struck the half-hour in 
those chimes written by Handel for St. Paul’s. 

eCraig leaned over to me and whispered hoarsely, 
“Keep perfectly still—don’t move a hand or foot.” 

The old man seemed utterly to have forgotten 
us. “Is that you, John?” he asked expectantly. 

Rap! rap! rap! came the reply. 

“Ts Mary strong enough to speak to me tonight?” 

Rap! rap! 

“Ts she happy ?” 

Rap! rap! 

“What makes her unhappy? 
want? Will you spell it out?” 

Rap! rap! rap! 

Then, after a pause, the rapping started slowly 
and distinctly to spell out words. It was so weird 
and uncanny that I scarcely breathed. Letter 
after letter the message came, nineteen raps for 
“s,.” eight for “h,” five for “e,” according to the 
place in the alphabet, numerically, of the required 
letter. At last it was complete: 

“She thinks you are not well. She asks you 
to have that prescription filled again.” 

“Tell her I will do it to-morrow morning. Is 
there anything else?” 

Rap! rap! came back faintly. 

“John, John, don’t go yet,” pleaded the old man 
earnestly. It was easy to see how thoroughly he 
believed in “John,” as perhaps well he might after 
the warning of his wife’s death three nights before. 
“Won’t you answer one other question?” 

Fainter, almost imperceptibly, came a rap! rap! 


What does she 
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Craig’s Apparatus 
R several minutes the old man sat absorbed in 
4 thought, trance-like. Then, gradually, he seemed 
to realize that we were in the room with him. With 
difficulty he took up the thread of the conversation 
where the rappings had broken it. 

“We were talking about the photographs,” he 
said slowly. “I hope soon to get one of my wife 
as she is now that she is transfigured. John has 
promised me one soon.” 

He was gathering up his treasures preparatory 
to putting them back in their places of safe-keep- 
ing. The moment he was out of the room Craig 
darted into the cabinet and replaced his mechan- 
ism in the box. Then he began softly to tap the 
walls. At last he found the side that gave a noise 
similar to that which we had heard, and he seemed 
pleased to have found it, for he hastily sketched 
on an old envelope a plan of that part of the house, 
noting on it the location of the side of the cabinet. 

Kennedy almost dragged me back to our apart- 
ment, he was in such a hurry to examine the ap- 
paratus at his leisure. He turned on all the lights, 
took the thing out of its case, and stripped off the 
two sheets of ruled paper wound around the two 
revolving drums. He laid them flat on the table 
and studied them for some minutes with evidently 
growing satisfaction. 

At last he turned to me and said, “Walter, here 
is a ghost caught in the act.” 

I looked dubiously at the irregular up-and-down 
scrawl on the paper, while he rang up the Homi- 
cide Bureau of the Central Office and left word for 
O’Connor to call him up the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

‘Still eyeing with satisfaction the record traced 
on the sheets of paper, he lighted a cigarette in a 
matter-of-fact way and added: “It proves to be 
a very much flesh-and-blood ghost, this ‘John.’ It 
walked up to the wall back, of that cabinet, rapped, 
listened to old Vandam, rapped some more, got the 
answer it wanted, and walked deliberately away. 
The cabinet, as you may have noticed, is in a cor- 
ner of the room with one side along the hallway. 
The ghost must have been in the hall.” 

“But who was it?” 

“Not so fast, Walter,” laughed Craig. “Isn’t 
it enough for one night that we have found out 
that much?” 

Fortunately I was tired, or I certainly should 
have dreamed of rappings and of “John” that night. 
I was awakened early by Kennedy talking with 
someone over the telephone. It was Inspector 
O’Connor. ~ 

Of course I heard only one side of the conver- 


gation, but as near as I could gather Kennedy was 


asking the inspector to obtain several samples of 
ink for him. I had not heard the first part of the 
conversation, and was considerably surprised when 
Kennedy hung up the receiver and said: 

“Vandam had the prescription filled again early 
this morning, and it will soon be in the hands of 
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O’Connor. I hope I haven’t spoiled things by act- 
ing too soon, but I don’t want to run the risk of a 
double tragedy.” : 

“Well,” I said, “it is incomprehensible to me. 
First I suspected suicide. Then I suspected mur- 
der. Now I almost suspect a murder and a sui- 
cide. The fact is, I don’t know just what I suspect. 
I’m like Dr. Hanson—floored. I wonder if Van- 
dam would voluntarily take all the capsules at once 
in order to be with his wife?” 


Poison? 


‘ <= of them alone would be quite sufficient if 
the ‘ghost’ should take a notion, as I think it 
will, to walk in the daytime,” replied Craig enig- 
matically. “I don’t want to run any chances, as I 
have said. I may be wrong in my theory of the 
case, Walter, so let us not discuss this phase of it 
until I have gone a step farther and am sure of my 
ground. O’Connor’s man will get the capsules be- 
fore Vandam has a chance to take the first one, any- 
how. The ‘ghost’ had a purpose in that message, 
for O’Connor tells me that Vandam’s lawyer visited 
him yesterday and in all probability a new will is 
being made, perhaps has already been made.” 

We breakfasted in silence and later rode down to 
the office of Dr. Hanson, who greeted us enthusias- 
tically. 

*T’ve solved it at last,” he cried, “and it’s easy.” 

Kennedy looked gravely over the analysis which’ 
Dr. Hanson shoved into his hand, and seemed very 
much interested in the probable quantity of mor- 
phine that must have been taken to yield such an 
analysis. The physician had a text-book open on 
his desk. 

“Our old ideas of the infallible test of morphine 
poisoning are all exploded,” he said, excitedly be- 
ginning to read a passage he had marked in the 
book. 

.“T have thought that inequality of the pu- 
pils, that is to say, where they are not sym- 
metrically contracted, is proof that a case is 
not one of narcotism, or morphine poisoning. 
But Professor Taylor has recorded a ease of 
morphine poisoning in which the unsymmetri- 
cal contraction occurred.’ 

“There, now, until I happened to run across that 
in one of the authorities I had supposed the sym- 
metrical contraction of the pupils of the eyes to be 
the distinguishing symptom of morphine poisoning. 
Professor Kennedy, in my opinion we can, after 
all, make out our case as one of morphine poison- 
ing.” 

“Ts that case in the book all you base your opin- 
ion on?” asked Craig with excessive politeness. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the doctor reluctantly. 

“Well,” said Kennedy quietly, “if you will inves- 
tigate that case quoted from Professor Taylor, you 
will find that it has been proved that the patient 
had one glass eye!” 
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“Then my contention collapses and she was not 

poisoned ?” 
_ “No, I do not say that. All I say is that expert 
testimony would refute us as far as we have gone. 
But if you will let me make a few tests of my own 
I can readily clear up that end of the case, I now 
feel sure. Let me take these samples to my labo- 
ratory.” 

I was surprised when we ran into Inspector 
O’Connor waiting for us in the corridor of the 
Criminal Courts Building as we left the office of the 
coroner’s physician. He rushed up to Kennedy and 
shoved into his hand a pill-box in which six cap- 
sules rattled. Kennedy narrowly inspected the box, 
opened it, and looked thoughtfully at the six white 
capsules lying so innocently within. 

“One of these capsules would have been worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to ‘John’,” said 
Craig contemplatively, as he shut the box and de- 
posited it carefully in his inside vest pocket. “I 
don’t believe I even said good morning to you, 
O’Connor,” he continued. “I hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting here long. Have you obtained the sam- 
ples of ink?” 

Laying the Bait 
6 ES, Professor. Here they are. As soon as 
you telephoned this morning I sent my men 
out separately to get them. There’s the ink from 
the druggist, this is from the Vandam library, this 
is from Farrington’s room and this is from Mrs. 
Popper’s apartment.” 

“Thank you, Inspector. I don’t know what I’d 
do without your help,” said Kennedy, eagerly tak- 
ing four small vials from him. “Science is all right, 
but organization enables science to work quickly. 
And quickness is the essence of this case.” 

During the afternoon Kennedy was very busy 
in his laboratory, where I found him that night 
after my hurried dinner, from which he was ab- 
sent. 

“What, is it after dinner-time?” he exclaimed, 
holding up a glass beaker and watching*the reac- 
tion of something he poured into it from a test- 
tube. 

“Craig, I believe that when you are absorbed in 
a case, you would rather work than eat. Did you 
have any lunch after I left you?” 

“I don’t think so,” he replied, regarding ,the 
beaker and‘not his answer. “Now, Walter, old fel- 
low, I don’t want you to be offended with me, but 
really I can work better if you don’t constantly re- 

“mind me of such things as eating and sleeping. 
Say, de you want to help me—really?” 

“Certainly. I am as interested in the case as you 
are, but I can’t make heads or tails of it,” I replied. 

“Then, I wish you would look up Mrs. Popper 
to-night and have a private séance with her. What 
I want you to do particularly is to get a good idea 
of the looks of the room in which she is accustomed 
to work. I’m going to duplicate it here in my labo- 
ratory as nearly as possible. Then I want you to 
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arrange with her for a private ‘circle’ here to-mor- 
row night. Tell her it is with a few professors at 
the university who are interested in psychical re- 
search and that Mr. Vandam will be present. I’d 
rather have her come willingly than to force her to 


come. Incidentally watch that manager of hers, 
Farrington. By all means he must accompany 
her.” 


That evening I dropped casually in on Mrs. Pop- 
per. She was a woman of great brilliance and del- 
icacy, both in her physical and mental perceptions, 
of exceptional vivacity and cleverness. She must 
have studied me more closely than I was aware of, 
for I believe she relied on diverting my attention 
whenever she desired to produce one of her really 
wonderful results. Needless to say, I was com- 
pletely mystified by her performance. She did 
spirit writing that would have done credit to the 
immortal Slade, told me a lot of things that were 
true, and many more that were unverifiable or hope- 
lessly vague. It was really worth much more than 
the price, and I did not need to feign the interest 
necessary to, get her terms for a circle in the labo- 
ratory. 

Of course I had to make the terms with Farring- 
ton. The first glance aroused my suspicions of him. 
He was shifty-eyed, and his face had a hard and 
mercenary look. In spite of, perhaps rather be- 
cause of, my repugnance we quickly came to an 
agreement, and as I left the apartment I mentally 
*resolved to keep my eye on him. 

Craig came in late, having been engaged in his 
chemical analyses all the evening. From his man- 
ner I inferred that they had been satisfactory, and 
he seemed much gratified when I told him that I 
had arranged successfully for the séance and that 
Farrington would accompany the medium. 


The Workshop of Magic 


S we were talking over the case a messenger ar- 
rived with a note from O’Connor. It was writ- 
ten with his usual brevity: “Have just found from 
servants that Farrington and Mrs. P. have key to 
Vandam house. Wish I had known it before. House 
shadowed. No one has entered or left it to-night.” 
Craig looked at his watch. It was a quarter after © 
one. “The ghost won’t walk to-night, Walter,” he 
said as he entered his bedroom for a much-needed 
rest. “I guess I was right after all in getting the 
capsules as soon as possible. The ghost must have 
flitted unobserved in there this morning directly 
after the maid brought them back from the drug- 
gist.” 

Again, the next morning, he had me out of bed 
bright and early. As we descended from the Sixth. 
Avenue “L,” he led me,into a peculiar little shop 
in the shadow of the “L” structure. He entered as 
though he knew the place well; but, then, that air 
of assurance was Kennedy’s stock in trade and sat 
very well on' him. 

Few people, I suppose, have ever had a glimpse 











of this workshop of magic and deception. This lit- 
tle shop of Marina’s was the headquarters of the 
magicians of the country. Levitation and ghostly 
disappearing hands were on every side. The 
shelves in the back of the shop were full of nickel, 
brass, wire, wood, and papier-maché contrivances, 
new and strange to the eye of the uninitiated. Yet 
it was all as systematic as a hardware shop. 

“Ts Signor Marina in?” asked Craig of a girl in 
the first room, given up to picture post-cards. The 
room was as deceptive as the trade, for it was only 
an anteroom to the storeroom I have described 
above. This storeroom was also a factory, and half 

-a dozen artisans were hard at work in it. 

Yes, the signor was in, the girl replied, leading us 
back into the workshop. He proved to be a short 
man with a bland, open face and frank eyes, the 
very antithesis of his trade. 

“T have arranged for a circle with Mrs. May 
Popper,” began Kennedy, handing the man his 
card. “I suppose you know her?” 

“Indeed yes,” he answered. “I furnished her 
séance-room.” 

“Well, I want to hire for to-night just the same 
sort of tables, cabinets, carpets, everything that 
she has—only hire, you understand, but I am will- 
ing to pay you well for them. It is the best way 
to get a good sitting, I believe. Can you do it?” 

The little man thought a moment, then replied: 
“Si, signor—yes—very nearly, near enough. I 
would do anything for Mrs. Popper. She is a good 
customer. But her manager—” 

“My friend here, Mr. Jameson, has had séances 
with her in her own apartment,” interposed Craig. 
“Perhaps he can help you to recollect just what is 
necessary.” 

“T know very well, signor. I have the duplicate 
bill, the bill which was paid by that Farrington 
with a check from the banker Vandam. Leave it 
to me.” 

“Then you will get the stuff together this morn- 
ing and have it up to my place this afternoon?” 

“Yes, Professor, yes. It is a bargain. I would 
do anything for Mrs. Popper—she is a fine woman.” 

Late that afternoon I rejoined Craig at his lab- 
oratory. Signor Marina had already arrived with 
a truck and was disposing the paraphernalia about 
the laboratory. He had first laid a thick black rug. 
Mrs. Popper very much affected black carpets, and 

‘IT had noticed that Vandam’s room was carpeted in 
black, too. I suppose black conceals everything 
that one oughtn’t to see at a séance. 

A cabinet with a black curtain, several chairs, a 
light deal table, several banjos, horns, and other 
instruments were disposed about the room. With 
a few suggestions from me we made a fair dupli- 
cation of the hangings on the walls. Kennedy was 
manifestly anxious to finish, and at last it was 
done. 

After Marina had gone, Kennedy stretched a cur- 
tain over the end of the room farthest from the 
cabinet. Behind it he placed on a shelf the appara- 
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tus composeil of the pendulums and magnets. The ss 


beakers and test-tubes were also on this shelf. 
The Test Night 


E had also arranged that the cabinet should be 
so situated that it was next to a hallway that 
ran past his laboratory. 

“To-night, Jameson,” he said, indicating a spot 
on the hall wall just back of the cabinet, “I shall 
want you to bring my guests out here and do a 
little spirit rapping—tI’ll tell you just what to do 
when the time comes.” 

That night, when we gathered in the transformed 
laboratory, there were Henry Vandam, Dr. Han- 
son, Inspector O’Connor, Kennedy, and myself. At 
last the sound of a car was heard, and Mrs. Popper 
drove up in a taxi, accompanied by Farrington. 
They both inspected the room narrowly and seemed 
satisfied. I had, as I have said, taken a serious dis- 
like to the man, and watched him closely. I did not 
like his air of calm assurance. 

The lights were switched off, all except one six- 
teen-candle-power lamp in the farthest corner, 
shaded by a deep-red globe. It was just light 
ia to see to read very large print with diffi- 
culty. 

Mrs. Popper began immediately with the table. 
Kennedy and I sat on her right and left respective- 
ly, in the circle, and held her hands and feet. T 
confess to a real thrill when I felt the light table 
rise first on two legs, then on one, and finally re- 


— 


. Main suspended in the air, whence it dropped with 


a thud, as if someone had suddenly withdrawn his 
support. 

The medium sat with her back to the curtain of 
the cabinet, and several times I could have sworn 
that a hand reached out and passed close to my 
head. At least it seemed so. The curtain bulged 
at times, and a breeze seemed to sweep out from 
the cabinet. 

After some time of this sort of work Craig led 
gradually up to a request for a materialisation of 
the control of Vandam, but Mrs. Popper refused. 
She said she did not feel strong enough, and Far- 
rington put in a hasty word that he, too, could 
feel that “there was something working against 
them.” But Kennedy was importunate and at last 
she consented to see if “John” would do some rap- 
ping, even if he could not materialize. 
= Kennedy asked to be permitted to put the ques- 

ions. 

“Are you the ‘John’ who appears to Mr. Vandam 
every night at twelve-thirty ?” 

Rap! rap! rap! came the faint reply from the 
cabinet. Or rather it seemed to me to come from 
the floor near the cabinet, and perhaps to be a trifle 
muffled by the black carpet. 

“Are you in communication with Mrs. Van- 
dam?” 

Rap! rap! rap! 

“Can she be made to rap for us?” 

Rap! rap! 
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THE SEISMOGRAPH ADVENTURE 


“Will you ask her @ question and spell out her 
answer ?” 

Rap! rap! rap! 

Craig paused a moment to frame the question, 
then shot it out point-blank: “Does Mrs. Vandam 
know now in the other world whether anyone in 
this room substituted a morphine capsule for one 
of those ordered by her three days before she died? 
Does she know whether the same person has done 
the same thing with those later ordered by Mr. 
Vandam?” 

“John” seemed considerably perturbed at the 
mention of capsules. It was a long time before 
any answer was forthcoming. Kennedy was about 
to repeat the question when a faint sound was 
heard. 

Rap !— 

Suddenly came a wild scream. It was such a 
scream as I had never heard before in my life. 
It came as though a dagger had been thrust into 
the heart of Mrs. Popper. The lights flashed up 


as Kennedy turned the switch. 


A Ghost Revealed 


MAN was lying flat on the floor—it was Inspec- 

tor O’Connor. He had succeeded in slipping 
noiselessly, like a snake, below the curtain into the 
cabinet. Craig had told him to look out for wires 
or threads stretched from Mrs. Popper’s clothing 
to the bulging curtain of the cabinet. Imagine his 
surprise when he saw that she had simply freed her 
foot from the shoe, which I was carefully holding 
down, and with a backward movement of the leg 
was reaching out into the cabinet behind her chair 
and was doing the rapping with her toes. 

Lying on the floor he had grasped her foot and 
caught her heel with a firm hand. She had re- 
sponded with a wild yell that showed she knew she 
was trapped. Her secret was out. 

Hysterically Mrs. Popper began to upbraid the 
inspector as he rose to his feet, but Farrington 
quickly interposed. 

“Something was working against us to-night, 
gentlemen. Yet you demanded results. And when 
the spirits will not come, what is she to do? She 
forgets herself in her trance; she produces, herself, 
the things that you all could see supernaturally if 
you were in sympathy.” 

The mere sound of Farrington’s voice seemed to 
rouse in me all the animosity of my nature. I felt 
that a man who could trump up an excuse like that 
when a person was caught with the goods was cap- 
able of almost anything. 

“Enough of this fake séance,” exclaimed Craig. 
“T have let it go on merely for the purpose of open- 
ing the eyes of a certain deluded gentleman in this 
room. Now, if you will all be seated I shall have 
something to say that will finally establish whether 
Mary Vandam was the victim of accident, suicide, 
or murder.” 

With hearts beating rapidly we sat in silence. 


7 Craig took the beakers and test-tubes from the 





shelf behind the curtain and placed them on the 
little deal table that had been so merrily dancing 
about the room. 

“The increasing frequency with which tales of 
murder by poison appear in the newspapers,” he 
began formally, “is proof of how rapidly this new 
civilization of ours is taking on the aspects of the 
older civilizations across the seas. Human life is 
cheap in this country; but the ways in which hu- 
man life has been taken among us have usually been 
direct, simple, aboveboard, in keeping with our 
democratic and pioneer traditions. The pistol and 
the bowie-knife for the individual, the rope and 
the torch for the mob, have been the usual instru- 
ments of sudden death. But when we begin to use 
poisons most artfully compounded in order to has- 
ten an expected bequest and remove obstacles in its 
way—well, we are practising an art that calls up 
all the memories of sixteenth century Italy. 

“Tn this beaker,” he continued, “I have some of 
the contents of the stomach of the unfortunate 
woman. The coroner’s physician has found that 
they show traces of morphine. Was the morphine 
in such quantities as to be fatal? Without doubt. 
But equally without doubt analysis could not dis- 
cover and prove it in the face of one inconsistency. 
The usual test which shows morphine poisoning 
failed in this case. The pupils of her eyes were not 
symmetrically contracted. In fact they were nor- 


mal. The Deadly Powder 


¢¢X TOW, the murderer must have known of this 

test. This clever criminal also knew that to 
be successful in the use of this drug where others 
had failed, the drug must be skilfully mixed with 
something else. In that first box of capsules there 
were six. The druggist compounded them correct- 
ly according to the prescription. But between the 
time when they came into the house from the drug- 
gist’s and the time when she took the first capsule, 
that night, someone who had access to the house 
emptied one capsule of its harmless contents and 
refilled it with a deadly dose of morphine—a white 
powder which looks just like the powder already 
in the capsules. 

“Why, then, the normal pupils of the eyes? Sim- 
ply because the criminal put a little atropine, or 
belladonna, with the morphine. My tests show ab- 
solutely the presence of atropine, Dr. Hanson,” 
said Craig, bowing to the physician. 3 

“The best evidence, however, is yet to come. A 
second box of six capsules, all intact, was discov- 
ered yesterday in the possession of Henry Van- 
dam. I have analyzed the capsules. One contains 
no quinine at all—it is all morphine and atropine. 
It is, without doubt, precisely similar to the cap- 
sule which killed Mrs. Vandam. Another night or 
so, and Henry Vandam would have died the same 
death.” 

The old man groaned. Two such exposures had - 
shaken him. He looked from one of us to another 

(Continued on page 231) 








OR over twenty years electrical engineers 

and research workers have sought to control 
and direct the energies of ethereal oscillations. 
Just recently enormous strides have been made 
both in this country and Germany; as instanced 
by the beam system of radio transmission. 

In this story, our author takes us one step 
further and presents a picture of a very near 
future. As he has combined a vivid description 
of scientific progress with a mysterious death, 
you will find this story as thrilling as it is in- 
structive and educational. 
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in the broadcast music as efficiently as it sent However, these things did happen and, after due 
forth squeals; and if my next-door neighbor had consideration as to the probability of my neighbor’s 
- not pounded on my door and vehemently predicted intention to back up his rather heated statements, 
_ the sudden demise of myself and my new radio set, I decided that I might be a better reporter than I 
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é . [' the radic set I had just completed had brought this tale might never have been told. 















Grim, instantaneous 
death strikes a scien- 
tist—yet the wit- 
nesses of his demise 
can find no clue to his 
murder. Charley 
Wright is called in 
to solve the mystery 
and finds .. . 


was a radiotrician (though the city editor will 
coos you that it is impossible to find a worse 
reporter). Having reached this momentous con- 
clusion after a great deal of mental labor, I packed 
my radio set into a suitcase, advised the other 





“As his hand 
approached the 


faucet, there was 
a flash of 
sparks; Schmitt 
seemed to stiffen 
and then 
crumbled to the 
floor. 


<ecauitl! 
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ninety percent of the matrimonial partnership as 
to where I was going, and hied me over to Charley 
Wright’s to get some expert assistance and inform- 
ation. : 

Charley, besides being the wife’s cousin, is a 
confirmed radio fan and a mighty good radiotvri- 
cian. He was just beginning a promising career 
as an electrical engineer, when an obliging uncle 
died—leaving Charley enough cold cash and stock 
to make it possible for him to live on a modest scale 
without ever working again. It happened that 
Charley had always had a lot of suppressed desires, 
so he promptly quit his job, committed matrimony, 
and purchased a beautiful home with an overgrown 
basement. Into one-tenth of this basement he 
crowded the furnace and water heater, the rest of 
it becoming Charley’s workshop and laboratory. 
Here he reigns supreme and, according to “Mrs. 
Charley”, “lives between meals.” Here, digging 
into the morgue where he keeps discarded pieces 
of apparatus and remnants of former experiments, 
I found him and explained the reason for my visit. 

Charley hooked the set up, and after he had 
changed several connections, expressed his uncom- 
plimentary opinion of my set, and balanced the 
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condenser and coupler, several local stations began 
to come in with tremendous volume... A few more 
minutes spent at balancing and WCAO, in Balti- 
more, was coming in fine—then we were inter- 
rupted. 

Charley’s latest visitor was a tall, broad- 
shouldered, ruddy-faced man whom he introduced 
as Mike O’Fallon, Detective Lieutenant. 

“Charley,” said O’Fallon, as soon as the intro- 
duction was finished, “I think perhaps I’ve got a 
job for you. At least I have a story to tell you 
and I want your opinion. 

“About two hours ago, headquarters received a 
call from the laboratory of Doctor August Schmitt. 
We found Schmitt dead. His daughter and two 
assistants were in the laboratory with him and his 
daughter had been talking to him when he died. 
All three of them were standing beside a table 
about fifteen feet from Schmitt when he died. He 
had been performing an experiment at this table and 
explaining it to the three of them while he worked. 
He had stepped away from the table to rinse a 
large beaker in a sink built against the wall, and 
had continued talking to them. According to their 
story, the daughter was asking him a question 

when he finished rinsing the beaker, held it up to 

the light to see if it was clean, then turned again 
to fill it with water. As his hand approached the 
faucet there was a flash of sparks; Schmitt seemed 
to stiffen and then crumpled to the floor. 

“His daughter rushed toward him, but one of 
the assistants grabbed her and the other one rushed 
to the ’phone and called the police—though he 
swears that he intended to call for an ambulance. 
Schmitt’s body remained just as it had fallen and 
I did nothing more than ascertain that he was 
dead. One of my men called the coroner, Doctor 
Jones, who arrived shortly and examined the body 
and said that Schmitt had been killed by electricity. 
Schmitt’s right hand still gripped the neck of the 
shattered beaker and his left hand, the one with 
which he had been about to grasp the faucet accord- 
ing to the story told by his daughter and the two 
assistants, was badly burned. On his right. shoulder 
a spot a little larger than a silver dollar was burnt 
and black. 

“The highest voltage in the laboratory is the 
two hundred and twenty volt line that enters the 
switch box located at the opposite end of the room 
from where Schmitt was killed. The nearest light 
wire was the lamp cord to the light suspended over 
the table where the three were standing. The coro- 
ner’s verdict was death by an electrical shock from 
an unknown source. 

“Now, Charley, I got a hunch that this thing 
would bear a lot of investigating—provided I knew 
where to start the investigation. What I’d like to 
know is where the electricity that killed Schmitt 
came from, how, and whether or not there is a 
‘possibility of similar accidents occurring at some 
future time. Lightning is the only reasonable ex- 
planation that I can think of—and there has been 
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no lightning tonight. What do you make of it?” 

“T don’t know just what to think, Mike,” replied 
Charley slowly. “I hardly think that lightning is 
the explanation. Could we run over to the labora- 
tory and look over the scene of the accident?” 

“Sure! I happen to have a key and the Chevvy’s 
outside. Let’s go.” 

I don’t believe that Charley said a single word 
on the way over to the laboratory. He chewed ona 
cigar and appeared to be thinking very hard. The 
laboratory was on the top floor of a small building 
that housed the offices of a chemical company of 
which Schmitt had been an official. It was a big 
place, taking up the whole top floor. Its walls 
were mostly windows, several of which were open 
when we entered the laboratory. 

Once inside the laboratory, Charley strolled 
around, peeped into the switch box, looked long and 
intently at the electric light wiring and the various 
electrical appliances around the room. He frowned 
intently at the sink where Schmitt had been killed. 
Placing himself approximately where Schmitt had 
been standing he turned his back to the sink and 
walked as straight across the room as the furnish- 
ings would permit. He brought up at one of the 
large open windows through which he stood gazing 
out into the darkness. 


The Strange Glow 


BOUT two blocks away was another building 

about the same height as the one which we were 
in. The top floor of this building was brightly 
illuminated and several people could be seen mov- 
ing around. One man came to a window and stood 
a few moments as if watching us. Then the lights 
at the rear half of the floor winked out and the man 
at the window hurried away. 

A faint bluish glow became visible in the dark- 
ened windows and almost instantaneously gave way 
to brilliant lightning-like flashes that were visible 
through one window but which faintly illuminated 
the large room until the flickering bluish-white 
light could be seen through all the windows. 

“What the devil might that be?” inquired Char- 
ley of O’Fallon, when the lights came on again. 

“Hard to tell. That’s the Kurtz Experimental 
Electrical Laboratories that we are watching. They 
test and develop electrical equipment for the In- 
tercity Power Company that supplies this city and - 
the surrounding towns with electricity. They do 
quite a bit of experimental work too.” 

“Then what we just witnessed was probably a 
high voltage insulator breakdown test. Spectacu- 
lar enough and—say, I wonder if—.” 

“You wonder what?” inquired O’Fallon. 

“Nothing. Find out all you can about that 
Kurtz Company and about Schmitt. Ascertain 
from the Power Company if there are any high 
voltage lines hereabout and if so who uses the 
current from them. Come around to the house late 
tomorrow afternoon and maybe .we can confirm 








your hunch and find out where the current came 


' from that killed Schmitt.” 


We then went to our homes and I never missed 
my radio set until the “Boss” inquired for it when 
I was going to bed. : 

The next afternoon about four-thirty I started 


i for Charley’s and met O’Fallon on the way. The 


4 
~~ 






morning and afternoon papers had both carried 


} short accounts of the death of Schmitt, attributing 


it to an electrical shock from an unknown source. 
Two sensational murders left no time or space to 
devote to the death of a mere scientist. I, of 
course, had given nothing to the paper—partly be- 
cause I had nothing definite to go on and partly 
because I had promised Charley and O’Fallon that 
I would keep quiet about their little investigation 
and this I did gladly because I was hoping that 
this might prove to be that golden dream of the 
newspaper man, a scoop, and I had no desire to 
spoil it. 

O’Fallon had gathered a mass of information 
regarding The Kurtz Company and Kurtz himself. 
Charley seemed greatly interested when O’Fallon 
told him that Kurtz was an authority on ultra- 
violet rays, had made several important discov- 
eries in this field and held three patents that had 
to do with ultra-violet projection apparatus. The 


' detective gave a great deal of data about Kurtz, 


his work, his business, and his social connections. 
He had interviewed Miss Schmitt and learned that 
she knew Kurtz but not intimately. O’Fallon 
learned from her that Schmitt had graduated from 
a famous German university and had come to this 
country with Gustav Schwartz, who is now a pro- 
fessor in Blankton College in this city. 

From Professor Schwartz, O’Fallon learned that 
Schmitt and Kurtz had been members of the same 
class in college, but that they were sworn enemies 
though he did not know the reason, as their 
quarrel evidently antedated their entry into the uni- 
versity. He recalled one flare-up in which they 
were both threatened with expulsion from school; 
also an occasion when Kurtz had risked his own life 
to save Schmitt from drowning. 

Schmitt and Schwartz had come to America 
immediately upon finishing their work at the uni- 
versity. Kurtz had remained in Germany until 
after the war, had risen high in his profession and 
had been decorated for his war work. He had 
come to America in 1921 and had organized the 
company and built the plant which we had ob- 
served the night before. He and Schmitt had 
fought each other in scientific and financial circles 
since his arrival and Schmitt, whose reputation in 
this country was firmly established, had sueceeded 
in blocking Kurtz in several of his ventures and 
on two occasions had had him tottering on the brink 
of financial ruin. 

Schwartz displayed no personal animosity to- 
ward Kurtz, O’Fallon said, but it was plain that he 
had sided strongly with Schmitt. He was very 
much distressed by the death of his friend but could 
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— no suggestions as to how Schmitt had been 

“Mike,” said Charley when O’Fallon had fin- 
ished. “I am almost positive that I could tell you 
how Schmitt was killed. However, I want to be 
sure. Wait until I can make a ’phone call.” 

Charley called the general manager of the Inter- 
city Power Company and requested that he make 
an appointment with Kurtz for him at seven-thirty 
that same evening. Charley was a heavy stock- 
holder in the Intercity—part of the fortune left him 
by his uncle. He held the line while the manager 
called Kurtz and made the appointment over an- 
other ’phone. 

O’Fallon and I had dinner with Charley and 
talked about television as Charley refused to dis- 
cuss the Schmitt case, only promising us a surprise 
before long. 

We arrived at the Kurtz laboratory about seven- 
fifteen, were taken to Doctor Kurtz’s office and the 
Doctor was called from the laboratory. Kurtz was 
a big, broadshouldered man with the bearing of an 
officer. His face seemed vaguely familiar to me 
until I noticed a picture of Von Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor, that hung behind Kurtz’s desk. There 
was a striking resemblance between the scientist 
and the soldier. 

Charley, having introduced himself, introduced 
us as “Mr. O’Fallon and Mr. Reeder of the Daily 
News.” Kurtz having acknowledged the introduc- 
tions, Charley continued—“Doctor Kurtz, my 
friend Mr. Reeder came to me for material for an 
article on ultra-violet rays for his paper. I know 
next to nothing about this subject so I had Mr. 
Wilde, of the Intercity, make this engagement. 
Since you are a well known authority on the sub- 
ject and have, I believe, lately made some amazing 
discoveries in this field, I hope that you will accom- 
modate both myself and my friends from the news- 
paper by telling us a little regarding the ultra-vio- 
let rays and about your work along this line.” 

Kurtz bowed an assent and asked us to accom- 
pany him into the laboratory. Here we were given 
chairs beside a short tripod which was mounted on 
large insulators and which supported a large black 
bakelite cube about three feet square. On one side 
of this cube was what appeared to be a barrel lens 
such as is used in projection machines. Heavily. 
insulated wires, suspended from large insulators 
set into the ceiling, entered the cube from above, 
while around the bottom were a myriad little ad- 
justment wheels with insulated rims. 

The tripod stood about eight feet from a win- 
dow and on the wall beside the window was a big 
switchbox. A merry little canary in a gilded cage 
beside the window turned his head to one side and 
chirped saucily at us. Several men were busy at 
the far end of the room passing back and forth into 
the room in which we, had seen the flashes of light 
the night before. 

Kurtz sprawled himself comfortably in a chair, 
passed us cigars and lit one himself. He then in- 
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quired just what we wished to know. I replied 
that what we had in mind was a strictly nontechni- 
eal discussion of his work and discoveries as they 
applied to the average man and in language that 
the average man could understand. 

_ “Well—I have always guarded my secrets very 
closely in the past but since I am about ready to 
announce my discoveries to the scientific world, I 
don’t suppose that I should be adverse to a little 
advance publicity. Suppose I try to envision for 
you the future city, applying to it a few of my fond 
dreams which the ultra-violet ray may turn to con- 
crete facts.” 

“Yes,” said Charley before I could answer Kurtz, 
“that would be about what my friend would like. 
Tell us something of the future uses of ultra-violet 
light as it will affect us and our children. I recall 
an Associated Press article about the work of Doc- 
tor Donald Stockbarger, that I read some time ago, 
that interested me greatly. It had to do with the 
transmission of the human voice over a beam of 
ultra-violet light and the use of this invisible light 
on automobiles of the future.” 

“Ah, yes! Stockbarger’s work is very well 
known to me—though I never could conceive any 
great value in the voice transmission experiment 
except as an experiment. There are entirely too 
many possibilities of interruption of conversations 
over 2 beam of violet light. I hardly think that it 
will ever be as practical or as trustworthy as the 
radio. 

“However, I want you gentlemen to picture the 
cities of the future. You have seen artist’s con- 
ceptions of these great piles of steel, glass and con- 
crete; connected by airy bridges and surrounded 
by airplanes and airships of every description. Pic- 
tures have been drawn for you by well known ar- 
tists to illustrate the articles and stories of better 
known authors in which moving sidewalks and 


double decked streets are prophesied for the fu- — 


ture. You have all read articles such as these. 
They break out like an epidemic in the Sunday pa- 
pers every few months and we read them and 
promptly forget them. Many of these prophecies 
are absurd to my way of thinking. A well known 
author in two of his stories tells of a London of the 
distant future. It is a machine city in which prac- 
tically all of the work is done by electrical machin- 
ery that gets its power from generators operated 
by wind vanes located_on the roof of glass that cov- 
ers the entire city. Other cities of this type are 
located in other parts of the world, and intercourse 
between them is maintained by giant airplanes with 
wings that are separate tiers hundreds of feet wide 
and a narrow body in which the passengers sit in 
swinging seats. The lower stories of the buildings 
in this city were without sunlight, constantly illum- 
inated by electric light and inhabited only by the 
poorest classes, who direct and care for the ma- 
chinery. Of course these stories were written some 
- years ago and if this author were to re-write them 
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now I have no doubt but what he would portray a 
much different community. Nevertheless, the ma- 
jority of the readers of these stories still picture 
the future city to be a place such as this writer de- 
scribed in those stories written over twenty years 
ago. 

“The present trend seems to contradict the prob- 
ability of any such development. Cities are widen- 
ing their streets. Modern buildings are built with 
due regard to having plenty of daylight in every 
room, even to using the new glass that allows the 
passage of the health giving ultra-violet rays in the 
sunlight. The multi-winged planes of the stories 
could hardly be as efficient as the present day mon- 
oplane and biplane air liners that carry twenty or 
more passengers in pullman car comfort that 
could scarcely be afforded in the ’plane with the 
skeleton body and the swinging seats. I feel sure 
that these queer dragon-fly shaped planes would 
seem silly if placed beside the big Dornier metal 
flying boat now under construction and which is 
to carry fifty passengers, or if compared to the 
giant R-100, the big British dirigible that carries 
one hundred passengers and twenty-seven tons of 
freight and is a veritable flying hotel. 


The City of the Future 


¢¢TQ‘VEN today the ever increasing inclination of 

the city dweller to move to the suburbs has 
become noticeable. The business districts are being 
restricted to certain areas, and speedy transporta- 
tion is constantly making it possible for the man in 
the city to live at a greater distance from his place 
of employment. This is true of all classes. The era 
of air transportation has just dawned and the 
next few years will see the business man commut- 
ing by airplane from his country home a hundred 
miles away from his office in the city. The city will 
in time become merely a place where business can 


be conducted and will exist only because the trans- — 


action of business is expedited when the various en- 
terprises are in close touch with each other. The 


future city as I see it will be a central, restricted - 


business district where massive skyscrapers will 


_ tower high in the air; around this area will be the 


apartment district and then will come the district 
of homes with their little lawns and flower and 
vegetable gardens. Factories will be grouped out- 
side the city. The narrow streets of today will have 
become broad thoroughfares, with restricted areas . 
for slow moving traffic, where sixty miles an hour 
will not be considered excessive. 

“The mechanical age in which we are living is de- 
manding power in ever increasing quantity. This 
increased power will probably continue to be elec- 
tricity as it is the cleanest, most convenient and 
most adaptable energy that we control. The pro- 
duction of the super power of the future will be in 
great central stations that may use water power, 
the waste power of the tides or the energy of the 
solar rays if they can be harnessed, or the energy 
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of the atom which scientists are striving to release 
_ and which, if they are successful, will provide an 
unlimited source of power to drive the great gen- 
erators. Given the power, the next problem is the 
cheap distribution of it and that is the problem I 
have solved. : 

“T have given you a brief resumé of the popular 
idea of the city of the future—also my own, which 
is not so popular. Pardon just a little more of this 
discussion of the future while I demonstrate my 
theories and discoveries.” Kurtz rose as he finished 
speaking and began manipulating several of the 
adjustment wheels at the base of the cube, watch- 
ing as he did this a circular scale and pointer at the 
top of the tripod upon which the cube rested. The 
cube turned slowly until its lens pointed toward the 
open window. Another wheel was spun and the 
lens pointed upward as the tube tilted slightly. 

“Now, gentlemen, Doctor Stockbarger told in his 
article of the possibility of using the ultra-violet 
light to illuminate the highways. The theory being 
that all objects on the highway would be treated 


with a radioactive substance that would glow when . 


the ultra-violet rays impinged upon them. This 
machine is my new ultra-violet ray projector in 
which I have incorporated all of my discoveries 
- and which is the result of years of experiment and 
research. It is a giant of its kind as present day 
projectors go, and with it I will now demonstrate 
the future lighting system ‘a la Stockbarger’. I 
have just adjusted the projector so that it is trained 
on a huge sign-board built on top of the Intercity 
Building which is about a half mile from here. Of 
course this setting was found by experiment some 
time ago. The projector is equipped with a lens of 
my own invention that enables me to focus the rays 
on any particular spot or to cause them to flood a 
large area, as I shall do in this experiment. The 
lens are made of pure quartz as glass does not pass 
ultra-violet rays. 

“Now if Mr. Wright will take these field glasses 
and train them on that blank space just to the right 
of the power company’s flashing electric sign and 
tell us what he -sees—we will begin the experi- 
ment.” 

Charley stepped to the window, O’Fallon and I 
crowding beside him. Kurtz threw a switch in the 
box beside the window, then, back at his projector, 
he slowly turned one of the little adjusting knobs. 

“T see nothing,” said Charley. ‘Yes, there is a 
very small twinkling spot in the center of the dark 
space. It is growing larger and is very brilliant. 
The spot is of many colors and is rapidly growing 
larger. I can see portions of fiery red letters but I 
cannot make out the words yet.” 

By this time O’Fallon and I could see plainly 
the brilliant circle and distinguish the letters. 
Kurtz was rapidly turning the little knob that con- 
trolled the lens adjustment and soon the circle ex- 
panded until the word “INTERCITY” stood out in 
letters of flaming red against a background that 
seemed to be of jewels. Charley lowered his glasses 
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and Kurtz came to the window. 

“Tt is,” he said, “a sign painted with radioactive 
material that glows under the influence of the ul- 
tra-violet light. You are looking at a sign-board 
of the future, and a very near future at that. The 
rays from this projector are perfectly harmless. 
Look!” 

Kurtz stepped back to the projector and spun a> 
wheel that caused the projector to turn slowly 
until it pointed toward the canary. ‘The little fel- 
low actually seemed saucier than ever. He bounced 
around in his cage, stopping at intervals to allow 
a torrent of song to burst forth from his tiny 
throat. Kurtz pulled the switch that supplied 
power to the ray projector and called to one of the 
men working at the rear of the rooms, speaking 
rapidly in German while he motioned for us to 
resume our seats. Then, lighting another cigar, he 
continued his lecture. 

“You have just seen a sign of the future. Re- 
turning to our city of the future, imagine the 
houses, the walls, sidewalks and streets painted 
with, or containing in their composition, radioac- 
tive materials. Great ray projectors will diffuse 
the ultra-violet rays without being visible as are 
the street lamps of the present. There will be no . 
lights—yet all will be light. In place of spots of 
intense brilliance, there will be a soft restful glow 
over all. The city of the future would probably be 
a city without shadows, excepting, of course, all 
places not treated with the radioactive material. 
But let me return to the subject of supplying power 
to the future metropolis. 

“Let us suppose that such a city as I have de- 
scribed has become a reality. Let us then picture 
several steel towers located on top of the highest 
buildings in the business district. Atop these tow- 
ers are two copper plates about eighteen inches 
square. These plates are insulated from the tower 
and from each other and are set about ten feet 
apart. From these plates insulated cables lead to 
transformers at the foot of the tower. Electricity 
would be distributed to the surrounding buildings 
from the transformers atop the various skyscrap- 
ers. In the residential sections the towers would 
rise high above the surrounding buildings and 
would serve a larger area than the towers in the 
business district. At the central generating station 
batteries of ultra violet projectors hurl twin beams 
of invisible violet light to the distant towers that 
radiate from the super power station like spokes 
from the hub of a wheel. These towers will be 
equipped with the familiar square plates of the 
distributing towers in the city, but in addition 
they will have two violet ray projectors that will 
project their beams to the next tower. 

“At the central tower the high voltage current 
(50,000 to 100,000 volts) will be impressed upon 
the violet ray from the projectors and will pass 
over them to the next tower upon whose plates the 
projectors are trained. From this tower it will 
pass to the next over the rays from the tower pro- 
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jectors. These projectors will take the current nec- 


essary to operate them from the incoming current, 
stepped down, of course, by suitable transformers. 


Thus the current from the central station would 


pass on beams of light across the countryside to 
the consumer. In mountainous country the tow- 
ers would be placed on high peaks and the beams 
would leap across the valley to the next peak. The 
trouble and expense of installing a cross country 
power line would be almost eliminated. 

“When the current has reached its destination, 
another battery of projectors would distribute the 
stepped down current to the receiving towers in 
the different parts of the city, from which it would 
go by wire to the homes and offices and factories. 
We might go even further and equip these distrib- 
uting towers with two broad bands of copper and 
let each office building, factory, apartment build- 
ing and home be equipped with its own small twin 
ray projector which would have one ray trained on 
each band on the tower and thus could receive its 
current direct from the distributing tower. 

“These could also be utilized for the direction of 
the air traffic which is sure to come. I might add 
that it would probably be found necessary to im- 
press some sort of color ray upon the conductor 
rays so that aircraft might avoid them, for should 
an airplane in flight cut these rays the current 
would be shorted through the body of the airplane 
and its passengers would escape electrocution only 
by a miracle. 


The Power Beam 


é¢¢X TOW, gentlemen, I shall demonstrate the trans- 
mission of power over a beam of light. I 

have had my assistant place on the testing appara- 
tus a large insulator that will break down under a 
current of about forty-five thousand volts. I am 
going to subject it to a strain of fifty thousand 
volts. At one terminal of the insulator he has 
placed the fifty thousand volt connection and at the 
other end a copper rod which ends in the square 
white plate that you see above the apparatus. The 
plate has been treated with radioactive material so 
~ that we can locate the ultra-violet beam when we 
extinguish the light in the other room. This experi- 
ment is a bit more spectacular when viewed thus.” 
We crowded around Kurtz as he began to manip- 
ulate the wheels that turned the great cube-like pro- 
jector on its tripod. When it pointed toward the 
open doorway of the room containing the testing 
apparatus, Kurtz extinguished the lights in the 
testing room and switched on the projector—spin- 
ning the lens adjustment until a square of brilliance 
seemed to be hanging in the darkness of the test 
room. The ultra-violet rays were flooding the door- 
way of the chamber. Kurtz then began concen- 
trating the rays and at the same time adjusting the 
projector until it was trained on the exact center 
of the plate where the rays were concentrated in a 
small spot of brilliance a little larger than a silver 
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dollar, but with a serrated edge. 

O’Fallon and I were almost bursting with ques- . 
tions, but we took our cue from Charley, who was 
letting Kurtz do all the talking, and said nothing. 

“Now,” said Kurtz, “we are ready to proceed. 
I mentioned before that one terminal of the high 
voltage line was connected to the test apparatus, 
the other is in the collar-like appliance that fits 
around the lens and serves to impress the high ten- 
sion current on the beam of ultra-violet light.” 

Kurtz walked to the switch box and, indicating 
the switches as he talked, said: 

“This switch controls the projector power sup- 
ply. This one beside it operates a relay which in 
turn operates the switch controlling the high volt- 
age line. The projector is already in operation and 
all that is now necessary is to throw this switch. 
Watch the insulator testing apparatus. Wait— 
perhaps I had better warn you to stay clear of the 
space in front of the projector. Should you step 
into the path of what—for want of a more accurate 
term—I call my ‘Power Ray’, you would probably 
be killed instantly. Remember that the beam of 
ultra-violet light that is passing between the pro- 
jector and the copper plate in the next room will 
be carrying fifty thousand volts of electricity.” ~ 

Kurtz then threw the switch. Instantly there 
came a crackling and snapping as streamers and 
pulsating bands of blue-white sparks danced along 
the surface of the insulator. As we watched the 
test apparatus beyond the open doorway, Kurtz 
switched the current on and off several times. Other 
than the sparks around the insulator there was no 
indication that a current was passing. The pro- 
jector made no sound and gave off no visible light. 
Finally Kurtz opened both switches and we again 
resumed our seats. 

“T thank you gentlemen for refraining from ask- 
ing questions until I had finished. I shall be glad 
now to try to answer any questions that you may 
desire to ask.” 

Charley opened his mouth but for once I beat 
him to it. 

“Doctor Kurtz, I should like to know if your 
power ray would be capable of penetrating a heavy 
fog? It seems to me that a dense fog or a storm- 
cloud passing between two of the towers of your 
proposed power supply system would intercept the 
passage of the ultra-violet rays and prevent pass- 
age of current until the fog or cloud had passed.” 

“That is something that can be decided only by 
experiment. However, I have succeeded in illu- 
minating the sign on top of the Intercity building 
through a heavy fog and during a heavy downpour 
of rain. I do not believe that fog would offer much 
of an obstacle to the passage of the rays.” 

Charley was ready this time and as soon as the 
doctor had answered my question he asked: 

“Doctor Kurtz—you mentioned once that some 
method of impressing a color ray upon the power 
rays would probably be necessary in order that - 
aircraft might avoid the rays. You also warned 
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us against approaching the front of the projector 
while you were demonstrating your method of 
transmitting power, telling us that instant death 
would probably be the result should we come in 
contact with the rays from the transmitter. Now 
would it not be possible to use this power ray as 
a weapon of warfare? Couldn’t you kill a man or 
a number of men at a great distance?” 

“Such a use of my discovery never occurred to 
me—it seems possible though that it could be used 
to combat troops moving ‘en masse’ by sweeping 
the ray along the lines of marching men. It is also 
possible that it could be used to combat aircraft. 
I imagine that the passage of high tension current 
through the frame work of an airplane would work 
havoc with the ignition system even though it did 
not injure the occupants of the airplane. It might 
be interesting to experiment along these lines, 
though since the ending of the World war, the 
very thought of war, or of weapons of warfare, is 
sickening to me. As to the possibility of killing a 
man—I assure you that the power ray would be 
far deadlier than a rifle, though it would be ex- 
tremely hard to aim it quickly and accurately. For 
war purposes it would be necessary to equip the 
projectors with some sort of telescopic sight with 
a cross hair arrangement so that the operator 
might know just where the beam was striking. If 
it proved practical for war purposes it would pro- 
vide an extremely deadly, yet noiseless and invis- 
ible weapon.” 

“Another thing, Doctor Kurtz—I fear that your 
power ray will provide another lethal weapon for 
the murderously inclined. After what you have 
told and shown us—if I should in the future hear 
of a case where a man was killed by electricity, 
but where there was no current powerful enough 
to cause death, I shall be inclined to accuse you, or 
some of your fellow scientists who work with the 
ultra-violet rays, of murder.” 

Kurtz’s face twisted in a wry smile at this and 
he replied: 

“You would almost be justified in feeling thus, 
Mr. Wright. StilleI do not believe that, unless such 
a city as I have tried to picture for you becomes a 
reality, the power ray will ever be used as a mur- 
derer’s weapon because it is too costly, requires 
a complicated installation, is not easily transported 
and cannot be concealed. The user of such an ap- 
paratis must perforce obtain his power from some 
outside source or install a large generating plant 
of his own. Certainly no one but a scientist would 
ever use such a weapon.” 

Charley thanked Kurtz very much for the infor- 
mation that he had given and we left the labora- 
tory. It did not take Charley and O’Fallon long to 
decide that they had found the man who had killed 
Schmitt. Having so decided they hurried down to 
headquarters and related their story to the magis- 
trate who concurred in their view of the matter 
and issued a warrant for the arrest of Kurtz. An 
officer was sent up to take him into custody. 
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It was not long, possibly fifteen minutes or so, 
before the officer: arrived with Kurtz, who was 
thoroughly mad. It took the desk sergeant almost 
five minutes to cool him down to the point where 
he was coherent. Finally, however, Kurtz recov- 
ered control of his temper and inquired why he 
was accused of killing Professor Schmitt and when 
he was supposed to have killed him. The magis- 
trate indicated that Charley was to answer him. 

“It would” said Charley after a momentary hesi- 
tation, “be best, perhaps, to answer all your ques- 
tions by telling you just what leads us to accuse 
you of causing Schmitt’s death. - 

“Last night at eight-fifteen one of Professor 
Schmitt’s assistants called police headquarters. 
Detective O’Fallon and two other officers answered 
the call. Professor Schmitt had been killed before 
the eyes of three witnesses—his daughter and his 
two assistants. These three witnesses saw sparks 
flash between Schmitt’s left hand and a faucet for 
which he was reaching. The coroner’s examina- 
tion disclosed a round burn slightly larger than a 
silver dollar on Schmitt’s right shoulder. His left 
hand was burnt badly. The coroner’s verdict was 
death by an electric shock from an unknown 
source. 

“Lieutenant O’Fallon asked me to assist him in 
ascertaining where the electricity that killed 
Schmitt came from so that the cause of Schmitt’s 
death might be learned and future tragedies of like 
nature prevented. 

“Examination of Schmitt’s laboratory revealed 
that the ‘highest voltage in the laboratory was two 
hundred and twenty volts. There were no electric 
wires near the place where Schmitt met his death. 

“While examining the laboratory we witnessed, 
through the window, what we took to be an insula- 
tor breakdown test here in your laboratory. 

“Investigation provided us with the information 
that you had available a plentitude of power at 
voltages that would kill. We learned from the 
power company that your laboratory was the only 
place near Schmitt’s laboratory that had anywhere 
near that amount of power available. We also 
learned that you were an authority on ultra-violet 
light. Searching for a way in which the current 
could have bridged the space between the labora- 
tories I remembered having read of Stockbarger’s 
experiments and concluded that your laboratory 
had,succeeded in transmitting a heavy voltage over 
a beam of ultra-violet rays. 

“You, yourself, have confirmed all of our sup- 
positions. You have told us that your power ray is 
far deadlier than a rifle. You have said that only 
a scientist would use such a weapon. You have 
demonstrated your ability to transmit power, in 
sufficient quantity to cause death, for a consid- 
erable distance. You have shown us that your pro- 
jector can throw its rays for at least one half mile 
and we are led to believe that the power ray would 
be effective at that distance. Schmitt’s laboratory 

(Continued on page 281) 
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One of the most practical applications of science is the 
“humanizing” of machines; which is rapidly reaching a 
startling degree of efficiency. 
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Luckily for the peace of the 
world, crime and war are 
still limited by human suscep- 
tibility to clubs and bullets. 
But, if a way is discovered to 
nullify these limitations, what 


will become of us? 


O what extent are we, presumably the high- 

est development on earth, mere mechanical 
creatures which can be duplicated in the scien- 
tist’s work-shop? At this time of writing, an 
American scientist has manufactured a machine 
that will obey vocal commands, light a kitchen 
stove, put on the eggs to boil, take them from 
the pot when sufficiently cooked, and serve them 
ready to eat. : 

The mechanical stoker, advertised under the 
name of The Iron Fireman, is employed by 
thousands of householders to relieve them of 
the necessity of looking after the household 
heating apparatus. This machine keeps the fur- 
nace filled with coal, watches the temperature, 
attends to the draft, and generally performs the 
work of a $28-a-week janitor. 

In this extraordinary story, our author has 
merely carried the preceding ideas a few steps 
further: anticipating future developments. 
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eran Post Office detective, 

‘ tossed aside his morning pa- 
per and arose from his desk, 
sending an agitated whirl of 
cigar smoke ceilingward. He 
turned toward me: 

“The reporter who wrote that 
story was either drunk or dream- 
ing. It’s ridiculous!” 

“But Inspector,” I ventured, “this is a scientific 
age and practically nothing is impossible.” 


erie |: SPECTOR GIBBONS, vet- 





,Melbourne Huff 





It reached into the trays and scooped up a handful 
of blue diamonds. 





“What? You believe that newspaper nonsense?” 

Since I was only a student lawyer and, inci- 
dentally, the fiancé of Inspector Gibbon’s daughter, 
Claire, it was poor policy to oppose him. Yet, I 
too, had read the bizarre story of the robbery of 
Johnson’s Jewelry Shoppe and, although the details 
were very strange, I though the incident quite 
plausible. 

According to accounts of the incident given by 
the newspapers, the robbery was staged at a late 
hour while employees of the establishment were 
preparing to close. Officials of the company had 
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barred the front entrance and were placing trays 
of diamonds in a vault when a rear door opened 
and a low whirring noise was heard. 

They were terrified at what they saw. It was 
described as being “a huge iron mass that resem- 
bled a man.” Violet-colored blazes raced over the 
hideous giant. Brilliant red lights glowed where its 
eyes should have been. The thing had arms and 
legs. It stood erect, turned its head from side to 
side in a monotonous manner with a mechanical 
leer on its metallic features. 


The salesmen were paralyzed with fear as it 
stalked down the aisle of the store. Its feet were 
shod with rubber, apparently; for when it moved 
there were no noises other than a slight grinding 
whirr. 

According to the Daily Bulletin, it walked, or 
rather glided, to the vault, reached into the trays, 
and scooped up a handful of blue diamonds. De- 
positing them in a concealed pocket, it turned to- 
ward the employees who were huddled together in 
a corner, and——spoke! 

“Gentlemen,” it began slowly and in a harsh pho- 
nographic tone, “you have received me quite cor- 
dially this evening. It is well, for ‘Monarch’ is 
very irritable and most dangerous. As you can 
perceive, I am a most unusual person. ‘Monarch’ 

_bids you adieu.” 

One of the clerks present swore that the iron 
man bowed before it disappeared through the door. 
Within a few seconds the spell of fear was broken 

‘and the employees poured into the street to seek 
frantically and unavailingly for their unusual 
visitor. 

“Of course, Inspector,” I pointed out, “this is a 
most unusual case, but you must admit science has 
developed many almost unbelievable contrivances 
within the past several years. Why not a mechani- 
cal man who walks and talks?” 

The inspector was more calm now and content to 
listen, but I thought he considered the conversa- 
tion superfluous. I had worked on the sidelines 
with him in a number of intricate mysteries, and 
had seen them unraveled so neatly and thoroughly 
that my admiration for this man was very high 
indeed. 

“The police seem to be having a tough time with 
this affair,” I continued: “The chief says his men 
could find nothing tangible. They picked up a 
printed note outside the jewelry store signed, 
‘Monarch,’ but could find nothing in it except a 
warning that persons who attempted to interfere 
with him would be ‘disposed of,’ I’d like to know 
the full meaning of that note.” 

“T believe I can put you wise, sonny,” Gibbons 
said. “This so-called mechanical man is a half- 
cocked yegg who wears a strange outfit to his job 
merely for a new wrinkle. They’re constantly try- 
ing to pull something different.” 

“You forget that several persons saw the thing 
and all swear it wasn’t human,” I parried. 

“Oh well, the case doesn’t interest me. At any 
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rate it’s up to the police to handle it. The affair is 
out of my jurisdiction.” 

I was preparing to leave when the telephone 
rang. “Come over for dinner this evening, sonny,” 
the inspector invited me, before answering the 
ring: “I’d like a game of chess and I think Claire 
is baking a cake she wants to try out on you,” he 
added. I accepted his hasty invitation, and had 
reached the door, when Gibbons cried out suddenly, 
“What? Murdered!” 

I ran back to the desk. 

“Killed one of my men, did he? I'll be right 
over.” : 

Grabbing his hat and gun, Gibbons made for the 
door. I stopped him as he was brushing past me. 

“What’s happened ?” 

“Perry has been murdered in the mail room! 
Strangled!’’ 


A Terrible Visitor 


FOLLOWED him to the sidewalk and we began 

running toward the mail room, in the rear of 
the Federal Building. The scream of a siren 
shrieked in our ears, and the next instant a queer- 
looking car darted from the mail runway through 
an alley and into the street, leaving a trail of fire 
and smoke. 

“Tt’s ‘Monarch’! T shouted. 

A few minutes later, a dozen guards returned to 
the runway, half-blinded and choking from the ef- 
fects of gas. They told of their wild chase of a 
flame-covered car carrying the mysterious mur- 
derer. They told how the strange car sped through 
the street and roared through alleys as though it 
were bewitched. Its weird siren warned autoists 
and pedestrians to clear a path. Gas-laden smoke 
which spewed from the car grew so intense that the 
guards were forced to slacken their pursuit. The 
car and its unusual passenger disappeared in a 
cloud of smoke on the outskirts of the city. 

Inspector Gibbons leaned over Perry’s still body. 
It lay crumpled against a pile of mail sacks. A 
broken revolver was clasped in his hand. 

“This is strange,” the inspector remarked: “I 
can’t see through it all. It’s got me.” He removed 
the gun from the lifeless hand. “Crushed like a 
leaf,” he said, “and this man is not only strangled. 
His neck is broken as though he had been gripped 
by a steel vise. That fiery car—metal figure—may- 
be there’s something to it after all.” 

The inspector was speaking slowly, and thinking ~ 
deeply. He had never failed to get his man. But, 
in this case, was it a man he wanted? Was this 
seemingly unreal creature flesh and blood? Or 
must he deal with a supernatural monster? 

Beads of perspiration formed on the inspector’s 
wrinkled brow. He couldn’t understand. Was he 
dreaming? Was it real? Had Perry really been 
crushed to death, and had he himself actually seen 


the thing he thought absurd only a few minutes 


before? 









An automobile rolled into the runway. The cor- 
oner had arrived. 

“Heard you lost a man, Foupebtor ?” The coroner 
was speaking. He examined the body: “Neck 
broken, eh? What got him?” 

“We don’t know, and I am afraid it will be hard 
to find out,” the inspector replied. The coroner 
was amazed but incredulous when he was told what 
had happened. 

“Appalling!” he ejaculated. “Round up all the 
employees in this section of the building. Let no 
one leave without permission,” he ordered. 

One by one, he questioned them. Descriptions of 
the iron assassin, given by the witnesses, varied so 
much, that hearing of the testimony would have 
been ludicrous but for the tragic occasion. Its 
height, they said, varied from five to twelve feet. 
One mail-clerk was positive the thing had wings. 

“This isn’t getting anywhere, Inspector. Ap- 
parently the murderer approached unseen.. He 
attempted to get away with a bag of mail when 
Perry spied him. You know the rest. I suppose 
those who saw it were frozen in their tracks. By 
the way, is any of the mail missing?” 

Gibbons ordered the clerks to make a check. One 
bag of registered mail was missing. 

“Tron man or not, he has brains”, the coroner 
blurted. “He knew what he wanted. This begins 
to look like a job for a magician ‘to solve”. 

The coroner was preparing to leave when a loud 
groan was heard. 

‘“What’s that?” Gibbons asked. 

“Sounds like it’s coming from the mail separa- 
tor”, a clerk whispered: “Someone might be caught 
in the machinery”. . ~ 

He ran to the big machine and looked into a 
separator pit from which the groans were grow- 
ing louder. A quick look, and his smile broke out 
and grew into a broad grin: 

“Come take a look, boys. It’s that janitor”. 

Adolphus was curled up with his head buried in 
his arms. 

“Don’t git me, mistah debil”, the darky wailed: 
“T’se aint neber done nothin, and I’se jes a black 
chile’’. 

“Tt’s safe now, "Dolphus. This isn’t Fudement 
Day. Come on out”. 

“Mistah Inspector, I’se sho glad yo’ is heah. 
Whar did de debil go? I seed him comin. He had 
big eyes and dere wuz fire comin frum dem: I seed 
him get Mistah Perry and den he made fo’ me. 
Whar did he go?” 

Adolphus was questioned fruitlessly for several 
minutes by the coroner. 

“The further I go the less I learn. Looks like 
your toughest case, Inspector. Let me know if any- 
thing turns up”. 


The Clue in the Mail 


HE following day I again met Gibbons at his 
office. He was in a troubled mood, and consid- 
erably upset over the events of the day before. 
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“There’s a stack of mail a foot high on my desk”, 
he grumbled: “Enough work to keep me busy a 
week, and I have the biggest case in my life before 
me”. 

He didn’t know, until nearly an hour later, that 
within the pile of mail nestled a very important 
clue. It was a clue that broke the screens around 
the “Monarch” case and one that nearly led to 
disaster. I shudder yet to think of it. 

“Well, Inspector, what have you done on the 
case?” I asked. 

“Nothing. There’s no starting place. No prints. 
No weapon, and all the witnesses are terrible”. 

“Not such a bright outlook, then.” 

“Tt’s darker than any I’ve ever known of. I’ll let 
you know if I learn anything.” 

I turned to go, but was reminded of a conversa- 
tion that later was to prove vitally important: 

“Incidentally, Inspector, I have been talking over 
the case with a friend, Professor Carlton, dean of 
science at Marbury College. He is intensely inter- 
ested in the affair, and I believe he can help you. 
He has completed a number of minor experiments 
with mechanical men, and he seems to think it 
psted probable that Perry’s murderer is really a 
robot” 


Gibbons Is Secien 


¢¢] MUST be old-fashioned,” Gibbons said, de- 
cisively, “but I can’t see this mechanical man 
theory at all”. 

Later in the afternoon, while I was preparing 
briefs in my office, Gibbons called me on the tele- 
phone. 

“What’s up, Inspector?” 

“Plenty”, he answered and there was a triumph- 
ant note in his booming voice. 

“You haven’t caught——_” 

“Wait a minute. Hold on. Not so fast. How-~ 
ever, I’ve found something that might be interest- 
ing a little later’. 

“Hot clue?” 

“Might be. Can’t say anything about it now. 
Gotta handle this affair carefully. Must walk 
softly”. 

“You have my curiosity aroused”. 

“No doubt,” he answered, “and what’s more, 
that cat-killer of yours will be aroused to even a 
higher pitch at what’s coming next”. 

“What is it?” 

“T want to talk to your college professor friend 
tonight”. 

“Why, of course. Professor Carlton will be de- 
lighted to see you”. 

“Fine. Then arrange to come with him over to 
my home shortly before midnight. Guess I’d better 
sign off. There’s lots to be done”. 

Professor Carlton and I arrived at the Gibbons 
home at 11:40 p. m. The Inspector had an eager 
twinkle in his eyes when he shook hands with the 
English scientist: : 


. 
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“A most disconcerting situation—er—this bally 
‘Monarch’ case, I take it, Inspector?” 

“Right you are, professor, and I believe you can 
help clear things up”. 

“Well, well”, Carlton laughed: “I cawn’t imagine 
myself a sleuth’. 

“No, but you have scientific knowledge which 
might prove valuable to me in this case”. 

“To be sure. Of course I will gladly assist you. 
You are indeed flattering, to call upon me for ad- 
vice. Are there any questions at present?” 

“Yes. I want to know something about robots”. 

“Aha! Then you do believe this Monarch chappie 
is artificial ?” 

“No. I won’t say that. I never jump at conclu- 
sions and in running down a case I must consider 
every detail. But in view of the unusual circum- 
stances of Perry’s murder and the diamond rob- 
bery, I dare not overlook this mechanical man 
idea”. 

“My dear inspector, the principles of the various 
types of robots are extremely complicated and I 
fear the average layman would find descriptions 
quite technical”. 

“Well, explain it as simply as possible, professor. 
All I want is a rough idea. I’d like to know before 
midnight”. 

“Bless me, this is beginning to be quite mysteri- 
ous”, Carlton exclaimed: “Briefly”, he pursued, “a 
‘robot? is a machine which resembles somewhat a 
man in its forms. It will obey commands. It can 
walk, speak, hear, and has the use of artificial 
hands. Its limbs are connected with systems of 
wheels, pulleys and motors which are operated by 
tiny automatic electrical contacts. America has 
made little progress in this particular type of ex- 
perimentation; but England and Germany have de- 
veloped several amazing robots. Their movements 
are almost unbelievable”. 

“No doubt, professor,” Gibbons interrupted, 
“but here’s what I want to know—what controls 
these robots?” 

“There are several different methods”, Carlton 
replied: “The newly-developed European robots 
are controlled through radio”. 

The inspector leaped from his chair. 

“So that’s it, eh? Radio! Then that probably 
explains this letter I received today, and confirms 
my suspicions”. 

He drew a square envelope from his pocket. It 
had a black border along the edges. 

“It had me puzzled for a while; but I believe I 
see through it all now”. 

Inspector Gibbons looked at his watch and 
turned to Carlton and me. Then he made a most 
startling announcement: 

“Gentlemen, in about half a minute we will listen 
to the voice of ‘Monarch’ ”. 

We looked quizzically at the smiling inspector. 
Had he gone mad? 

“Really, I’m quite astounded”, Carlton gasped: 
“This is most weird”. 
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Gibbons walked to a radio receiving set nearby 
and began turning the dials. There was a slight 
crashing sound accompanied by heterodyne distur- 
bances; then an announcer’s voice: 

“Good evening, ladies.and gentlemen of the radio 
audience”, he began. “This is amateur station 
W6ERIC broadcasting from the McMunsey Asy- 
lum for the Insane”. 

There was a malicious smile on the inspector’s 
face. I had a strange feeling in my throat. My 
English friend was casting furtive glances from 
Gibbons to the radio set. His monocle had dropped 
and his mouth was open. 

“Marvelous work, Inspector’, Carlton ex- 
claimed: “It is indeed most wonderful. I quite un- 
derstand it all now. Yes, quite. And really I——” 

“Wait”, interrupted Gibbons: “He’s speaking 
again”. 

“Our program this evening will be featured by 
an address by Dr. Richard R. McMunsey, superin- 
tendent of the institution, who will speak on, ‘Hal- 
lucinations and Insanity.’ His address will be pre- 
ceded by broadcasting of late news bulletins”. 


The Recorded Voice 


ie SPECTOR Gibbons left the room hurriedly. He 
reappeared several seconds later with a dicta- 
phone which he placed near the set. 

“Wouldn’t hurt to have a permanent record of 
this radio fellow’s voice”, he said: “I think those 
clerks at Johnson’s and several mail men will 
recognize it. I expect old black ’Dolphus will swear 
“it’s de debil done come back’,” he chuckled. 

The radio announcer began reading news bul- 
letins. : 

“Oh I say, Inspector”, Carlton whispered: “This 
must be a new station. I’ve never heard of it be- 
fore. What is its connection with the insane asy- 
lum?” = 

“Tt seems that one of the inmates, known as 
‘Eric, the Wireless Man,’ was at one time a learned 
scientist. Some say he was an inventor. At any 
rate, he became insane and was placed in the insti- 
tution. He was a raving maniac while confined in a 
cell, but. doctors discovered he was harmless when 
his tattered mind was occupied with subjects per- 
taining to science.. Equipment was moved from his 
laboratory to the asylum, where he conducted ex- 
periments for several months. He constructed a 
radio broadcast set which was installed on the at- 
tic floors. I found that officials have given him 
several attic rooms to carry on his experiments 
and conduct radio programs. He was granted a li- 
cense and a wavelength was assigned to him re- 
cently by the Radio Commission. He has been left 
alone and is considered now-a harmless patient. 
It is my theory, however,” Gibbons asserted, “that 
he is not only a genius but a murderer”. 

He drew the black-bordered letter from his pock- 
et again. 

“But Eric—or ‘Monarch,’ as he styles himself— 
was not genius enough to murder one of my men 
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and get away with it. In fact, he showed signs of 
‘dementia praecox by sending me this letter. Al- 
though he omitted to include his address, less than 
two hours’ work was required to trace the sender. 
Unless something goes wrong, ‘Monarch’ will fall 
within twenty-four hours”. 

“T’m curious to know the letter’s contents”, I re 
marked. 

Gibbons opened the envelope and handed the 
letter to me. It was written in a bold intelligent 
hand. I could not detect the least sign of paranoia 
‘in the hand-writing. 

“Most worthy FOS it began, “I gather 
from newspaper accounts of the very very mysteri- 
ous pranks of ‘Monarch,’ you have started an in- 
vestigation of the affair. Just a word of warning, 
sir—your investigation will lead to nothing but 
tragedy. Your feeble efforts to apprehend ‘Mon- 
arch’ might prove disastrous to you—and others. 

“T understand you have a very beautiful daugh- 
ter and I like the name ‘Claire’ immensely. Sup- 
pose ‘Monarch’ were to pay her a visit—take her 
for a ride in his little car . Surely ‘Monarch’ 
would be pleased. This could happen. Allow me to 
suggest you call off your dogs. ‘Monarch’ does not 
brook interference. He is very irritable—and dan- 
gerous”. 

The letter was unsigned. 

‘My God, Inspector. What is this reference to 
Claire?” I gasped. 

“It?s obvious. Please don’t mention it to her. She 
must not know... .” 

“But, Inspector, we must do something quick. 
This is horrible. If any harm should come to 
-Claire——” 

“Everything will be all right”, Gibbons inter- 
rupted. “Unless there is a hitch this Monarch thing 
will be destroyed within a few days”. 

“But he may strike first?” I warned. “You know 
how I feel toward Claire. God knows, she means 
more to me than the world. Please, let’s go after 
him now”, I begged. 

“Do you not realize we must face a master crim- 
inal?” Gibbons reminded me: “This is no ordinary 
crook. What good would guns and nerve be? 
Nothing”. 

“Then what do you intend to do?” 

“T have a plan and I’ll need your help—and Pro- 
fessor Carlton’, he almost whispered. “Tomorrow 
pea 

He was interrupted by Carlton. 

“Listen! The announcer is reading a news bul- 
letin on the ‘Monarch’ case”. 

From the loud speaker came the strange voice of 
the insane Eric. It was an excited voice, pitched in 
a high tone of elation. 

“Friends of the radio audience,” he said, “‘spe- 
cial attention is called to reports in the Daily News- 
Herald regarding the Perry murder case. Latest 
bulletins are as follows: 

‘All efforts of Federal detectives to trace down 
the murderer of Deputy Inspector Rayburn Perry 
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and solve the strange enigma of crimeland’s iron- 
clad fiend have resulted in failure. The mysterious 
murder, robbery of a bag of registered mail and 
the Johnson Jewelry Company ‘hold-up remained 
unsolved late tonight, leaving city and Federal 
sleuths completely baffled. 


A Weird Call 


66 2 eee Gibbons, superior officer of the 

slain deputy, stated’ every effort is being 

made to apprehend the murderer and declared no 

stones will be left unturned until the crime is 
cleared up’.” 

Reaching this part of the bulletin, the announcer 
began laughing hysterically. There was the sound 
of a scuffle; it sounded as though someone were try- 
ing to pull Eric away from the microphone. Gib- 
bons, Carlton and I leaned toward the receiving 
set, struggling to catch every sound. 

“Let me alone”, came a muffled voice. Then more 
weird laughter. “I’m not crazy or ill”, the voice 
screamed: “I have brains. My brains built ‘this 
station. And that’s not all. My brains built some- 
thing else. Remarkable!” the voice of Eric cried 
out: “But I can’t tell. I can’t tell. It’s too remarka- 
ble. No one shall ever know. No stones unturned. 
No stones! No stones!!” 

The station was cut off abruptly. I was about to 
speak, when again Station W6ERIC was back on 
the air as suddenly as it had been cut off. A dif- 
ferent voice was heard: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is Dr. McMunsey at 
the microphone. We regret the program was in- 
terrupted in such a deplorable manner. Our an- 
nouncer, who is an inmate of this institution, be- 
came violently ill and suffered a momentary attack. 
Because of this regrettable occurrence, we regret 
that the program must be concluded. This is Sta- 
tion W6ERIC signing off”. 

For several seconds there was complete silence. 
No one moved. Then Carlton rescued his monocle 
and adjusted it to his eye. 

“Astonishing!” he said: “Beyond all words”. 

Gibbons switched off the radio and removed the 
dictaphone record. 

“T think Pll have a look at the asylum and its 
peculiar broadcast station tomorrow”, he mut- 
tered: “I’d like to have both of you go with me”. 

The following day, Gibbons, Carlton and I were 
riding on a lonely road some twenty miles from the 
city. 

“Most desolate place, isn’t it?’ remarked the 
professor: “It makes me feel creepy”. 

The car rolled into a stone driveway. The walls 
of the asylum were dull gray. They had stood for 
many years; vines and moss clung to the cracks. 

We were ushered into a musty lobby by a squatty 
old man. Patients were scattered about the lobby. 
Some were chattering incoherently. Others sat and 
stared, eyeing us suspiciously. Visitors were evi- 
dently unusual. 

Presently, a tall thin individual, with small bead- 











like eyes, and dressed in a long black cloak, ap- 
proached us. 

“IT am Dr. McMunsey, gentlemen”. 

We arose and Carlton introduced us. 

“May I ask your business here, gentlemen?” he 
inquired. 

“Well, er, you, see, Doctor,” Gibbons explained 
blandly, “the Professor and I are interested in the 
study of the human mind, and we feel it would be 
of inestimable benefit for us to look through the 
asylum”. 

The meager excuse served its purpose. 

“Oh yes, of course,” the doctor agreed smoothly: 
“T will cooperate with you in any way I can. Please 


‘follow me to my office and I will prepare passes 


and summon an attendant”. 

He led us into a spacious study. 

“Be seated, please”, he invited. 

The doctor wrote three passes and handed them 
to us. 

“If you gentlemen will excuse me at this time, 
I will find someone to show you about the build- 
ing”, he said with a pre-occupied demeanor. 

The doctor had hardly closed the door when Gib- 
bons leaned forward in his chair and examined his 
pass closely beneath a desk lamp. 

“Something strange here”, he whispered. 

He reached into his pocket and started to speak 
again when the door opened. Dr. McMunsey re- 
entered the room, accompanied by a small fright- 
ened-looking man. 

“José will show you about the institution”, the 
doctor indicated. 

José bowed and then looked at his employer. I 
was startled to catch a weird cold glimmer in the 
man’s eyes. It seemed like a warning, the nature 
of which I could not guess. Our guide turned 
slowly toward the door and beckoned us to follow. 
He led us through a corridor into a courtyard 
where he pointed out various patients lolling and 
gibbering. 

“They’re crazy”, José whispered mysteriously: 


“And so am I”, he added quickly. 


I glanced at "the inspector but he motioned me 
to keep quiet. José led us from the courtyard 
through another door, and to the bottom of a flight 
of stairs. 

“Oh, my kind fellow’, Gibbons addressed our 
guide: ‘Would you mind showing us the asylum’ 8 
wonderful radio station?” : 


The Little Door of Death 


HE guide glanced around cautiously before an- 
swering: 
“It is not safe, sir’. 
“What dangers would we encounter, my good 
man?” Gibbons asked. 
“It would not be safe’, was the only answer. 
“We will risk it’, the inspector replied as he 
pulled a tempting note from his pocket. José 
grinned sheepishly and, with another furtive look 
toward the rear, he bade us follow him up the 
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stairs. On the fourth floor, which was in reality a 
semi-attic, he stopped and listened. Then he pushed 
open a door over which was shining a dim green 
light. 

In the room was a complete broadcast set. We 
began inspecting the equipment. I could not keep 
from fingering the microphone. 

“Don’t touch,” José warned: “Eric is very par- 
ticular about his things. He would roar like a lion 
if anyone disturbed his apparatus”. 

“What kind of a person is Eric?” Gibbons asked. 

José carefully closed the door and crept close to 
the inspector. 

“He is a strange man—and deadly. He fears 
only one”, the guide whispered. “He allows nobody 
to go into his laboratory just beyond that little 
door’, he said pointing to a tiny niche near a chim- 
ney which was built in the wall. José raised a 
shade covering a dirty colored window, and pointed 
toward two mounds of fresh dirt below. 

“They tried to go through the little door”, 
he said: “The doctor said they died of fits”. 

“How do you know all this?” Gibbons inquired. 

José eyed the inspector from head to foot. “They 
put me in here ten years ago because I wis insane. 


I know I am crazy. Yes, I am sure of it; but I | 


have noticed a number of things here that have 
impressed me so much I can’t forget. I am afraid 
sometimes. I might go the same way those two 
down there went. I might die of fits. I know too 
much. I should keep a tight mouth. Yet, I can’t 
keep from telling things now. It has been a great 
burden for me to know so much all this time and 
it relieves me to tell it’, mumbled the poor man. 

“Have no fear”, Gibbons said. “You are safe 
with us. I represent the United States Govern- 
ment. Tell me everything”. 

The little man glanced around the room suspi- 
ciously before putting his lips to the inspector’s 
ear. Then he talked rapidly for a few minutes; 
while we stood round him in amazement. 


* * * * 


The following day a startling story appeared in 
the Daily News-Herald. It was headed by glaring 
banner lines. 

“The criminal career of ‘Monarch, ’ strange me- 
chanical man who has been terrorizing the city, 
was ended abruptly last night with the arrests of 


‘Dr. Richard McMunsey, superintendent of the Mc- 


Munsey Asylum for the Insane, and an inmate of 
the asylum known as ‘Eric-the-radio-man.’ 

“Solution of the mysterious case of crimeland’s 
murderous robot is credited to P.O. Inspector Gib- 
bons, who with two friends, narrowly escaped 
death. 

“Intricate details of how the robot was operated 
through radio waves by remote control apparatus 
hidden away in an attic of the asylum were ex- 
plained today by Professor Guy Carlton of Mar- 
bury College, who accompanied Inspector Gibbons 
on his dangerous mission. 

(Continued on page 279) 
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_ This is the third number in the fascinat- 
ing series of detective-tests published for 
your entertainment. 


These tests, which appear in ScIENTIFIC 
DETECTIVE MONTHLY every issue, are exact- 
ly similar to ones used, not only by univer- 
sities, but many police departments. Detec- 
tives are chosen for their fitness and ability 
to remember essentials concerning crimes on 
which they are working. YOU, too, may 
test YOURSELF in the exact manner that 
applicants for detective appointments are 
tested in many Continental countries. 


Before you proceed, be sure to read the 
following: 


This third memory test is technically 
called:—“MEMORY TEST: IMMEDI- 
ATE RECALL.” Take out your watch and 
study the illustration for exactly two min- 
utes. Try to take in and memorize every 
detail. Imagine that you have come upon a 
scene of a hold-up similar to the one pictured 


Flow Good a Dencnte 
A TOE? 


below. Later on you _are asked to testify 
as to what you saw. That is the test. 


At the end of the two minutes, turn to 
page 269, and answer the thirty-five ques- 
tions entirely from memory. 

Under no circumstances must you refer 
back to this page while answering the ques- 
tions. When you have answered all you can, 
check your answers by referring to the pic- 
ture, 


If you answer the entire thirty-five ques- 
tions correctly, your score will be 100, and 
you may be said to have great detecting- 
abilities. If you can answer only half of 
the questions, the score will be 50, etc. 


You will find it a lot of fun and amuse- 
ment to test members of your family and 
your friends by means of this scientific test, 
and you will be astonished at the wide varia- 
tions of the abilities of people to score in 
this most absorbing game. 
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EEP in our subconscious mind, the truth 

is often hidden, secreted away behind a 
barrier of conscious inhibitions and unrecog- 
nized complexes. The psychopathologist, delv- 
ing into the innermost soul, can reveal to our- 
selves, and if necessary, to others, the things 
we try to hide. In this amazing, yet accurately 
scientific story, Luther Trant probes the sub- 
conscious mind of a woman by utilizing a well- 
known psychological formula in conjunction 
with a clever timing device. You will learn more 
from reading this exciting tale, than a whole 
volume of academic psychology would give you. 


‘¢@ MAZING, Trant.” 
“More than merely amazing! Face the fact, 
Dr. Reiland, and it is astounding, incredible, 


disgraceful! After five thousand years of civiliza- 
tion, our police and court procedures recognize no 
higher knowledge of men than the first Pharaoh put 
into practice in Egypt before the pyramids!” 
Young Luther Trant pushed impatiently back 
from Reiland’s breakfast table and crossed one mus- 
cular leg awkwardly over the other. Awkwardly, 
and with the same rebellious impatience, he pushed 
his fingers through his thick red hair. His queerly 
mismated eyes—one more gray than blue, the other 


‘more blue than gray—flashed at his older com- 


panion earnestly. And under his right eye (the 
bluer one) a tiny birth-scar, 
usually almost indistinguish- 
able, glowed dimly pink in his 
intenseness. On his knee 
Trant held the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, and, as he went 
on, his finger followed the par- 
agraphs. 

“Listen! ‘A man’s body 
found in Jackson Park’; six 
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From concealed clues and minute 
evidence, Luther Trant relent- 
fessly chases a criminal genius. 





suspects seen near the spot have been arrested. ‘The 
Schlaack’s abduction or murder’; three men under 
arrest for that since last 


Wednesday. ‘The Lawton 
trial progresses’; with the 
likelihood that young Lawton 
will be declared innocent; 
eighteen months he has been 
in confinement—eighteen 
months of indelible association 
with criminals! And here’s 
the big one: ‘Sixteen men are 
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A dead man les under the stigma of 
double guilt. Can his name be cleared? 
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“Books!” Trant said. “Library!” answered the girl, now able to associate the different 
words, and in her minimum time of two and a half seconds. 


held as suspected of complicity in the murder of 
Bronson, the prosecuting attorney.’ Did you ever 
hear of such a carnival of arrests? And put beside 


-that the fact that for ninety-three out of every 


one hundred homicides no one is ever punished!” 
The old professor turned his ruddy face, sur- 
mounted by the bald dome of his cranium, patient- 
ly toward his young companion.. For some time 
Dr. Reiland had noted uneasily the growing rest- 
lessness of his brilliant but hot-headed young aid. 
But till he had to let him go, Dr. Reiland meant to 
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hold him in his psychological laboratory. 

“Five thousand years of being civilized,” Trant 
burst on, “and we still have the ‘third degree’! We 
still confront a suspect with his crime, hoping he 
will ‘flush’ or ‘lose color,’ ‘gasp’ or ‘stammer.’ And 
if in the face of this crude test we find him pre- 
pared or hardened so that he can prevent the blood 
from suffusing his face, or too noticeably leaving 
it; if he inflates his lungs properly and controls his 
tongue when he speaks, we are ready to call him 
innocent. Is it not so, Sir?” 
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“Yes,” the old man nodded, patiently. “It is so, 
I fear. What then, Trant?” 

“What, Dr. Reiland? Why, you and I and every 
psychologist in every psychological laboratory in 
this country and abroad have been playing with the 
answer for years! For years we have been meas- 
uring the effect of every thought, impulse and act 
in the human being. Daily I have been proving, as 
mere laboratory experiments to astonish a row of 
staring sophomores, that which—applied in courts 
and jails—would conclusively prove a man inno- 
cent in five minutes, or condemn him as a criminal 
on the evidence of his own uncontrollable reactions. 
And more than that, Dr. Reiland! Teach any de- 
tective what you have taught to me, and if he has 
half the persistence in looking for the marks of 
crime on men that he had in tracing its marks on 
things, he can clear up half the cases that fill the 
jail in three days.” 

“And the other half within the week, I suppose, 
Trant?” The older man smiled at the other’s en- 
thusiasm. 

“Dr. Reiland,” returned Trant, more soberly, 
“you have taught me the use of the cardiograph, 
by which the effect upon the heart of every act and 


passion can be read as a physician reads the pulse . 


chart of his patient, the pneumograph, which traces 
the minutest meaning of the breathing; the galvan- 
ometer, that wonderful instrument which, though a 
man hold every feature and muscle passionless as 
death, will betray him through the sweat glands in 
the palms of his hands. You have taught me—as 
a scientific experiment—how a man not seen to 
stammer or hesitate, in perfect control of his 
speech and faculties, must surely show through his 
thought associations, which he cannot know he is 
betraying, the marks that any important act and 
every crime must make indelibly upon his mind—” 

“Associations?” Dr. Reiland interrupted him less 
patiently. “That is merely the method of the Ger- 
man doctors—Freud’s method—used by Jung in 


Zurich to diagnose the causes of adolescent insan-. 


ity.” 

“Precisely.” Trant followed with his eyes the 
old professor who had risen and moved toward the 
window. “Merely the method of the German doc- 
tors! The method of Freud and Jung! Do you 
think that I, with that method, would not have 
known eighteen months ago that Lawton wasbin- 
nocent? Do you suppose that I could not pick out 
among those sixteen men the Bronson murderer? 
If ever such a problem comes to me I shall not take 
eighteen months to solve it. I will not take a 
week.” 

In spite of himself Dr. Reiland’s lips curled at 
this arrogant assertion. ‘We meet no such prob- 
lems here, Trant,” he said. He looked out into the 
quiet street of the university town. “The biggest 
questions we can give you to solve are such as this” 
—he pointed— “Why is a delicate girl like Mar- 
garet Lawrie running out at her front door a little 
after seven o’clock on this frosty morning without 
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either hat or jacket for protection?’ 

“And that, too, I could solve,” answered Trant. 
“But it will be unnecessary, since she seems to be 
coming here, and herself will tell us.” 

It was characteristic of him that before the door 
bell had stopped ringing or the servant had had 
time to answer, Trant had opened the door. On the 
girl’s forehead, very white under the mass of her 


dark hair, in her wide gray eyes and in the tense 


lines of her straight mouth and rounded chin, he 
read at once the nervous anxiety of a highly-strung 
woman. 

“Professor Reiland,” she demanded, in @ quick 
voice, “do you know where my father is?” 

“My dear Margaret,” the old man took her hand, 
which trembled violently, “you must not excite 
yourself this way.” 

“You do not know!” the girl cried excitedly. “T 
see it in your face. Dr. Reiland, father did not 
come home last night! He sent no word.” 

Reiland’s face went blank. No one knew better 
than he how great was the break in Dr. Lawrie’s 
habits that this fact implied, for the man was his 
dearest friend. Twenty years Dr. Lawrie had been 
treasurer of the university. In that time only three 
events—his marriage, the birth of his daughter, 
and his. wife’s death—had been allowed to interfere 
with the stern and rigorous routine into which he © 
had welded his lonely life. So Reiland paled, and 
drew the trembling girl toward him. 

“When did you see him last, Miss Lawrie?” 
Trant asked gently. 

“Dr. Reiland, last night he went to his university 
office to work,” she replied, as though the older man 
had spoken. “Sunday night. It was very unusual. 
All day he had acted so strangely. He looked so 
tired.” 

“Professor Reiland and I are just going to the 
campus,” Trant spoke quickly, as the girl helplessly 
broke off. “We will stop at his office. Harrison 
can tell us what has called him away. There is not 
one chance in a thousand, Miss Lawrie, that any- 
thing has happened to him.” 

“Trant is right, my dear.” 
ered himself. “Go home, and don’t worry.” 
was slipping on his overcoat. 


Reiland had recov- 
He 


The Strange Leak 


HE tower clock of University Hall had just 
gone seven; and in front of them the building 
itself lifted its broad shape with its fifty windows 
on the east glimmering like great eyes in the early 
morning sun. Only, on three of these eyes the lids 
were closed—the shutters of the treasurer’s office 
were fastened. Trant could not remember that ever 
before he had seen shutters closed on University 
Hall. They had stood open until, on many, the 
hinges had rusted solid. He glanced at Dr. Rei- 
land, who shuddered, but straightened again, 
stiffly. 
“There must be a gas leak,” Trant commented, 
sniffing, as they entered the empty building. But 











the white-faced man beside him paid no heed, as 
they sped down the corridor. 

On both sides of them were doors with high, 
ground-glass transoms, and as they advanced to- 
ward the corridor door of Dr. Lawrie’s office the 
smell of gas grew stronger. Dr. Reiland tried it; 
but Trant stooped to the keyhole and found it 
plugged with paper. He caught the transom bar, 
set his foot upon the knob and, drawing himself up, 
pushed against the transom. It resisted; but he 
pounded it in, and, as its glass panes fell tinkling, 
the fumes of illuminating gas burst out and choked 
him. 

“A foot,” he called down to his trembling com- 
_panion, as he peered into the darkened room— 
“Some one on the lounge!” 

Dropping down, he threw his strong shoulder 
vainly against the door. Reiland hurried to a reci- 
tation room across the corridor and dragged out a 
heavy table. Together they drove a corner of this 
against the lock; it broke, and as the door whirled 
back on its hinges.the fumes of gas poured forth, 
stifling them and driving them back. Head low- 
ered, Trant rushed in, threw up the three windows, 
one after the other, and beat open the shutters. He 
leaped upon the flat-topped desk under the gas fix- 
tures in the center of the room and turned off the 
four jets from which the gas was pouring. Dart- 
ing across the hall, he opened the windows of the 
room opposite. 

At once the strong morning breeze eddied 
through the building, clearing the gas before it. It 
set doors swinging, and, unnoticed at the moment 
while Dr. Reiland with tears streaming from his 
eyes knelt by the body of his lifelong friend, it lifted 
from a metal tray upon the desk scores of frag- 
ments of charred paper which scattered over the 
room, over the floor and furniture, over even the 
couch where the still figure lay, with its white face 
drawn and contorted. 

Reiland arose and touched his old friend’s hand, 
his voice breaking. ‘He has been dead for hours. 
Oh, Lawrie!” 

Through the open windows the view embraced a 
dozen recitation halls and laboratories. The great 
buildings, so silent now, in a very few moments 
would be echoing to the tread of hundreds of stu- 
dents, 

As the two men stood beside the dead body of 
him in whose charge had been all finances of this 
great institution, their eyes met, and in those of 
Trant was a silent question. Reddening and pal- 
ing by turns Reiland answered it, “No, Trant, 
nothing lies behind this death. Whether it was of 
purpose or by accident, no secret, no disgrace, 
drove him to it. That I know.” 

The young man’s oddly mismated eyes glowed 
into his, questioningly. “We must get President 
Joslyn,” he said. 

While he was at the telephone Dr. Reiland swept 
the fragments of glass across the sill, and closed 


THE MAN IN THE ROOM 


the door and windows with shaking hands. 

Already feet were sounding in the corridors; and 
the rooms about were fast filling before Trant made 
out the president’s thin figure, an overcoat across 
its shoulders, bending against the wind as he hur- 
ried across the campus. 

Dr. Joslyn’s<swift glance as Trant opened the 
door to him—a glance which, in spite of the student 
pallor of his high-boned face, marked the man of 
action—considered and comprehended all. 

“Who laid Lawrie there?” he asked sharply after 
an instant. , 

“He laid himself there,” Reiland softly replied. 
“It was there we found him.” 

Trant put his finger on a scratch on the wall pa- 
per made by the sharp corner of the davenport 
longue; the corner was still white with plaster. 
Plainly, the lounge had been violently pushed out 
of its position, scratching the paper. 

Dr. Joslyn’s eyes passed on about the room, 
passed by Reiland’s appeal, met Trant’s direct look 
and followed it to the smaller desk beside the dead 
treasurer’s. He opened the door to his own office. 


The Burnt Papers 


HEN Mr. Harrison comes,” he commanded, 
“tell him I wish to see him. The treasurer’s 
office will not be opened this morning.” 

“Harrison is late,”’ he commented, as he returned 
to the others. “He usually is here by seven-thirty.” 
Harrison was Dr. Lawrie’s secretary and assistant. 

“Now give me the particulars,” the president 
said, turning to Trant. 

“They are all before you,” Trant replied briefly. 
“The room was filled with gas. These four outlets 
of the fixture were turned full on. And besides,” 
he touched now with his fingers four tips with com- 
position ends to regulate the flow which lay upon 
the table, “‘these tips had been removed, probably 
with these pincers that lie beside them. Where the 
nippers came from I do not know.” 

“They belong here,” Joslyn answered, absently. 
“Lawrie had the tinkering habit.” He opened a 
lower desk drawer, filled with tools and nails and 
screws, and dropped the nippers inio it. 


é¢ 





“The door- was locked inside?” inquired the 


president. 

“Yes, it is a spring lock,” Trant answered. 

Dr. Joslyn straightened, and his eyes met Rei- 
land’s almost sternly. 

“Reiland,” he demanded, “you have been closer 
to Lawrie than any other man. What was the cause 
of this?” 

“T have been close to him,” the old man answered 
bravely. “You and I, Joslyn, were almost his only 
friends. We at least should know there can have 
been no—real reason. Lawrie’s life has been open 
as noonday.” 

“Yet he had been burning papers.” The pres- 
ident pointed quietly to the metal tray. 

Dr. Reiland winced. 
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“Some one had been burning papers,” Trant 
softly interpolated. 

“Some one?” ‘The president looked up sharply. 

“These ashes were all in the tray, I think,” Trant 
contented himself with answering. “They scat- 
tered when I opened the windows.” 

Joslyn lifted a stiletto letter-opener from the desk 
and tried to separate, so-as to read, the carbonized 
ashes left in the tray. They fell into a thousand 
pieces. 

Trant’s eyes had registered all the room and now 
measured Joslyn and Dr. Reiland. They had 
ceased to be trusted men and friends of his as he 
incorporated them as elements in the problem, Sud- 
denly he stooped before the couch, slipped his hand 
under the body, and drew out a crumpled paper. 
It was a recently canceled note for twenty thou- 
sand dollars drawn on the university regularly by 
Dr. Lawrie as treasurer. 

“What is the matter, Joslyn?” Dr. Reiland 
started up. 

“A note. I cannot recollect its circumstances.” 
The president stared at the paper. Suddenly his 
face whitened. “Where are Lawrie’s keys?” He 
opened the desk drawer; but Trant went straight to 
the couch and took the keys from Lawrie’s pocket. 

Dr. Joslyn unlocked the vault at the foot of the 
couch and took the top one from a pile of books 
within. 

“Reiland,” he said, pitifully, “the trustees au- 


_ thorized this note for two thousand dollars, not 


twenty.” 

“But it has been canceled. See, he paid it! And 
these,” he motioned to the ashes in the tray, “if 
these, too, were notes—raised, as you clearly ac- 
cuse—he must have paid them. They were re- 
turned.” 

“Paid? Yes!” Dr. Joslyn’s voice rang accus- 
ingly. “Paid from the university funds! See, 
Lawrie himself had entered them for their face 
amounts as he paid them. Here,” he turned back a 
few pages swiftly, “they are entered for the 
amounts we authorized a few months ago. The 
total discrepancy exceeds one hundred thousand 
dollars!” 

“Hush!” Reiland was upon him. “Hush.” 

The morning was advancing. The halls re- 
sounded with the tread of students passing to reci- 
tation rooms. 

“Who filled this note out?” Trant had picked up 
the paper and asked this question suddenly. 

“Harrison. It was the custom. The signature is 
Lawrie’s, and the note is regular. Oh, there can be 
no doubt, Reiland!” 

“No, no!” the old man objected. 
was not a thief!” 

“How else can it be? The tips taken from the fix- 
ture, the keyhole plugged with paper, the shutters 
—never closed before for ten years—fastened 
within, the door locked! Burned notes, the single 
one left signed in his own hand! Do you forget 
that the trustees meet to-morrow night and he then 
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would have had to present his books? We must 
face it, Reiland; a suicide—a hundred thousand 
dollars short in his account!” 

“Luther!” The old professor turned, stretching 
out his hands to his young assistant. “Do you, too, 
believe this? It is not so! Oh, my boy, just before 
this terrible thing, you were telling me of the new 
training which could be used to clear the innocent 
and prove the guilty. I thought it braggadocio. I 
scoffed at your ideas. But if your words were 
truth, now prove them. Take this shame from this 
innocent man.” 

The young man sprang to his friend as he tot- 
tered: “Dr. Reiland, I shall clear him!” he prom- 
ised wildly. “I shall prove, I swear, not only that 
Dr. Lawrie was not a thief, but—he was not even 
a suicide!” 

“What madness is this, Trant,” the president de- 
manded impatiently, “when the facts are so plain 
before us?” 


The Single Note 


6¢C0 plain, Dr. Joslyn? Yes,” the young man re- 

joined, “very plain indeed—the fact that 
before the papers were burned, before the gas was 
turned on or the tips taken from the fixture, before 
that door was slammed and the spring lock fastened 
it from the outside—Dr. Lawrie was dead and was 
laid upon that lounge!” 

“What? What—what, Trant?” Reiland and the 
president exclaimed together. But the young man 
addressed himself only to the president. 

“You yourself, sir, before we told you how we 
found him, saw that Dr. Lawrie had not himself 
lain down, ‘but had been laid upon the lounge. He 
is not light; some one almost dropped him there, 
since the edge of the lounge cut the plaster on the 
wall. The single note not burned lay under his 
body, where it could scarcely have escaped if the 
notes were burned first; where it would most sure- 
ly have been overlooked if the body already lay 
there. Gas would not be pouring out during the 
burning, so the tips were probably taken off later. 
It must have struck you how theatric all this is, 
that some one has thought of its effect, that some 
one has arranged this room, and, leaving Lawrie 
dead, has gone away, closing the spring lock——” 

“Luther!” Dr. Lawrie had risen, his hands 
stretched out before him. “You are charging mur- 
der !” 

“Wait!” Dr. Joslyn was standing by the win- 
dow, and his eyes had caught the swift approach 
of a Lincoln automobile which, with its plate 
glass shimmering in the sun, was taking the broad 
sweep into the driveway. As it slowed before the 
entrance, the president swung back to those in the 
room. 

“We two,” he said, “were Lawrie’s nearest 
friends—he had but one other. When you tele- 
phoned me this morning I called up Branower, sim- 
ply asking him to meet me at the treasurer’s office 
at once. He is coming now. Go down and prepare 











him, Trant. His wife is with him. She must not 
come up.” 

Trant hurried down without comment. Through 
the window of the car he could see the profile of a 
woman, and beyond it the broad, powerful face of 
a.man with piercing eyes and clean shaven 
jowls. Branower was the President of the Board 
of Trustees of the university, an office in which he 
had succeeded his father. At least half a dozen of 
the surrounding buildings had been erected by the 
elder Branower, and practically his entire fortune 
had been bequeathed to the university. 

“Well, Trant, what is it?” the trustee asked. He 
had opened the door of the Lincoln and was pre- 
paring to descend. 

“Mr. Branower,” Trant replied, “Dr. Lawrie was 
found this morning dead in his office.” 

“Dead? This morning?’ A muddy grayness ap- 
peared under the flush of Branower’s cheeks. 
“Why! I was coming to see him—even before I 
heard from Joslyn. What was the cause?” 


Asphyxiated 


6¢67THE room was filled with gas.” 
“Asphyxiation !” 

“An accident?” the woman asked, leaning for- 
ward. Even as she whitened with the horror of 
this news, Trant found himself wondering at her 
beauty. Every feature was so perfect, so flawless, 
and her manner so sweet and full of charm that, 
at this first close sight of her, Trant found him- 
self excusing and approving Branower’s marriage. 
She was an unknown American girl, whom Bran- 
ower had met in Paris and had brought back to 
reign socially over this proud university suburb 
where his father’s friends and associates had had 
to accept her and—criticise. 

“Dr. Lawrie asphyxiated,” she repeated, 
dentally, Mr. Trant?” 

“We—hope so, Mrs. Branower.” 

“There is no clew to the perpetrator?” 

“Why, if it was an accident, Mrs. Branower, 
there was no perpetrator.” 

“Cora!” Branower ejaculated. 

“How silly of me!’ She flushed prettily. “But 
Dr. Lawrie’s lovely daughter; what a shock to 
her !”” 

Branower touched Trant upon the arm. After 
his first personal shock, he had become at once a 


“acci- 


trustee—the trustee of the university whose treas- . 


urer lay dead in his office just as his accounts were 
to be submitted to the board. He dismissed his 
wife hurriedly. “Now, Trant, let us go up.” 

President Joslyn met Branower’s grasp mechan- 
ically and acquainted the president of the trustees, 
almost curtly, with the facts as he had found them. 

“Short one hundred thousand dollars, Joslyn? 
It is suicide?” the president of the trustees was re- 
volting at the charge. 

“T can see no other solution,” the president re- 
plied, “though Mr. Trant——” 
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“And I might have saved this!” The trustee’s 
face had grown white as he looked down at the 
man on the couch. “Oh, Lawrie, why did T put you 
off to the last moment?” 

He turned, fumbling in his pocket for a letter. 
“He sent this Saturday,” he confessed, pitifully. “I 
should have come to him at once, but I could not 
suspect this.” 

Joslyn read the letter through with a look of 
growing conviction. It was in the clear hand of 
the dead treasurer. “This settles all,” he said, de- 
cidedly, and he reread it aloud: 

DEAR BRANOWER: I pray you, as you have 
pity for a man with sixty years of probity be- 
hind him facing dishonor and disgrace, to 
come to me at the earliest possible hour. Do 
not, I pray, delay later than Monday, I implore 
you. 

JAMES LAWRIE. 

Dr. Reiland buried his face in his hands, and 
Joslyn turned to Trant. On the young man’s face 
was a look of deep perplexity. 

“When did you get that, Mr. Branower?” Trant 
asked, finally. 

“He wrote it Saturday morning. It was deliv- 
ered to my house Saturday afternoon. But I was 
motoring with my wife. I did not get it until I 
returned late Sunday afternoon.” 

“Then you could not have come much sooner.” 

“No; yet I might have done something if I had 
suspected that behind this letter was hidden not 
merely disgrace, but suicide.” 

“Disgrace, perhaps, but not suicide, Mr. Bran- 
ower!” Trant interrupted curtly. 

“What?” 

“Look at-his face. It is white and drawn. If 
asphyxiated, it would be blue, swollen. Before the 
gas was turned on he was dead—struck dead 

“Struck dead? By whom?” 

“By the man in this room last night! By the 
man who burned those notes, plugged the keyhole, 
turned on the gas, arranged the rest of these the- 
atricals, and went away to leave Dr. Lawrie a thief 
and a suicide to—protect himself! Two men had 
access to the university funds, handled these notes! 
One lies before us; and the man in this room last 
night, I should say, was the other—” he glanced 
at the clock—‘“the man who at the hour of nine 
has not yet appeared at his office!” 

“Harrison?” cried Joslyn and Reiland together: 

“Yes, Harrison,” Trant answered, stoutly. “I 
certainly prefer him for the man in the room last 
night.” 

“Harrison?” Branower repeated, 
ously. “Impossible!” 

“How impossible?” Trant asked, defiantly. 

“Because Harrison, Mr. Trant,” the president of 
the trustees rejoined, “was struck senseless at El- 
gin in an automobile accident Saturday noon. He 
has been in the Elgin hospital, scarcely conscious, 
ever since.’ 

“How did you learn that, Mr. Branower ?” 
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“T have helped many young men to positions 
here. Harrison was one. Because of that, I sup- 
pose, he filled in my name on the ‘whom to notify’ 
line of a personal identification card he carried. 
The hospital doctors notified me just as I was leav- 
ing home in my car. I saw him at the Elgin hospi- 
tal that afternoon.” 

Young Trant stared into the steady eyes of the 
president of the trustees. “Then Harrison could 
not have been the man in the room last night. Do 
you realize what that implies?” he asked, whiten- 
ing. “I preferred, I said, to fix him as Harrison. 
That would keep both Dr. Lawrie from being the 
thief and any close personal intimate of his from 
being the man who struck him dead here last night. 
But with Harrison not here, the treasurer him- 
self must have been conscious of this crime,” he 
struck the canceled note in his hand, “and been 
concealing it for—that close friend of his who came 
here with him. You see how very terribly it sim- 
plifies our problem? It was some one close enough 

_to Lawrie to cause him to conceal the thing as long 
as he could, and some one intimate enough to know 
of the treasurer’s tinkering habits, so that, even in 
great haste, he could think at once of the gas nip- 
pers in Lawrie’s private tool drawer. Gentlemen,” 
the yong assistant tensely added, “I must ask you 
which of you three was the one in this room with 
Dr. Lawrie last night?” 

“What?” The word in three different cadences 
burst from their lips—amazement, anger, threat. 


Suicide or Murder? 


E lifted a shaking hand to stop them. 

“T realize,” he went on more quickly, “that, 
after having suggested one charge and having it 
shown false, I am now making a far more serious 
one, which, if I cannot prove it, must cost me my 
position here. But I make it now again, directly. 
One of you three was in this room with Dr. Lawrie 
last night. Which one? I could tell within the hour 
if I could take you successively to the psychological 
laboratory and submit you to a test. But, perhaps 
I need not. Before to-morrow night I hope to be 
able to tell the other two, for which of you Dr. 
Lawrie concerned himself with this crime, and who 
it was that in return struck him dead Sunday night 
and left him to bear a double disgrace as a suicide.” 

Without a backward look he burst from the 
room, and, running down the steps, left the campus. 

At five o’clock that afternoon, when Trant rang 
the bell at Dr. Joslyn’s door, he saw that Mr. Bran- 
ower and Dr. Reiland had been taken into the 
president’s private study before him. 

“Dr. Reiland and Mr. Branower have come to 
hear the coroner’s report to me,” Joslyn explained. 
“Lawrie did not die from asphyxiation. An au- 
topsy to-morrow will show the cause of his death. 
Obviously another person was in the room.” 


“Not Harrison,” Trant replied. “I have just 
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come from Elgin, where, though I was not allowed 
to speak with him, I saw him in the hospital.” 

“You doubted he was there?” Branower asked. 

“T have traced the notes, too,” the young man 
continued. “All were made out as usual, signed 
regularly by Dr. Lawrie and paid by him per- 
sonally, upon maturity, from the university re- 
serve. So I have made only more certain that the ~ 
man in the room must have been one of Dr. Law- 
rie’s closest friends. I came back and saw Mar- 
garet Lawrie.” 

Reiland’s eyes filled with tears. “This terrible 
thing has prostrated poor Margaret,” he said. 

“T found it so,” Trant rejoined. “Her memory 
is temporarily destroyed. I could make her com- 
prehend little. Yet she has been told only of her 
father’s death. Does that seem sufficient cause for 
such prostration? More likely it points to some 
guilty knowledge of her father’s trouble and whom 
he was protecting. If so, her very condition makes 
it impossible for her to conceal those guilty associa- 
tions under examination.” 

“Guilty associations?’ Dr. Reiland rose, ner- 
vously. 

“Yes; which I mean to discover in this case by 
the simple association of words—Freud’s method.” 

“How? What do you mean?” Branower and 
Joslyn exclaimed. 

“Tt is a method for getting at the concealed 
causes of mental disturbance. It is especially use- 
ful in diagnosing cases of insanity or mental break- 
down from insufficiently known causes.” 

‘““We have a machine, the chronoscope,” Trant 
continued, as the others waited, interrogatively, 
“which registers the time to a thousandth part of 
a second, if necessary. The German physicians 
merely speak a series of words which may arouse 
in the patient ideas that are at the bottom of his 
insanity. Those words which are connected with 
the trouble cause deeper feeling in the subject and 
are marked by longer intervals of time before the 
word in reply can be spoken. The nature of the 
word spoken by the patient often clears the causes 
for his mental agitation or prostration. 

“In this case, if Margaret Lawrie had reason to 
believe that any one of you were closely associated 
with her father’s trouble, the speaking of that 
one’s name or the mentioning of anything con- 
nected with that one, must betray an easily regis- 
tered and decidedly measurable disturbance.” 

“T have heard of this,” Joslyn commented. 

“Excellent,” the president of the trustees agreed, 
“if Margaret’s physician does not object.” _ 

“T have already spoken with him,” Trant replied. 
“Can I expect you all at Dr. Lawrie’s to-morrow 
morning when I test Margaret to discover the iden- 
tity of the intimate friend who caused the crime 
charged to her father?” 

Dr. Lawrie’s three dearest friends nodded in 
turn. 

(Continued on page 270)' 
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The Seismograph Adventure (continuea from page 207) 


as if not knowing in whom he could 
trust. But Kennedy hurried on to his 
next point. 

“Who was it that gave the pre- 
scription to Mrs. Vandam originally? 
She is dead and cannot tell. The 
others won’t tell, for the person who 
gave her that prescription was the 
person who later substituted the fatal 
capsule in place of the harmless. The 
original prescription is here. I have 
been able to discover from it nothing 
at all by examining the handwriting. 


Nor does the texture of the paper in-. 


dicate anything to me. But the ink— 
ah, the ink. 

“Most inks seem very similar, I 
suppose, but to a person who has 
made a study of the chemical compo- 
sition of ink they are very different. 
Ink is composed of iron tannate, 
which on exposure to air gives the 
black of writing. The original pig- 
ment—say blue or blue-black ink—is 
placed in the ink, to make the writing 
visible at first, and gradually fades, 
giving place to the black of the tan- 
nate which is formed. The dyestuffs 
employed in the commercial inks of 
to-day vary in colour from pale green- 
ish blue to indigo and deep violet. No 
two give identical reactions—at all 
events not when mixed with the iron 
tannate to form the pigment in writ- 
ing. 

“Tt is owing to the difference in 
these provisional coloring matters 
that it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween writing written with different 
kinds of ink. I was able easily to 
obtain samples of the inks used by the 
Vandams, by Mrs. Popper, by Mr. 
Farrington, and by the druggist. I 
have compared the writing of the or- 
iginal prescription with a color scale 
of my own construction, and I have 
made chemical tests. The druggist’s 
ink conforms exactly to the writing on 
the two pill-boxes, but not to the pre- 
scription. One of the other three inks 
conforms by test absolutely to the ink 
in that prescription signed ‘Dr. C. W. 
H.’ as a blind. In a moment my chain 
of evidence against the owner of that 
bottle of ink will be complete.” 


The Pendulums 


I could not help but think of the 
two pendulums on the shelf behind 
the curtain, but Craig said nothing 
for a moment to indicate that he re- 
ferred to that apparatus. We sat 
dazed. Farrington seemed nervous 
and ill atease. Mrs. Popper, who had 
not recovered from the hysterical con- 
dition of her exposure, with difficulty 
controlled her emotion. Vandam was 
crushed. 

“T have not only arranged this lab- 
oratory so as to reproduce Mrs. Pop- 
per’s séance-room,” began Craig 


afresh, “but I have had the cabinet - 


placed in relatively the same position 
a similar cabinet occupies in Mr. Van- 
dam’s private séance-room in the 
Vandam mansion. 


“One night, Mr. Jameson and my- 
self were visiting Mr. Vandam. At 
precisely twelve-thirty we heard most 
unaccountable rappings from that 
cabinet. I particularly noted the po- 
sition of the cabinet. Back of it ran 
a hallway. That is duplicated here. 
Back of this cabinet is a hallway. I 
had heard of these rappings before 
we went, but was afraid that it would 
be impossible for me to catch the 
ghost red handed. There is a limit to 
what you can do the first time you 
enter a man’s house, and, besides 
that was no time to arouse suspicion 
in the mind of anyone. But science 
has a way out of every dilemma. I 
determind to learn something of these 
rappings.” 

Craig paused and glanced first at 
Farrington, then at Mrs. Popper, and 
then at Mr. Vandam. 3 

“Mr. Jameson,” he resumed, “will 
escort the doctor, the inspector, Mr. 
Farrington, Mrs. Popper, and Mr. 
Vandam into my imitation hall of the 
Vandam mansion. I want each of you 
in turn to tiptoe up that hall to a spot 
indicated on the wall, back of the cab- 
inet, and strike that spot several 
sharp blows with your knuckles.” 

I did as Craig instructed, tiptoeing 
up myself first so that they could not 
mistake his meaning. The rest fol- 
lowed separately, and after a moment 
we returned silently in suppressed ex- 
citement to the room. 

Craig was still standing by the 
table, but now the pendulums with the 
magnets and needles and drums work- 
ed by clockwork were before him. 

“Another person outside the Van- 
dam family had a key to the Vandam 
mansion,” he began gravely. “That 
person, by the way, was the one who 
waited, night by night, until Mrs. 
Vandam took the fatal capsule, and 
then when she had taken it apprised 
the old man of the fact and strength- 
ened an already blind faith in the 
shadow world.” 

You could have heard a pin drop. 


In fact you could almost have felt it_ 


drop. : 

“That other person who, unobserv- 
ed, had free access to the house,” he 
continued in the breathless stillness, 
“fs in this room now.” 

He was looking at O’Connor as if 
for corroboration. O’Connor nodded. 
“Information derived from the but- 
ler,” he muttered. 

The Seismograph . 

“T did not know this until yester- 
day,” Kennedy continued, “but I sus- 
pected that something of the sort ex- 
isted when I was first told by Dr. 
Hanson of the rappings. I deter- 
mined to hear those rappings, and 
make a record of them. So, the night 
Mr. Jameson and I visited Mr. Van- 
dam, I carried this little instrument 
with me.” : 

Almost lovingly he touched the 
pendulums on the table. They were 
now at rest and kept so by means of 


a lever that prevented all vibration 
whatever. 

“See, I release this lever—now, 
let no one in the room move. Watch 
the needles on the paper as the clock- 
work revolves the drums. I take a 
step—ever so lightly. The pendulums 
vibrate, and the needles trace a 
broken line on the paper on each 
drum. I stop; the lines are practic- 
ally straight. I take another step and 
another, ever so lightly. See the deli- 
cate pendulums vibrate? See, the 
lines they trace are jagged lines.” 

He stripped the paper off the drums 
and laid it flat on the table before 
him, with two other similar pieces of 
paper. 

“Just before the time of the rapping 
I placed this instrument in the corner 
of the Vandam cabinet, just as I 
placed it in this cabinet after Mr. 
Jameson conducted you from the 
room. In neither case were suspicions 
aroused. Everything in both cases 
was perfectly normal—I mean the 
‘ghost’ was in ignorance of the pres- 
ence, if not the very existence, of this 
instrument. 

“This is an improved seismograph,” 
he explained, “one after a very recent 
model by Dr. Galitzin of the National 
Academy of Petrograd. The seismo- 
graph, as you know, was devised to 
register earthquakes at a distance. 
This one not only measures the size of 
a distant earthquake, but the actual 
direction from which the earth-trem- 
ors come. That is why there are two 
pendulums and two drums. 


“The magnetic arrangement is to 


,cut short the vibrations set up in the 


pendulums, to prevent them from con= 
tinuing to vibrate after the first 
shock. Thus they are ready in an in- 
stant to record another tremor. Other 
seismographs continue to vibrate for 
a long time as a result of one tremor 
only. Besides, they give little indi- 
cation of the direction from which the 
tremors come. 

“T think you must all appreciate 
that your tiptoeing up the hall must 
cause a far greater disturbence in 
this delicate seismograph than even a 
very severe earthquake thousands of 
miles away, which it was built to 
record.” 

He paused and examined the pap- 
ers sharply. 

“This is the record made by the 
‘ghost’s’ walk the other night,” he 
said, holding up two of them in his 
left hand. ‘Here on the table, on two 
other longer sheets, I have records of 
the vibrations set up by those in this 
room walking tonight. 

“Here is Mr. Jameson’s—his is not 
a bit like the ghost’s. Nor is Mr. 
Vandam’s. Least of all are Dr. Han- 
son’s and Inspector O’Connor’s, for 
they are heavy men. 

“Now here is Mr. .Farrington’s”— 
he bent down closely—“he is a light 
man, and the ghost was light.” 


(Contiued on page 270) 
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= UT of the pages of fic- 
: tion, the scientific detec- 
- tive has stepped into 
real life. The murderer may 
break out of prison walls, but 
he cannot escape the thin glass 
of the test-tube. The burglar 
may leave no fingerprints, but 
the psychologist will identify 
him. The counterfeiter may 
reproduce exact replicas of 
U.S. currency, but the spectro- 
‘photometer will disclose his 
forgeries. The laboratory has 
taken the place of the third de- 
gree; brains in the head of the 
detective have replaced the billy 
in his hand; while, more often 
than not, the sleuth who solves a 
baffling murder mystery never 
sees the man whom the irrefut- 
able. evidence of science sends 
to the “‘hot seat’’. 

The criminal may so change 


By H. H. DUNN 


Criminals of the past lived in 
terror of that which could track 
them to their hiding places (hours 
after a crime was committed) by 
traces invisible to human eyes or 
ears or nose—the “bloodhound.” 

With the advent of the automo- 
bile, the enlargement of cities, the 
complexities of crime, the blood- 
hound was relegated to the scrap- 
heap of criminal detective meth- 
ods. .But a new terror was to take 
its place—the scientific detective, 
whose test-tube and microscope 
are ten times more deadly to the 
criminal than even the blood- 
hound’s uncanny powers of scent. 
In this article you will read of 
actual cases in which criminals 
have been captured and convicted 
on clues and evidence perceptible 
to the detective only by reason 
of the scientist’s microscope and 


test-tube, 
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Dr. Edward O. Heinrich 

in his laboratory at 

Berkeley, California. He 

found, identified and con- 

victed two train-robbers 

on evidence disclosed by 
the microscope, 


Test Whe Bloodhoonds 


his appearance that “his own 
mother cannot recognize him’; 
but the applied laws of biology, 
chemistry, physics and psy- 
chology will accurately identify 
him. From the now-numbered 
hairs of his head to the soles of 
his shoes, even the cleverest 
criminal fairly shouts his iden- 
tity to the white-aproned, mild- 
mannered, unarmed man in the 
laboratory. From his physical 
appetite to his secret thoughts, 
the criminal’s life-history is 
laid bare by the silent hand of 
science, often before the crook 
knows that he is suspected, and 
long before he stands in the 
dock. 

Three men held up and 
robbed a Southern Pacific train, 
killing one of the trainmen. The 
total clues were three grains of 
coarse salt, a minute piece of 








finger-nail, and a tiny piece of 
hair. These were placed in the 
hands of Dr. E. O. Heinrich, of 
Berkeley, California, one of the 
foremost exponents of the new 
science of crime detection in the 
laboratory. All three men, with 
an accomplice, were caught, con- 
victed and sent to the penitentiary. 
No human suspicion had pointed 
to them; but the cold eye of the 
microscope identified the salt as 
taken from a certain “lick” in the 
mountains, near the scene of the 
robbery, and used exclusively in 
the feeding of a herd of cattle. It 
was learned that a cabin on this 














Lie Detector record of a guilty man, who after- 
wards confirmed the instrument’s findings by his 
Note the exaggerated re-ac- 
tions to questions 7, 8 and 9, marked in white 


own confession, 


ink on the chart. 


Magnified photograph of forged check discloses 
indentation in paper, showing signature was 


traced from copy. 


TEST-TUBE BLOODHOUNDS 





August Vollmer, head of 
new department of Crim- 
inology of the University 
of Chicago, and one of 
the first police chiefs of 
the United States to take 
up the scientific detec- 
tion of crime. 
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range had been used as a camp by 


the four men in question shortly 
before the hold-up. Similar salt 
was found in this cabin. The three 
grains—which were rescued from 
a discarded pair of overalls, hid- 
den in the brush near the railroad 
track—were stuck to a minute 
piece of human finger-nail. The 
men were arrested, samples of 
finger nail parings taken, and that 
from the hand of the leader of the 
quartet found to be the same as 
the almost microscopic paring 
found with the salt. Microscopic 
search of a pocket in the garment 
revealed a single strand of human 
hair, less than one-quarter of an 
inch long. It was identified as 
from the head of the same man. 
He had scratched his head while 
carrying the three grains of salt 
under his finger nail, and had put 
his hand in his pocket, leaving 
there the salt, bit of nail, and tiny 
piece of hair. (Con’t. on pg. 283) 









Dr, John A. Larsen, of Berkeley, California, testing a woman with the Lie Detector, one of his many inventions. 
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“T can’t understand 
it,” he said vaguely. “May I 
see the notation?” 

Markham complied at 
once with his request. After 
5. S VAN ping | Studying the paper a mo- 
ment Drukker handed it 
back; and his little eyes nar- 
rowed malevolently. 

“Have you asked Arnesson about this? He 
was discussing this very subject with Sprigg 
last week.” 

“Oh, yes,” Vance told him carelessly. “Mr. 
Arnesson recalled the incident, but couldn’t 
throw any light on it. We thought perhaps you 
could succeed where he had failed.” 

“T regret I can’t accommodate you.” There 
was the suggestion of a sneer in Drukker’s 
reply. “Any one might use the tensor. Weyl’s 
and Ejinstein’s works are full of it, It isn’t 
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The fearful shadow of sudden death is spreading wider. 


Will Vance be in time to save the next victim? 
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is an axiom of crime detection that the 
S ited should be able to place himself in 
the criminal’s place, visualize the problems the 
latter has to contend with, and follow the pro- 
cesses of reasoning and action the criminal em- 
ploys to meet these problems. 

If the criminal happens to be a homicidal 
maniac with a highly-developed brain, it fol- 
lows that only a detective who is on a par with 
him, both culturally and mentally, can hope to 
compete with him and halt his activities. Such 
a detective we find in Philo Vance, who has set 
a new mark for all detectives of fiction to shoot 
at. We see today that Philo Vance already has 
his imitators, even as Sherlock Holmes had 
his; but there is only one Vance, and S.S. Van 
Dine is his biographer, 


“Stand back, 

ou chaps!” 
he ordered, holding 
one hand to his nose 
and mouth. 


@©000000000608008060 
@826006000800008080008 


copyrighted. . . .” He leaned over a revolving book 


j Ss ee : case and drew out a thin octavo pamphlet. Here 
Ts it coincidence that the victims of this it is in Minkowski’s ‘Relativitatsprinzip,’ only with 


eries 0 murders are named different symbols—a T for the B, for instance; and 
& PMCSOMIE: $EFICS if Greek letters for the indices.” He reached for an- 
afi ter nurse ry-rhyme characters? You other volume. “Poincaré also uses it in his ‘Hypo- 


‘ A = _théses Cosmogoniques,’ with still other symbolic 
will read the secret in t his issue. equivalents.” He tossed the books on the table con- 
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tioned by the police and admits the murder. But Vance deduces that he is 
se _—_ under the impression that-she had killed Robin because he 
a - 


In the meantime, a second murder is committed while Sperling is in prison. 
A young student of Arnesson’s, named Sprigg, is shot through the top of the 
head with a 32-calibre bullet. The BISHOP sends letters to the newspapers 
calling attention to the nursery rhyme which runs:—“There was a little man 
and he had a little gun—he shot Johnny Sprig through the middle of his wig.” 
The association between nurs rhymes and the murders leads Vance to 
—_— pn Be perverted ae is a these crim: ae He eo question 

rs. ker again, in the hope t she may confess seeing the first murder 
from her window. Now read on from here, 


Philo Moy tre amateur detective of high social standing, is helping Dis- 
trict Attorney Markham and Sergeant Heath solve a peculiar murder. 

Joseph Cochrane Robin, who was in love with Belle, Professor Dillard’s 
niece, is found lying on the archery range of the Professor’s house, with an 

S arrow between his_ribs. 

Mrs, Drukker, a neighbor of the Professor’s, whose window overlooks the 
range, is questioned and replies evasively. Her son Adolph swears that he 
entered the house about the time of the murder, and heard a scream from 
mother’s room. | 

A note is received from an unknown source, signed by the BISHOP. It 
treads, “Joseph Cochrane Robin is dead. Who killed Cock Robin? Sperling 
means sparrow.” 


Raymond Sperling, a friend of Belle and an acquaintance of Robin, is ques- 


eee eaey: “Why come to me about 
i 

“Tt wasn’t the tensor formula alone 

that led our roving footsteps to your 

' door,” said Vance lightly. “For in- 

stance, we have reason to believe that 

Sprigg’s death is connected with Rob- 
in’s murder. .”. .” 

Drukker’s long hands caught the 
edge of the table, and he leaned for- 
ward, his eyes glittering excitedly. 

“Connected—Sprigg and Robin? 
You don’t believe that newspaper 
talk, do you? . . . It’s a damned lie!” 
His face had begun to twitch, and his 
voice rose shrilly. “It’s insane non- 
sense. ... There’s no proof, I tell 
you—not\a shred of proof!” 

“Cock Robin and Johnny Sprig, 
don’t y’ know,” came Vance’s soft in- 
sistent voice. 


“That rot! That crazy rot— 
Oh, good God! Has the world gone 
mad! ...” He swayed back and 


forth as he beat on the table with one 
hand, sending the papers flying in all 
directions. 

Vance looked at him with mild sur- 


se. “ 

“Aren’t you acquainted with the 
Bishop, Mr. Drukker?” 

The man stopped swaying and, 
steadying himself, stared at Vance 
with terrible intensity. His mouth 
was drawn back at the corners, re- 
sembling the transverse laugh of pro- 
gressive muscular dystrophy. 

“You, too! You’ve gone mad!” He 
swept his eyes over us. “You damned, 
unutterable fools! There’s no such 
person as the Bishop! There wasn’t 
any such person as Cock Robin or 
Johnny Sprig. And here you are— 
men grown—trying to frighten me— 
me, a mathematician—with nursery 
tales! . . .” He began to laugh hys- 
terically. 

Vance went to him quickly, and 
taking his arm led him to his chair. 
adek his laughter died away, and he 
waved his hand wearily. 

“Too bad Robin and Sprigg were 
killed.” His tone was heavy and color- 
less. “But children are the only per- 
sons that matter... . You'll prob- 
ably find the murderer. If you don’t, 
maybe I’ll help you. But don’t let 
your imaginations run away with 
you. Keep to facts . . . facts. . .” 

The man was exhausted, and we 
left him. 

“He’s scared, Markham—deuced 
scared,” observed Vance, when we 
were again in the hall. “I could bear 
to know what is hidden in that 
shrewd warped mind of his.” 

He led the way down the hall to 
Mrs. Drukker’s door. 

“This method of visiting a lady 
doesn’t accord with the best social 

- usage. Really, y’ know, Markham, I 
wasn’t born to be a policeman. 
abhor snooping.” 


Our knock was answered by a fee- 
ble voice. Mrs. Drukker, paler than 
usual, was lying back on her chaise- 
longue by the window. Her white 
prehensile hands lay along the arms 
of the chair, slightly flexed; and more 
than ever she recalled to my mind 
the pictures I had seen of the raven- 
ing Harpies that tormented Phineus 
in the story of the Argonauts. 
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Before we could speak she said in 
a strained terrified voice: “I knew 


you would come—I knew you were 
not through torturing me... .” 

“To torture you, Mrs. Drukker,” 
returned Vance softly, “is the farth- 
est thing from our thoughts. We 
merely want your help.” 

Vance’s manner appeared to alle- 
viate her terror somewhat, and she 
studied him calculatingly. 


“If only I could help you!” she 
muttered. “But there’s nothing to be 
done—nothing. . . .” 

“You might tell us what you saw 

from your window on the day of Mr. 
Robin’s death,” Vance suggested 
kindly. 
“No—no!” Her eyes stared hor- 
ribly. “I saw nothing—I wasn’t near 
the window that morning. You may 
kill me, but my dying words would be 
No—no—no!” 

Vance did not press the point. 

“Beedle tells us,” he went on, “that 
you often rise early and walk in the 
garden.” — : 

_ “Oh, yes.” The words came with a 
sigh of relief. “I dor’t sleep well in 
the mornings. I often wake up with 
dull boring pains in my spine, and 
the muscles of my back feel rigid and 
sore. So I get up and walk in the 
yard whenever the weather is mild 
enough.” 

The Woman in the Shoe 

“Beedle saw you in the garden yese 
terday morning.” 

The woman nodded absently. 

“And she also saw Professor Dil- 
lard with you.” 

Again she nodded, but immediately 
afterward she shot Vance a combative 
inquisitive glance. 

“He sometimes joins me,” she has- 
tened to explain. “He feels sorry for 
me, and he admires Adolph; he thinks 
he’s a great genius.. And he is a 
genius! He’d be a great man—as 
great as Professor Dillard—if it 
hadn’t been for his illness... . And 
it was all my fault. I let him fall 
when he was a baby. . . .” A dry sob 
shook her emaciated body, and her 
fingers worked spasmodically. 

After a moment Vance asked: 
“What did you and Professor Dillard 
talk about in the garden yesterday?” 

A sudden wiliness crept into the 
woman’s manner. 


~< “About Adolph mostly,” she said, 


with a too obvious attempt at uncon- 
cern. 

“Did you see any one else in the 
yard or on the archery range?” 
Vance’s indolent eyes were on the 
woman. 

“No!” Again a sense of fear per- 
vaded her. “But somebody else was 
there, wasn’t there?—somebody who 
didn’t wish to be seen.” She nodded 
her head eagerly. “Yes! Some one 
else was there—and they thought I 
saw them.... But I didn’t! Oh, 
merciful God, I didn’t! ...” She 
covered her face with her hands, and 
her body shook convulsively “If only 
I had seen them! If only I knew! 
But it wasn’t Adolph—it wasn’t m 
little boy. He was asleep—thank God, 
he was asleep!” 

Vance went close to the woman. 

“Why do you thank God that it 
wasn’t your son?” he asked gently. 


* 
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= looked up with some amaze- 
men 

“Why, don’t you remember? A lit« 
tle man shot Johnny Sprigg with a 
little gun yesterday morning—the 
same little man that killed Cock Rob- 
in with a bow and arrow. It’s all a 
horrible game—and I’m afraid.... 
But I mustn’t tell—I can’t tell. The 
little man might do something awful. 
Maybe”—her voice became dull with 
horror—“maybe he has some insane 
idea.that I’m the old woman who lived 
in a shoel...” g 

“Come, come, Mrs. Drukker.” 
Vance forced a consoling smile. “Such 
talk is nonsense. You’ve let these 
matters prey on your mind. There’s 
a perfectly rational explanation for 
everything. And I have a feeling that 
you yourself can help us find that ex- 
planation.” 

“No—no! I can’t—I mustn’t! I 
don’t understand it myself.” She took 
a deep, resolute inspiration, and com- 
pressed her lips. 

“Why can’t you tell us?” persisted 
Vance. 

“Because I don’t know,” she cried. 
“T wish to God I did! I only know 
that something horrible is going on 
here—that some awful curse is hang- 
ing over this house... .” 

‘How do. you know that?” 

The woman began to tremble vio- 
lenly, and her eyes roamed distract- 
edly about the room. 

“Because”—her voice was barely 
audible—“because the little man came 
here last night!” 

A chill passed up my spine at this 
statement, and I heard even the im- 
perturbable Sergeant’s s intake 
of breath. Then Vance’s m voice 
sounded. 

“How do you know he was here, 
Mrs. Drukker? Did you see him?” 

“No, I didn’t see him; but he tried 
to get into this room—by that door.” 
She pointed unsteadily toward the en- 
trance to the hallway through which 
we had just come. . 4 

“You must tell us about it,” said 
Vance; “or we will be driven to con- 
clude | that you manufactured the 

to. 


s a 

“Oh, but I didn’t manufacture it— 
may God be my witness!” There 
could be no doubt whatever of the 
woman’s sincerity. Something had 
oceurred which filled her with mortal 
fear. “I was lying in bed, awake. 
The little clock on the mantel had 
just struck midnight; and I heard a 
soft rustling sound in the hall out- 
side. I turned my head toward the 
door—there was a dim night-light 
burning on the table here ... and 
then I saw the door-knob turn slowly 
—silently—as if some one were try- 
ing to get in without waking me——” 

“Just a moment, Mrs. Drukker,” 
interrupted Vance. “Do you always 
lock your door at night?” 

“T’ve never locked it until recently 
—after Mr. Robin’s death. I’ve some- 
how felt insecure since then—I can’t 
explain why... .” 

“J quite understand.—Please go on 
with the story. You say you saw the 
door-knob move. And then?” 

“Yes—yes. It moved softly—back 
and forth. I lay there in bed, frozen 
with terror. But after a while I man- 
aged to call out—I don’t know how 
loud; but suddenly the door-knob 
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ceased to turn, and I heard footsteps 
moving rapidly away—down the hall 
.... Then I managed to get up. I 
went to the door and listened. I was 
afraid—afraid for Adolph. And I 
could hear those soft footsteps de- 
scending the stairs——” 

“Which stairs?” 

“At the rear—leading to the 
kitchen. .. Then the door of the 
screen porch shut, and everything was 
silent again. . . . I knelt with my ear 
to the keyhole a long time, listening. 
waiting. But nothing happened, an 
at last I rose. . . . Something seemed 
to tell me I must open the door. I 
was in deadly terror—and yet I knew 
I had to open the door. . . .” A shud- 
der swept her body. “Softly I turned 
the key, and took hold of the knob. 
As I pulled the door slowly inward, 
a tiny object which had been poised 
on the outside knob fell to the floor 
with a clatter. There was a light 
burning in the hall—I always keep 
one burning at night,—and I tried not 
to look down. I tried—I tried... 


put I couldn’t keep my eyes away” 


from the floor. And there at my feet 
—oh, God in Heaven!—there lay 
something! ...” 

She was unable to go on. Horror 
seemed to paralyze her tongue. 
Vance’s cool, unemotional voice, how- 
ever, steadied her. 

“What was it that lay on the floor, 
Mrs. Drukker?” 

With difficulty the woman rose and, 
bracing herself for a moment at the 
foot of the bed, went to the dressing- 
table. Pulling out a small drawer she 
reached inside and fumbled among its 
eontents. Then she extended her open 
hand to us. On the palm lay a small 
chessman—ebony black against the 
whiteness of her skin. It was the 
bishop! 


CHAPTER XIII 
In the Bishop’s Shadow 
(Tuesday, April 12; 11 a. m.) 


Vance took the bishop from Mrs. 
Drukker and slipped it into his coat 


pocket. 

“It would be dangerous, madam,” 
he said, with impressive solemnity, 
“if what happened here last night 
became known. Should the person who 
played this joke on you find out that 
you had informed the police, other 
attempts to frighten you might be 
made. Therefore, not one word of 
what you have told us must pass your 


“May I not even tell Adolph?” the 
woman asked distractedly. 

“No one! You must maintain a 
complete silence, even in the presence 
of your son.” 

I could not understand Vance’s em- 
phasis on this point; but before many 
days had passed it was all too clear 
to me. The reason for his advice was 
revealed with tragic force; and I 
realized that even at the time of Mrs. 
Drukker’s disclosure his penetrating. 
mind had worked out an uncannily 
accurate ratiocination, and foreseen 
certain possibilities unsuspected by 
the rest of us. 

We took our leave a few moments 
later, and descended the rear stairs. 
The staircase made a sharp turn to 
the right at a landing eight or ten 
steps below the second floor, and led 
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into a small dark passageway with 
two doors—one on the left, opening 
into the kitchen, and another, diag- 
— opposite, giving on the screen 
porch, 

We stepped out immediately to the 
porch, now flooded in sunshine, and 
stood without a word trying to shake 
off the atmosphere cast about us by 
Mrs. Drukker’s terrifying experience. 

Markham was the first to speak. 

“Do you believe, Vance, that the 
peren who brought that chessman 

ere last night is the killer of Robin 
and Sprigg?” 

“There can be no doubt of it. The 
purpose of his midnight visit is hide- 
ously clear. It fits perfectly with 
what has already come to light.” 

“It strikes me merely as a ruthless 
practical joke,’ Markham rejoined,— 
“the act of a drunken fiend.” 

Vance shook his head. 

“Tt’s the only thing in this whole 
nightmare that doesn’t qualify as a 
piece of insane humor. It was a dead- 
ly serious excursion. The devil him- 
self is never so solemn as when cover- 
ing his tracks. Our particular devil’s 
hand had been forced, and he made a 
bold play. *Pon my soul, I almost 
prefer his jovial mood to the one that 
prompted him to break in here last 
night. However, we now have some- 
thing definite to go on.” 

Heath, impatient of all theorizing, 
quickly picked up this last remark. 

“And what might that be, sir?” 

“‘Imprimis, we may assume that 
our chess-playing troubadour was 
thoroughly familiar with the plan of 
this house. The night-light in the up- 

hall may have east its gleam 
wn the rear stairs as far as the 
landing, but the rest of the way must 
have been in darkness. Moreover, the 
arrangement of the rear of the house 
is somewhat complicated. Therefore, 
unless he knew the layout he couldn’t 
have found his way about noiselessly 
in the dark. Obviously, too, the 
visitor knew in which room Mrs. 
Drukker slept. Also, he must have 
known what time Drukker turned in 
last night, for he wouldn’t have 
chanced making his call unless he had 
felt sure that the coast was clear.” 

“That don’t help us much,” grum- 
bled Heath. “We’ve been going on 
the theory right along that the mur- 
derer was wise to everything con- 
nected with these two houses.” 

“True. But one may be fairly inti- 
mate with a family and still not know 
at what hour each of its members re- 
tires on a certain night, or just how 
to effect a surreptitious entry to the 
house. Furthermore, Sergeant, our 
midnight caller was some one who 
knew that Mrs. Drukker was in the 
habit of leaving her door unlocked at 
night; for he had every intention of 
entering her room. His object wasn’t 
merely to leave his little memento 
outside and then depart. The silent 
stealthy way he tried the knob proves 
that.” 

“He may simply have wanted to 
waken Mrs. Drukker so she would find 
it at once,” suggested Markham. 

“Then why did he turn the knob so 
carefully—as if trying not to waken 
any one? A rattling of the knob, or 
a soft tapping, or even throwing the 
chessman against the door, would 
have answered that purpose much 
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better. .. . No, Markham; he had a 
far more sinister object in mind; but 
when he found himself thwarted by 
the locked door and heard Mrs. Druk- 
ker’s cry of fright, he placed the 
biepoP where she would find it, and 


The Unlocked Door 


“Still and all, sir,” argued Heath, 
“any one mighta known she left her 
door unlocked at night; and any one 
coulda learned the lay of the house 
so’s to find their way around in the 
dark.” 

“But who, Sergeant, had a key to 
the rear door? And who could have 
used it at midnight last night?” 

“The door mighta been left un- 
locked,” countered Heath; “and when 
we check up on the alibis of every~ 
body we =r get a lead.” 

Vance sighed. 

“You'll probably find two or three 
people without any alibi at all. And 
if last night’s visit here was planned, 
a convincing alibi may have been pre- 
pared. We’re not dealing with a sim- 
pleton, Sergeant. We're playing a 
game to the death with a subtle and 
resourceful murderer, who can think 
as quickly as we can, and who has 
had long training in the subtleties of 
logic. . . .” 

As if on sudden impulse he 
turned and passed indoors, motioning 
us to follow. He went straight to the 
kitchen where the German woman 
who had admitted us earlier sat stol- 
idly by a table preparing the midday 
meal. She rose as we entered and 
backed away from us. Vance, puz- 
zled by her demeanor, studied her for 
several moments without speaking. 
Then his eyes drifted to the table 
where a large eggplant had been 
halved lengthwise and scooped out. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, glancing at 
the contents of the various dishes 
standing about. “Aubergines a la 
Turque, what? An excellent dish. But 
I’d mince the mutton a bit finer, if I 
were you. And not too much cheese: 
it detracts from the sauce espagnolé 
which I see you’re preparing.” He 
looked up with a pleasant smile. 
“What’s your name, by the by?” 

His manner astonished the woman 
greatly, but it also had the effect of 


: alleviating her fears. 


“Menzel,” she answered in a dull 
voice. “Grete Menzel.” 2 

“And how long have you been with 
the Drukkers?” 

“Going on twenty-five years.” 

“A long time,” Vance commented 
musingly. “Tell me: why were you 


. frightened when we called here this 


morning?” 

The woman became sullen, and her 
large hands closed tightly. 

“J wasn’t frightened. But Mr. 
Drukker was busy: = 

“You thought perhaps we had come 
to arrest him,” Vance broke in. 

Her eyes dilated, but she made no 
answer. 

“What time did Mr. Drukker rise 
yesterday morning?” Vance went on. 

“T told you... nine o’clock—like 
always.” 

“What time did Mr. Drukker 
rise?” The insistent, detached quality 
of his voice was far more ominous 
than any dramatic intonation could 
have been. 
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“T told you-—” 

“Die Wahrheit, Frau Menzel! Um 
wie viel Uhr ist er aufgestanden?” 

The psychological effect of this 


‘repetition of the question in German 


was instantaneous. The woman’s 
hands went to her face, and a stified 
cry, like a trapped animal’s, escaped 


er. 

“T don’t—know,” she groaned. “I 
called him at half past eight, but he 
didn’t answer, and I tried the door 
. . . . It wasn’t locked and—Dzu lieber 
Gott!—he was gone.” 

“When did you next see him?” 
asked Vance quietly. 

“At nine. I went up-stairs again to 
tell him breakfast was ready. He 
was in the study—at his desk—work- 
ing like mad, and all excited. He told 
me to go away.” 

“Did he come down to breakfast?” 

“Ja—ja. He came down—half an 
hour later.” 

The woman leaned heavily against 
the drain-board of the sink, and 
Vance drew up a chair for her. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Menzel,” he said 
kindly. When she had obeyed, he 
asked: “Why did you tell me this 
morning that Mr. Drukker rose at 
nine?” 

“T had to—I was told to.” Her re- 
sistance was gone, and she breathed 
heavily like a person exhausted. 
“When Mrs. Drukker came back from 
Miss Dillard’s yesterday afternoon 
she told me that if any one asked me 
that question about Mr. Drukker I 
was to’say ‘Nine o’clock.’ She made 
me swear I’d say it... .” Her voice 
trailed off, and her eyes took on a 
glassy stare. “I was afraid to say 
anything else.” 

Vance still seemed puzzled. After 
several deep inhalations on his cigar- 
ette he remarked: 

“There’s nothing in what you’ve 
told us to affect you this way. It’s 
not unnatural that a morbid woman 
like Mrs. Drukker should have taken 
such a fantastic measure to protect 
her son from possible suspicion, when 
a murder had been committed in the 
neighborhood. You’ve surely been 
with her long enough to realize how 
she might exaggerate every remote 
possibility where her son is concerned. 
In fact, I’m surprised you take it so 
seriously. ... Have you any other 
reason to connect Mr. Drukker with 
this crime?” 

Where Was Mrs. Menzel? 


“No—no!” The woman shook her 
head distractedly. = 

Vance strolled to the rear window, 
frowning. Suddenly he swung about. 
He had become stern and implacable. 

“Where were you, Mrs. Menzel, the 
morning Mr. Robin was killed?” 


An astounding change came over - 


the woman. Her face paled; her lips 
trembled; and she clinched her hands 
with a spasmodic gesture. She tried 
to take her staring eyes from Vance, 
but some quality in his gaze held her. 

“Where were you, Mrs. Menzel?” 
The question was repeated sharply. 

“T was—here——” she began; then 
stopped abruptly and cast an agi- 
tated glance at Heath, who was 
watching her fixedly. 

“You were in the kitchen?” 

She nodded. The power of speech 
seemed to have deserted her. 





“And you saw Mr. Drukker return 
from the Dillards’?” 

Again she nodded. 

“Exactly,” said Vance. “And he 
came in the rear way, by the screen 

rch, and went up-stairs. ... d 

e didn’t know that you saw him 
through the kitchen door. ... And 
later he inquired regarding your 
whereabouts at that hour.... And 
when you told him you had been in 
the kitchen he warned you to keep 
silent about it.... And then you 
learned of Mr. Robin’s death a few 
minutes before you saw him enter 
here. .. . And yesterday, when Mrs. 
Drukker told you to say he had not 
risen until nine, and you heard that 
some one else had been killed near 
here, you became suspicious and 
frightened. . . . That’s correct, is it 
not, Mrs. Menzel?” 

The woman was sobbing audibly in 
her apron. There was no need for her 
to reply, for it was obvious that 
Vance had guessed the truth. 

Heath took his cigar from his 
mouth and glared at her ferociously. 

“So! You were holding out on me,” 
he bellowed, thrusting forward his 
jaw. “You lied to me when I ques- 
tioned you the other day. Obstruct- 
ing justice, were you?” “ 

She gave Vance a look of fright- 
ened appeal. 

“Mrs. Menzel, Sergeant,” he said, 
“had no intention of obstructing jus- 
tice. And now that she has told us the 
truth, I think we may overlook her 
perfectly natural deception in the 
matter.” Then before Heath had time 
to reply he turned to the woman and 
asked in a matter-of-fact tone: “Do 
you lock the door leading to the 
screen porch every night?” : 

“Ja—every night.” She spoke list- 
lessly: the reaction from her fright 
had left her apathetic. 

“You are sure you locked it last 
night?” 

“At half past nine—when I went 
to bed.” 

Vance stepped across the little pas- 
sageway and inspected the lock. 

It’s a snap-lock,” he observed, on 
returning. “Who has a key to the 
door?” 


“T have a key. And Mrs. Drukker 
—she has one, too.” 

“You’re sure no one else has a 
key?” 

“No one except Miss Dillard. .. .” 

“Miss Dillard?” Vance’s voice was 
sudden] resonant with interest. 
“Why should she have one?” 

“She’s had it for years. She’s like a 
member of the family—over here two 
and three times a day. When I go out 
I lock the back door; and her having 
a key saves Mrs. Drukker the trouble 
of coming down and letting her in.” 

“Quite natural,” Vance murmu 
Then: “We shan’t bother you any 
more, Mrs. Menzel.” He strolled out 
on the little rear porch. 

When the door had been closed be- 
hind us he pointed to the screen door 
that opened into the yard. 

“You'll note that this wire mesh has 
been forced away from the frame, per- 
mitting one to reach inside and turn 
the latch. Either Mrs. Drukker’s key 
or Miss Dillard’s—probably the latter 
—was used to open the door of the 


” 


house. 
Heath nodded: this tangible aspect 
% 














of the case appealed to him. But 
Markham was not paying attention. 
He stood in the background smoking 
with angry detachment. Presently he 
turned resolutely and was about to 
re-enter the house when Vance caught 
his arm. 

“No—no, Markham! That would 
be abominable technique. Curb your 
ire. You’re so dashed impulsive, don’t 
y’ know.” 

“But, damn it, Vance!” Markham 
shook off the other’s hand. “Drukker 
lied to us about going out the Dillard 
gate before Robin’s murder. = 

“Of course he did. I’ve suspected 
all along that the account he gave us 
of his movements that morning was a 
bit fanciful. But it’s useless to go 
upstairs now and hector him about it. 
He'll simply say that the cook is mis- 
taken.” 


Markham Is Doubtful 


Markham was unconvinced. 

“But what about yesterday morn- 
ing? I want to know where he was 
when the cook called him at half past 
eight. Why should Mrs. Drukker be 
so anxious to have us believe he was 
asleep?” 

“She, too, probably went to his room 
and saw that he was gone. Then when 
she heard of Sprigg’s death her febrile 
imagination became overheated, and 
she proceeded to invest him with an 
alibi. But you’re only inviting trouble 
when. you plan to chivy him about the 
discrepancies in his tale.” 

“I’m not so sure.” Markham spoke 
with significative gravity. “I may be 
inviting a solution to this hideous bus- 
iness.” 

Vance did not reply at once. He 
stood gazing down at the quivering 
shadows cast on the lawn by the wil- 
low trees. At length he said in a low 
voice: 

“We can’t afford to take that 
chance. If what you’re thinking 
should prove to be true, and you 
should reveal the information you’ve 
just received, the little man who was 
here last night might prowl about the 
upper hall again. And this time he 
might not be content to leave his 
chessman outside the door!’ 

A look of horror came into Mark- 
ham’s eyes. : 

“You think I might be jeopardizing 
the cook’s safety if I used her evi- 
dence against him at this time?” 

“The terrible thing about this affair 
is that, until we know the truth, we 
face danger at every turn.” Vance’s 
voice was heavy with discouragement. 
“We can’t risk exposing any one...” 

The door leading to the porch open- 
ed, and Drukker appeared on the 
threshold, his little eyes blinking in 
the sunlight. His gaze came to rest 
on Markham, and a crafty, repulsive 
smile contorted his mouth. 

“T trust I am not disturbing you,” 
he apologized, with a menacing 
squint; “but the cook has just in- 
formed me that she told you she saw 
me enter here by the rear door on the 
morning of Mr. Robin’s unfortunate 
death.” 

“Oh, my aunt!” murmured Vance, 
turning away and busying himself 
with the selection of a fresh cigarette. 
“That tears it.” Z 3 

Drukker shot him an inquisitive 





THE BISHOP MURDER CASE 


look, and drew himself up with a kind 
of cynical fortitude. 

“And what about it, Mr.-Drukker?” 
demanded Markham. 

“T merely desired to assure you,” 
the man replied, “that the cook is in 
error. She has obviously confused 
the date,—you see, I come and go so 
often by this rear door. On the morn- 
ing of Mr. Robin’s death, as I ex- 
plained to you, I left the range by 
the 75th-Street gate and, after a 
brief walk in the park, returned home 
by the front way. I have convinced 
Grete that she is mistaken.” 

Vance had been listening to him 
closely. Now he turned and met the 
other’s smile with a look of bland in- 
genuousness. 

“Did you convince her with a chess- 
man, by any chance?” 

Drukker jerked his head forward 
and sucked in a rasping breath. His 
twisted frame became taut; the mus- 
cles about his eyes and mouth began 
to twitch; and the ligaments of his 
neck stood out like whipcord: For a 
moment I thought he was going to 
lose his self-control; but with a great 
effort he steadied himself. 

“T don’t understand you, sir.” 
There was the vibrancy of an intense 
anger in his words. “What has a 
chessman to do with it?” 

“Chessmen have various names,” 
suggested Vance softly. 

“Are you telling me about chess?” 
A venomous contempt marked ‘Druk- 
ker’s manner, but he managed to grin. 
“Various names, certainly. There’s 
the king and queen, the rook, the 
knight——” He broke off. “The 


bishop! ..2? He laid his head against — 


the casement of the door and began to 
cackle sees ys § “So! That’s what 
you mean? The bishop! . : . You’rea 
lot of imbecile children playing a non- 
sense game.” 

“We have excellent reason to be< 
lieve,” said Vance, with impressive 
calmness, “that the game is being 
played. by some one else—with the 
chess bishop as the principal symbol.” 

Drukker sobered. 

“Don’t take my mother’s vagaries 
too seriously,” he admonished. “Her 
imagination often plays tricks on her.” 

“Ah! And why do you mention 
your mother in this connection?” 

“You’ve just been talking to her, 
haven’t you? And your comments, I 
must ago sound = much like some 
of her harmless hallucinations.” 

“On the other hand,” Vance re- 
joined mildly, “your mother may 
have perfectly good grounds for her 
beliefs.” 

Drukker’s eyes narrowed, and he 
looked swiftly at Markham. 

“Rot!” 

“Ah, well,” sighed Vance; “we 
shan’t debate the point.” Then in an 
altered tone he added: “It might help 
us though, Mr. Drukker, if we knew 
where you were between eight and 
nine yesterday morning.” : 

The man opened his mouth slightly 
as if to speak, but quickly his lips 
closed again, and he stood staring cal- 
culatingly at Vance. At length he 
answered in a high-pitched insistent 
voice. 

“T was working—in my study—from 
six o’clock until half past nine.” He 
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paused, but evidently felt that further 
explanation was desirable. “For sev- 
eral months I’ve been working on a 
modification of the ether-string theory 
to account for the interference of 
light, which the quantum theory is un- 
able to explain. Dillard told me I 
couldn’t do it’;—a fanatical light 
came into his eyes—‘but I awoke 
early yesterday morning with certain 
factors of the problem clarified; and 
I got up and went to my study... .” 

“So that’s where you were.” Vance 
spoke carelessly. “It’s of no great im- 
portance. Sorry we discommoded you 
today.” He beckoned with his head 
to Markham, and moved toward the 
screen door. As we stepped upon the 
range he turned back and, smiling, 
said almost dulcetly: “Mrs. Menzel is 
under our ———. It would pain 
us deeply if anything should happen 
to her.” 

Drukker looked after us with a sort 
of hypnotised fascination. 
_ The moment we were out of hear- 
ing Vance moved to Heath’s side. 

“Sergeant,” he said in a troubled 
voice, “that forthright German Haus- 
frau may have put her head unwit- 
tingly in a noose. And—my word! 
—I’m afraid. You’d better have a 
good man watch the Drukker house 
tonight—from the rear, under those 
willow trees. And tell him to break 
in at the first scream or call. ... 
Pll sleep better if I know there’s a 
plain-clothes angel guarding Frau 
Menzel’s slumbers.” 

“I get you, sir.” Heath’s face was 
grim. “There won’t be no chess play- 
ers worrying her to-night.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


A Game of Chess 
(Tuesday, April 12; 11.30 a. m.) 


S we walked slowly toward the 

Dillard house it was decided that 

immediate inquiries should be 
made regarding the whereabouts the 
night before of every person connect- 
ed in any way with this gruesome 
drama. 

“We must be careful, however, to 
drop no hint of what befell Mrs. 
Drukker,” warned Vance. “Our mid- 
night bishop-bearer did not intend 
that we should learn of his call. He 
believed that the poor lady would be 
too frightened to tell us.” 

“I’m inclined to think,” objected 
Markham, “that you’re attaching too 
much importance to the episode.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow!” Vance 
stopped short and put both hands on 
the other’s shoulders. “You’re much 
too effete—that’s your great short- 
comin’. You don’t feel—you are no 
child of nature. The poetry of your 
soul has run to prose. Now I, on the 
other hand, give my imagination full 
sway; and I tell you that the leay- 
ing of that bishop at Mrs. Drukker’s 
door was no Hallowe’en prank, but 
the desperate act of a desperate man. 
It was meant as a warning.” 

“You think she knows something?” 

“TI think she saw Robin’s bod 
placed on the range. And I thi 
she saw something else—something 
she would give her life not to have 
seen.” 

In silence we moved on. It was our 
intention to pass through the wall 
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gate into 75th Street and present our- 
selves at the Dillard’s front door; but 
as we passed the archery-room the 
basement door opened, and~Belle Dil- 
lard confronted us anxiously. 

“T saw you coming down the 


/ range,” she said, with troubled eager- 


ness, addressing her words to Mark- 
ham. “For over an hour I’ve been 
waiting to get in touch with you— 


phoning your office... .” Her man- 
ner became agitated. “Something 
strange has happened. Oh, it may 


not mean anything ... . but when I 
came through the archery-room here 
this morning, intending to call on 
Lady Mae, some impulse made me go 
to the tool-chest again and look in the 
drawer,—it seemed so—so queer that 
the little revolver should have been 
stolen. . . . And there it lay—in plain 
sight—beside the other pistol!” She 
caught her breath. “Mr. Markham, 
some one returned it to the drawer 
last night!” 

This information acted electrically 
on Heath. 

“Did you touch it?” he asked ex- 
citedly. 

“Why—no... .” 

He brushed past her unceremoni- 
ously and, going to the tool-chest, 
yanked open the drawer. There, be- 
side the larger automatic that we had 
seen the day before, lay a small pearl- 
handled .382. The Sergeant’s eyes glis- 
tened as he re mie = through Se 
trigger-guard and li it gingerly. 
He held it to the light and sniffed at 
the end of the barrel. 

“One empty chamber,” 
nounced, with satisfaction. “And it’s 
been shot off recently... . This 
oughta get us somewheres.” . He 
wrapped the revolver tenderly in a 
handkerchief and placed it in his coat 
pocket. “I’ll get Dubois busy on this 
for finger-prints; and I’l] have Cap 
Hagedorn* check up on the bullets.” 

“Really now, Sergeant,” said Vance 
banteringly; “do you imagine that the 
gentleman we’re looking for would 
wipe a bow and arrow clean and then 
leave his digital monogram on a re- 
volver?” " 

“IT haven’t got your imagination, 
Mr. Vance,” returned Heath surlily. 
“So I’m going ahead doing the things 
that oughta be done.” 

“You’re quite right.” Vance smiled 
with good-natured admiration at the 
other’s dogged thoroughness. ‘For- 
give me for trying to damp your 
zeal.” 

He turned to Belle Dillard. 

“We came here primarily to see the 
professor and Mr. Arnesson. But 
there’s also a matter we'd like to 
speak about to you.—We understand 
you have a key to the rear door of the 
Drukker house.” 

She gave him a puzzled nod. 

“Yes; I’ve had one for years. I run 
back and forth so much; and it saves 
Lady Mae a lot of bother. . . .” 
“Our only interest in the key is that 
it might have been used by*some one 
who had no right to at 

“But that’s impossible. I’ve never 
lent it to any one. And I always keep 
jt in my hand-bag.” 

“Captain Hagedorn was the fire-arms expert of the 
New York Police Department. It was he who, in the 
Deano. seasdiee. cont SATs, Yeutavars ead Whe tate tae 


irderer ; 
ination of the three bullets fired from the old 
Smith “Wesson revolver in the Greene murder case. 


he an- 
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“Ts it generally known you have a 
key to the Drukkers’?” 

“Why—lI suppose so.” She was ob- 
viously perplexed. “I’ve never made 
a secret of it. The family certainly 
knows about it.” 

“And you may perhaps have men- 
tioned or revealed the fact when there 
were outsiders present?” 

“Yes—though I-can’t recall any 
specific instance.” 

“Are you sure you have the key 
now?” 

She gave Vance a startled look, and 
without a word picked up a small 
lizard-skin hand-bag which lay on 
the wicker table. Opening it she felt 
swiftly in one of its inner compart- 
ments. : 

“Yes!” she announced, with relief. 
“It’s where I always keep it.... 
Why do you ask me about it?” 

“It’s important that we know who 
had access to the Drukker house,” 
Vance told her. Then, before she 
could question him further, he asked: 
“Could the key possibly have left your 
possession last night?—that is, could 
it have been extracted from your bag 
Without your knowledge?” 


The Bag 


A look of fright came into her face. 

“Oh, what has happened——?” she 
began; but Vance interrupted her. 

“Please, Miss Dillard! There’s 
nothing for you to worry about. We’re 
merely striving to eliminate certain 
remote possibilities in connection with 
our investigation—Tell me: could 
any one have taken your key last 
night?” 

“No one,” she answered uneasily. 
“T went to the theatre at eight o’clock, 
yeas had my bag with me the entire 
ime.” 

“When did you last make use of the 

ey? 

“After dinner last night. 
over to see how Lady Mae was and to 
say good-night.” 

Vance frowned slightly. I could 
see that this information did not 
square with some theory he had 
formed. 

“You made use of the key after 
dinner,” he recapitulated, “and kept it 
with you in your hand-bag the rest of 
the evening, without letting it once go 
out of your sight.—Is that right, Miss 
Dillard?” 

The girl nodded. 

“T even held the bag in my lap dur- 
ing the play,” she amplified. 

Vance regarded the hand-bag 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he said lightly, “so ends 
the romance of the key.—And now 
we’re going to bother your uncle 
again. Do you think you’d better act 
as our avant-courier; or shall we 
storm the citadel unannounced?” 

“Uncle is out,” she informed us. 
“He went for a walk along the Drive.” 

“And Mr. Arnesson, I suppose, has 
not yet returned from the university.” 

“No; but he’ll be here for lunch. 
He has no classes Tuesday after- 
noons.” 

“In the meantime, then, we’ll con- 
fer with Beedle and the admirable 
Payne.—And I might suggest that it 
would do Mrs. Drukker no end of 
good if you’d pay her a visit.” 

With a troubled smile and a little 


- 


I ran 





nod the girl passed out through the 
basement door. ° 

Heath at once went in search of 
Beedle and Payne and brought them 
to the drawing-room, where Vance 
questioned them about the preceding 
night. No information, however, was 
obtained from them. They had both 
gone to bed at ten o’clock. Their rooms 
were on the fourth floor at the side of 
the house; and they had not even 
heard Miss Dillard when she returned 
from the theatre.. Vance asked them 
about noises on the range, and inti- 
mated that the screen-porch door of 
the Drukkers might have slammed 
shut at about midnight. But appar-_ 
ently both of them had been asleep at 
that hour. Finally they were dis- 
missed with a warning not to mention 
to any one the questions that had just 
been asked them. 

Five minutes later Professor Dil- 
lard came in. Though surprised to 
see us, he greeted us amiably. 

“For once, Markham, you’ve chosen 
an hour for your visit when I am not 
absorbed in work.—More questions, I 
suppose. Well, come along to the li- 
brary for the inquisition. It’ll be 
more comfortable there.” He led the 
way up-stairs, and when we were 
seated he insisted that we join him in 
a glass of port which he himself 
served from the sideboard. 

“Drukker should be here,” he re- 
marked. “He has a fondness for my 
‘Ninety-six,’ though he’ll drink it only 
on rare occasions. I tell him he 
should take more port; but he 
imagines it’s bad for him, and points 
to my gout. But there’s no connec- 
tion between gout and port—the no- 
tion is sheer superstition. Sound port 
is the most wholesome of wines. Gout 
is unknown in Oporto. A little physi- 
cal stimulation of the right kind 
would be good for Drukker..... 
Poor fellow. His mind is like a fur- 
nace that’s burning his body up. A 
brilliant man, Markham. If he had 
sufficient bodily energy to keep pace 
with his brain, he’d be one of the 
world’s great physicists.” 

“He tells me,” commented Vance, 
“that you twitted him on his inability 
to work out a modification of the 
quantum theory in regard to light-in- 
terference.” 

The old man smiled ruefully. 

“Yes. I knew that such a criticism 
would spur him to a maximum effort. 
The fact is, Drukker is on the track 
of something revolutionary. He has 
already worked out some very inter- 
esting theorems. ... But I’m sure 
this isn’t what you gentlemen came 
here to discuss. What can I do for 
you, Markham? Or, perhaps you 
came to give me news.” 

“Unfortunately we have no news. 
We have come to solicit aid again. 
. . -’ Markham hesitated as if uncer- 
tain how to proceed; and Vance as- 
sumed the role of questioner. 

“The situation has changed some- 
what since we were here yesterday. 
One or two new matters have arisen, 
and there is a possibility that our in- 
vestigation would be facilitated if we 
knew the exact movements of the 
members of your household last night. 
These movements, in fact, may have 
influenced certain factors in the case.” 

The professor lifted his head in 








some-surprise, but made no comment. 
He said merely: “That information is 
very easily given. To what members 
do you refer?” ° 

“To no member specifically,” Vance 
hastened to assure him. 


“Well, let me see...” He took 
out his old meerschaum pipe and be- 
gan filling it. “Belle and Sigurd and 


I had dinner alone at six o’clock. At 
half past seven Drukker dropped in, 
and a few minutes later Pardee 
called. Then at eight Sigurd and 
Belle went to the theatre, and at half 
past ten Drukker and Pardee went 
away. I myself turned in shortly 
after eleven, after locking up the 
house—I’d let Pyne and Beedle go to 
bed early.—And that’s about all I can 
tell you.” 

“Do I understand that Miss Dillard 
and Mr. Arnesson went to the theatre 
together?” 

“Yes. Sigurd rarely patronizes the 
theatre, but whenever he does he takes 
Belle along. He attends Ibsen’s plays, 
for the most part. He’s a devout dis- 
ciple of Ibsen’s, by the way. His 
American upbringing hasn’t in the 
least tempered his enthusiasm for 
things Norwegian. At heart he’s 
quite loyal to his native country. He’s 
as well grounded in Norwegian litera- 
ture as any professor at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo; and the only music he 
really cares for is Grieg’s. When he 
goes to concerts or the theatre you’re 
pretty sure to find that the programs 
are liberally Norwegian.” 

“It was an Ibsen play, then, he at- 
tended: last night?” 


Questions 


“*Rosmersholm,’ I believe. There’s 

a revival of Ibsen’s dramas at present 
in New York.” 
_ Vance nodded. “Walter Hamp- 
den’s doing them.—Did you. see either 
Mr. Arnesson or Miss Dillard after 
they returned from the theatre?” 

“No; they came in rather late, I 
imagine. Belle told me this morning 
they went to the Plaza for supper 
after the play. However, Sigurd will 
be here at any minute, and you can 
learn the details from him.” Though 
the professor spoke with patience, it 
was plain that he was annoyed by the 
apparently irrelevant nature of the 
interrogation. 

“Will you be good enough, sir,” 
pursued Vance, “‘to tell us the circum- 
stances connected with Mr. Drukker’s 
and Mr. Pardee’s visit here after 
dinner?” 

“There was nothing unusual about 
their call. They often drop in dur- 
ing the evening. The object of Druk- 
ker’s visit was to discuss with me the 
work he had done on his modification 
of the quantum theory; but when Par- 
dee appeared the discussion ‘was 
dropped. Pardee is a good mathema- 
tician, but advanced physics is be- 
yond his depth.” 

“Did either Mr. Drukker or Mr. 
Pardee see Miss Dillard before she 
went to the theatre?” 

Professor Dillard took his pipe 
slowly from his mouth, and his ex- 
pression became resentful, 

“T must say,” he replied testily, 
“that I can see no valid object in my 
answering such questions.—However,” 
the added, in a more indulgent tone, 
“if the domestic trivia of my house- 
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hold can be of any possible assistance 
to you, I will of course be glad to go 
into detail.” He regarded Vance a 
moment. “Yes, both Drukker and 
Pardee saw Belle last night. All of 
us, including Sigurd, were together in 
this room for perhaps half an hour 
before theatre time. There was even 
a casual discussion about Ibsen’s 
genius, in which Drukker annoyed 
Sigurd greatly by maintaining Haupt- 
mann’s superiority.” 

“Then at eight o’clock, I gather, 
Mr. Arnesson and Miss Dillard de- 
parted, leaving you and Mr. Pardee 
and Mr. Drukker alone here.” 

“That is correct.” 

“And at half past ten, I think you 
said, Mr. Drukker and Mr. Pardee 
went away. Did they go together?” 

“They went down-stairs together,” 
the professor answered, with more 
than a suggestion of tartness. “Druk- 
ker, I believe, went home; but Pardee 
had an appointment at the Manhattan 
Chess Club.” 

“Tt seems a bit early for Mr. Druk- 
ker to have gone home,” mused 
Vance, “especially as he had come to 
discuss an important matter with you 
and had had no adequate opportunity 
2 do. so up to the time of his depar- 

ure. 


“Drukker is not well.” The pro- 


fessor’s voice was again studiously . 


patient. “As I’ve told you, he tires 
cen & And last night he was un- 
usually played out. In fact, he com- 


lained to me of his fatigue and said 

e was going immediately to bed.” 

“Yes ... quite in keeping,” mur- 
mured Vance. “He told us a little 
while ago that he was up working at 
six yesterday morning.” 

“I’m not surprised. Once a prob- 
lem has posed itself in his mind he 
works on it incessantly. Unfortu- 
nately he has no normal reactions to 
counterbalance his consuming passion 
for mathematics. There have been 
times when I’ve feared for his men- 
tal stability.” 

Vance, for some reason, 
clear of this point. 

“You spoke of Mr. Pardee’s engage- 
ment at the Chess Club last night,” 
he said, when he had carefully lighted 
a fresh cigarette. “Did he mention 
the nature of it to you?” 

Professor Dillard smiled with pa- 
tronizing lenity. 

“He talked about it for fully an 
hour. It appears that a gentleman 
named Rubinstein—a genius of the 
chess world, I understand, who is now 
visiting this country—had taken him 
on for three exhibition games. The 
last one was yesterday. It began at 
two o’clock, and was postponed at: six. 
It should have been played off at 
eight, but Rubinstein was the lion of 
some dinner down-town; so the hour 
set for the play-off was eleven. Par- 
dee was on tenter-hooks, for he had 
lost the first game and drawn the sec- 
ond; and if he could have won last 
night’s game he would have broken 
even with Rubinstein. He seemed to 
think he had an excellent chance ac- 
cording to the way the game stood at 
six o’clock; although Drukker dis- 
agreed with him. . .. He must have 
gone directly from here to the club, 
for it was fully half past ten when he 
and Drukker went out.” 

“Rubinstein’s a strong player,” ob- 
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served Vance. A new note of inter- 
est, which he strove to conceal, had 
come into his voice. “He’s one of the 
grand masters of the game. He de- 
feated Capablanca at San Sebastian 
in 1911, and between 1907 and 1912 
‘was considered the logical contender 
for the world’s title held by Doctor 
Lasker.* . .. Yes, it would have been 
a great feather in Pardee’s cap to 
have beaten him. Indeed, it was no 
small compliment to him that he 
should have been matched with Rub- 
instein. Pardee, despite the fame of 
his gambit, has never been ranked as 
a master.—Have you heard the result 
of last night’s game, by the by?” 

Again I noted a faint tolerant smile 
at the corners of the professor’s 
mouth. He gave the impression of 
looking down benevolently on the 
foolish capers of children from some 
great intellectual height. 

“No,” he answered; “I didn’t in- 
quire. But my surmise is that Par- 
dee lost; for when Drukker pointed 
out the weakness of his adjourned po- 
sition, he was more positive than 
usual. Drukker by nature is cautious, 
and he rarely expresses a definite 
opinion on a problem without having 
excellent grounds for so doing.” 

Vance raised his eyebrows in some 
astonishment. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Par- 
dee analyzed his unfinished game with 
Drukker and discussed the possibili- 
ties of its ending? Not only is sucha 
course unethical, but any player would 
be disqualified for doing such a 
thing.” 

“Tm unfamiliar with the punctilio 
of chess,” Professor Dillard returned 
acidly; “but I am sure Pardee would 
not be guilty of a breach of ethics in 
that regard. And, as a matter of 
fact, I recall that when he was en- 
gaged with the chessmen at the table 
over there and Drukker stepped up to 
look on, Pardee requested him to offer 
no advice. The discussion of the po- 
sition took place some time later, and 
was kept entirely to generalities. I 
don’t believe there was a mention of 
any specific line of play.” 


Vance Analyzes A Game 


Vance leaned slowly forward and 
erushed out his cigarette with that 
taut deliberation which I had long 
since come to recognize as a sign of 
repressed excitement. Then he rose 
carelessly and moved to the chess 
table in the corner. He stood there, 
one hand resting on the exquisite 
marquetry of the alternating squares, 

“You say that Mr. Pardee was 
analyzing his position on this board 
when Mr. Drukker came over to him?” 

“Yes, that is right.” Professor Dil- 
lard spoke with forced politeness. 
“Drukker sat down facing him and 
studied the layout. He started to 
make some remark, and Pardee re- 
quested him to say nothing. A quar- 
ter of an hour or so later Pardee put 
the men away; and it was then that 
Drukker told him that his game was 
lost—that he had worked himself into 
a position which, though it looked 
favorable, was fundamentally weak.” 


*Akiba Rubinstein was then, and is to-day, the chess 
champion of Poland and one of the great international 
masters of the game. He was born in Stavisk, near 
Lodz, in 1882, and made his debut in international chess 
at the Ostend tournament in 1906. His recent visit to 
America resulted in a series of new triumphs. 
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Vance had been running his fingers 
aimlessly over the board; and he had 
‘taken two or three of the men from 
the box and tossed them back, as if 
toying with them. 

“Do you remember just what Mr. 
Drukker said?” he asked without 
looking up. 


“T didn’t pay very close attention— 


the subject was not exactly one of 
burning moment to me.” There was 
an unescapable note of irony in the 
answer. But, as nearly as I can re- 
call, Drukker said that Pardee could 
have won provided it had been a 
rapid-transit game, but that Rubin- 
stein was a notoriously slow and 
careful player and would inevitably 
find the weak spot in Pardee’s posi- 
tion.” 

_ “Did Pardee resent this criticism?” 
Vance now strolled back to his chair 
and selected another cigarette from 
his case; but he did not sit down 
again. ; 

“He did—very much. Drukker has 
an unfortunately antagonistic man- 
ner. And Pardee is hypersensitive on 
the subject of his chess. The fact is, 
he went white with anger at Druk- 
ker’s strictures. But I personally 
’ changed the subject; and when they 
went away the incident had appar- 
ently been forgotten.” 

We remained but a few minutes 
longer. Markham was profuse in his 
apologies to the professor and sought 
to make amends for the patent an- 
noyance our visit had caused him. He 
was not pleased with Vance for his 
seemingly garrulous insistence on the 
details of Pardee’s chess game, and 
when we had descended to the draw- 
ing-room he expressed his displeasure. 

“T could understand your questions 
relating to the whereabouts of the 
various occupants of this house last 
night, but I could see no excuse for 
your harping on Pardee’s and Druk- 
ker’s disagreement over a game of 
chess. We have other things to do 
besides gossip.” 

“A hate of gossip parlance also 
crown’d Tennyson’s Isabel thro’ all 
her placid life,” Vance returned 
puckishly. “But—my word, Mark- 
ham!—our life is not like Isabel’s. 
Speakin’ seriously, there was method 
in my gossip. [I prattled—and I 
learned.” 

“You learned what?” Markham de- 
manded sharply. 

With a cautious glance into the hall 
Vance leaned forward and lowered 
his voice. 

“T learned, my dear Lycurgus, that 
a black bishop is missing from that 
set in the library, and that the chess- 
man left at Mrs. Drukker’s door 
matches the other pieces up-stairs!” 


CHAPTER XV 


An Interview With Pardee 
(Tuesday, April 12; 12.30 p. m.) 


HIS piece of news had a pro« 

found effect on Markham. As 

was his habit when agitated, he 
rosé and began pacing back and forth, 
his hands clasped behind him. Heath, 
too, though slower to grasp the signifi- 
cance of Vance’s revelation, puffed 
vigorously on his cigar—an indication 
that his mind was busy with a difficult 

_adjustment of facts. 


Before either had formulated any 
comment the rear door of the hall 
opened and light footsteps approached 
the drawing-room. Belle Dillard, re- 
turning from Mrs. Drukker’s, ap- 
peared in the archway. Her face was 
troubled, and letting her eyes rest on 
Markham, she asked: 

“What did you say to Adolph this 
morning? He’s in an awful state of 
funk. He’s going about testing all 
the door-locks and window-catches as 
if he feared burglars; and he has 
frightened poor Grete by telling her 
to be sure to bolt herself in at night.” 

“Ah! He has warned Mrs. Men- 
zel, has he?” mused Vance. “Very 
interestin’.” 

_The girl’s gaze turned swiftly to 


im. 

“Yes; but he will give me no ex- 
planation. He’s excited and mysteri- 
ous. And the strangest thing about 
his attitude is that he refuses to go 
near his mother. ... What does it 
mean, Mr. Vance? I feel as though 
something terrible were impending.” 

“T don’t know just what it does 
mean.” Vance spoke in a low, dis- 
tressed voice. “And I’m afraid even 
to try to interpret it. If I should be 
wrong... .” He became silent for a 
moment. “We must wait and see. 
To-night perhaps we’ll know.—But 
there’s no cause for alarm on your 
part, Miss Dillard.” He smiled com- 
fortingly. “How did you find Mrs. 
Drukker?” 

“She seemed much better. But 
there’s still something worrying her; 
and I think it has to do with Adolph, 
for she talked about him the whole 
time I was there, and kept asking me 
if I’d noticed anything unusual in his 
manner lately.” 

“That’s quite natural in the cir- 
cumstances,” Vance returned. “But 
you mustn’t let her morbid attitude 
affect you——And now, to change the 
subject: I understand that you were 
in the library for half an hour or so 
last night just before you went to the 
theatre. Tell me, Miss Dillard: 
where was your hand-bag during that 
time?” 

The question startled her; but after 
a momentary hesitation she answered: 
“When I came into the library I 
placed it with my wrap on the little 
table by the door.” 

“It was the lizard-skin bag contain- 
ing the key?” 

“Yes. Sigurd hates evening dress, 
and when we go out together I always 
wear my day clothes.” 

“So you left the bag on the table 
during that half-hour, and then kept 
it with you the rest of the evening.— 
And what about this morning?” 

“T went out for a walk before break- 
fast and carried it with me. Later I 
put it on the hat-rack in the hall for 
an hour or so; but when I started for 
Lady Mae’s at about ten I took it with 
me. It was then I discovered that the 
little pistol had been returned, and I 
postponed my call. I left the bag 
down-stairs in the archery-room until 
you and Mr. Markham came; and 
I’ve had it with me ever since.” 

Vance thanked her whimsically. 

“And now that the peregrinations 
of the bag have been thoroughly 
traced, please try to forget all about 
it.” She was on the point of asking 
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a question, but he anticipated her cu- 
Hg ed and said quickly: “You went 
togthe Plaza for supper last night, 
your uncle told us. You must have 
been late in getting home.” 

“I never stay out very late when I 
go anywhere with Sigurd,” she 
answered, with a maternal note of 
complaint. “He has a constitutional 
aversion to any kind of night life. I 
begged him to stay out longer, but he 
looked so miserable I hadn’t the heart 
to remain. We actually got home at 
half past twelve.” 

Vance rose with a gracious smile. 

“You’ve been awfully good to bear 
with our foolish questions so patient- 
ly. ... Now we’re going to drop in 
on Mr. Pardee and see if he has any 
illuminatin’ suggestions to offer. He’s 
generally in at this time; I believe.” 

“T’m sure he’s in now.” The girl 
walked with us to the hall. “He was 
here only a little while before you 
came, and he said he was returning 
home to attend to some correspon- 
dence.” 

We were about to go out when 
Vance paused. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Dillard; there’s 
one point I forgot to ask you about. 
When you came home last night with 
Mr. Arnesson, how did you know it 
was just halfipast twelve? I notice 
you don’t wear a watch.” 

“Sigurd told me,” she explained. “I 
was rather mean to him for bringing 
me home so early, and as we entered 
the hall here I asked him spitefully 
what time it was. He looked at his 
watch and said it was half past 
twelve... .” 

At that moment the front door 
opened and Arnesson came in. He 
stared at us in mock astonishment; 
then he caught sight of Belle Dillard. 


“Hallo, sis,” he called to her pleas- 


antly. “In the hands of the gendar- 
merie, see.” He flashed us an 
amused look. “Why the conclave? 
This house is becoming a regular po- 
lice station. Hunting for clews of 
Sprigg’s murderer? Ha! Bright youth 
done away with by his jealous pro- 
fessor, and that sort of thing, eh? 
..- Hope you chaps haven’t been 
putting Diana the Huntress through 
a third degree.” 


A Social Call 


“Nothing of the kind,” the girl 
spoke up. “They’ve been most consid- 
erate. And I’ve been telling them 
what an old fogy you are—bringing 
me home at half past twelve.” 

“T think I was very indulgent,” 
grinned Arnesson. “Much too late for 
a child like you to be out.” 

“Tt must be terrible to be senile and 
—and mathematically inclined,’ she 
retorted with some heat, and ran up- 
stairs. 

Arnesson shrugged his shoulders 
and looked after her until she had dis- 
appeared. Then he fixed a cynical 
eye on Markham. 

“Well, what glad tidings do you 
bring? Any news about the latest vic- 
tim?” He led the way back to the 
drawing-room. “You know, I miss 
that lad. He’d have gone far. Rot- 
ten shame he had to be named Johnny 
Sprigg. Even ‘Peter Piper’ would 
have been safer. Nothing happened 
to Peter Piper aside from the pepper 
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episode; and you couldn’t very well 
work that up into a murder... .” 

“We have nothing to report, Arnes- 
son,’ Markham broke in, nettled by 
the man’s flippancy. “The situation 
remains aachtngedl* 

“Just dropped in for a social call, 
I presume. Staying for lunch?” 

“We reserve the right,” said Mark- 
ham coldly, “to investigate the case 
in whatever manner we deem advis- 
able. Nor are we accountable to you 
for our actions.” 

“So! Something has happened that 
irks you.” Arnesson spoke with sar- 
casm. “I thought I had been accept- 
ed as a coadjutor; but I see I am to 
be turned forth into the darkness.” 
He sighed elaborately and took out his 
pipe. “Dropping the pilot!—Bis- 
marck and me. Alas!” 

Vance had been smoking dreamily 
near the archway, apparently oblivi- 
ous of Arnesson’s complaining. -Now 
he stepped into the room. 

“Really, y’know, Markham, Mr. 
Arnesson is quite right. We agreed 
to keep him posted; and if he’s to be 
of any help to us he must know all the 
facts.” 

“Tt was you yourself,” protested 
Markham, “who pointed out the pos- 
sible danger of mentioning last night’s 
occurrence. .. .” 

“True, But I had forgotten at the 
time our promise to Mr. esson. 
And I’m sure his discretion can be re- 
lied on.” Then Vance related in detail 
Mrs. Drukker’s experience of the night 
before. 

Arnesson listened with rapt atten- 
tion. I noticed that his sardonic ex- 
pression gradually disappeared, and 
that in its place came a look of cal- 
culating sombreness. He sat for sev- 
eral minutes in contemplative silence, 
his pipe in his hand. 

“That’s certainly a vital factor in 
the problem,” he commented at 
length. “It changes our constant. I 
can see that this thing has got to be 
calculated from a new angle. The 
Bishop, it appears, is in our midst. 
But why should he come to haunt 
Lady Mae?” 

“She is reported to have screamed 
at almost the exact moment of Robin’s 

. death.” 

“Ahal’ Arnesson sat up. “I grasp 
your implication. She saw the Bishop 
from her window on the morning of 
Cock Robin’s dissolution, and later he 
returned and perched on her door- 
knob jas a warning for her to keep 

um. 

“Something like that, perhaps. .. . 
Have you enough integers now to 
work out your formula?” z 

“J’d like to cast an eye on this 
black bishop. Where is it?” 

Vance reached in his pocket, and 
held out the chessman. Arnesson 
took it eagerly. His eyes glittered 
for a moment. 
over in his hand, and then gave it 
back. : : 

“You seem to recognize this parti- 
eular bishop,” said Vance dulcetly. 
“You’re quite correct. It was bor- 
rowed from your chess set in the li- 
brary.” : 

Arnesson nodded a slow affirmative. 

“I believe it was.” Suddenly he 

turned to Markham, and an ironic 
leer came over his lean features. “Was 
that why I was to be kept in the dark? 


He turned the piece ~ 
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Under suspicion, am I? Shades of 
Pythagoras! What penalty attaches 
to the heinous crime of distributing 
chessmen among one’s neighbors?” 

Markham got up and walked to- 
ward the hall. - 

“You’re not under suspicion, Ar- 
nesson,” he answered, with no at- 
tempt to conceal his ill-humor. “The 
bishop was left at Mrs. Drukker’s at 
exactly midnight.” 2 

“And I was half an hour too late 
to qualify. Sorry to have disappoint- 
ed you.” 

“Let us hear if your formula works 
out,” said Vance, as we passed out of 
the front door. “We've a little visit 
to pay to Mr. Pardee now.” 

“Pardee? Oho! Calling in a chess’ 
expert on the subject of bishops, eh? 
I see your reasoning—it at least has 
the virtue of being simple and di- 
rect.-.-<-.” 

He stood on the little porch and 
watched us, like a japish gargoyle, as 
we crossed the street. : 

Pardee received us with his custo- 
mary quiet courtesy. The tragic, frus- 
trated look which was a part of his 
habitual expression was even more 
pronounced than usual; and when he 
drew up chairs for us in his study 
his manner was that of a man whose 
interest in life had died, and who was 
merely going through the mechanical 
motions of living. 

“We have come here, Mr. Pardee,” 
Vance began, “to learn what we can 
of Sprigg’s murder in Riverside Park 
yesterday morning. We have excel- 
lent reasons for every question we 
are about to ask you.” 

Pardee nodded resignedly. 

“J shall not be offended at any line 
of interrogation you take. After read- 
ing the papers I realize just how un- 
usual a problem you are facing.” 

“First, then, please inform us 
where you were yesterday morning be- 
tween seven and eight.” 

A faint flush overspread Pardee’s 
face, but he answered in a low, even 
voice. 

“T was in bed. I did not rise until 
nearly nine.” 

“Ts it not your habit to take a walk 
in the park before breakfast?” (I 
knew this was sheer guesswork on 
Vance’s part, for the subject of Par- 
dee’s habits had not come up during 
.the investigation.) 

“That is quite true,” the man re- 
plied, without a moment’s hesitation. 
“But yesterday I did not go,—I had 
worked rather late the night before.” 

“When did you first hear of 
Sprigeg’s death?” 

“At breakfast. My cook repeated 
the gossip of the neighborhood. I. 
read the official account of the trag- 
edy in the early edition of the evening 
Sun.” 

“And you saw the reproduction of 
the Bishop note, of course, in this 
morning’s paper.— What is your opin< 
jon of the affair, Mr. Pardee?” 


The Tensor Again 


“J hardly know.” For the first 
time his lacklustre eyes showed signs 
of animation. “It’s an incredible sit- 
uation. The mathematical chances 
are utterly opposed to such a series of 
iotesspiatad events being coinciden- 


_before breakfast,” 
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“Yes,” Vance concurred. “And 
speaking of mathematics: are you at 
all familiar with the Riemann-Chris- 
toffel tensor?” : 

“I know of it,” the man admitted. 
“Drukker uses it in his book on world 
lines. My mathematics, however, are 
not of the physicist’s type. Had I not 
become enamored of chess” — he 
smiled sadly—“I would have been an 
astronomer. Next to maneuvring the 
factors in a complicated chess com- 
bination, the greatest mental satisfac- 
tion one can get, I think, is plotting 
the heavens and discovering new plan- 
ets. I even keep a five-inch equatorial 
telescope in. pent-house on my roof 
for amateur observations.” 

Vance listened to Pardee with close 
attention; and for several minutes 
discussed with him Professor Pick- 
ering’s recent determination of the 
trans-Neptunean O,* much to Mark- 
ham’s bewilderment and to the Ser- 
geant’s annoyance. At length he 
brought the conversation back to the 
tensor formula. 

“You were, I understand, at the 
Dillards’ last Thursday when Mr. Ar- 
nesson was discussing this tensor 
with Drukker and Sprigg.” 

“Yes, I recall that the subject came 
up then.” 

“How well did you know Sprigg?” 

“Only casually. I had met him 
with Arnesson once or twice.” 

“Sprigg, also, it seems, was in the 
habit of walking in Riverside Park 
observed Vance 
negligently. “Ever run into him 
there, Mr. Pardee?” 

The man’s eyelids quivered slightly, 
and he hesitated before answering. 

“Never,” he said finally. 

Vance appeared indifferent to the 
denial. He rose and, going to the 
front window, looked out. 

“JT thought one might be able to see 
into the archery range from here. 
But I note that the angle cuts off the 
view entirely.” 

“Yes, the range is quite private. 
There’s even a vacant lot opposite 
the wall, so that no one can see over 
it. ... Were you thinking of a pos- 
sible witness to Robin’s death?” 

“That, and other things.” Vance 
returned to his chair. “You don’t go 
in for archery, I take it.” 

“It’s a trifle too strenuous for me. 
Miss Dillard once tried to interest 
me in the sport, but I was not a very 
promising acolyte. I’ve been to sev- 
eral tournaments with her, however.” 

An unusually soft note had crept ~ 
into Pardee’s voice, and for some rea- 
son which I could not exactly explain 
I got the feeling that he was fond of 
Belle Dillard. ance, too, must have 
received the same impression, for 
after a brief pause he said: 

“You will realize, I trust, that it 
is not our intention to pry unneces- 
sarily into any one’s private affairs; 
but the question of motive in the two 
murders we are investigating still re- 
mains obscure, and as Robin’s death 
was at first superficially attributed 
to a rivalry for Miss Dillard’s affec- 
tions, it might help us to know, in a 
general way, what the true situation 
is concerning the young lady’s pref- 
erence. .. . As a friend of the family 

*Since this discussion took place Professor eee 


has posited from the perturbations of Uranus, two 
outer planets beyond Neptune: P and 8. 
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you probably know; and we’d appreci- 
ate your confidence in the matter.” 

Pardee’s gaze travelled out of the 
window, and the suggestion of a sigh 
escaped him. 

“Y’ve always had the feeling that 
she and Arnesson would some day be 
married. But that is only conjecture. 
She once told me quite positively that 
she was not going to consider matri- 
mony until she was thirty.” (One 
could easily guess in what connec- 
tion Belle Dillard had made this pro- 
nouncement to Pardee. His emotional, 
as well as his intellectual life, had 
apparently met with failure.) : 

“You do not believe then,” pursued 
Vance, “that her heart is seriously 
concerned with young Sperling?” 

Pardee shook his head. “However,” 
he qualified, “martyrdom such as he 
is undergoing at present has a tre- 
mendous sentimental appeal for 


women. 

“Miss Dillard tells me you called 
on her this morning.” 

“TJ generally drop over during the 
day.” He was obviously uncomfor- 
table and, I thought, a little embar- 
rassed. 

“Do you know Mrs. Drukker well?” 

Pardee gave Vance a quick, inquisi- 
tive look. 3 

“Not particularly,” he said. “I’ve 
naturally met her several times.” 

“You've called at her house?” 

“On many occasions, but always to 
see Drukker. I’ve been interested for 
years in the relation of mathematics 
to chess... .” 

Vance nodded. 


The Game 

“How did your game with Rubin- 
stein come out last night, by the by? 
I didn’t see the papers this morning.” 

“T resigned on the forty-fourth 
move.” The mam spoke hopelessly. 
“Rubinstein found a weakness in my 
attack which I had entirely over- 
looked when I sealed my move at the 
adjournment.” 

“Drukker, Professor Dillard tells 
us, foresaw the outcome when you 
and he were discussing the situation 
last- night.” 

I could not understand why Vance 
referred so pointedly to this episode, 
knowing as he did how sore a point 
it was with Pardee. Markham, also, 
frowned at what appeared to be an 
unforgivably tactless remark on 
Vance’s part. 

Pardee colored, and shifted in his 
chair. 

“Drukker talked too much last 
night.” The statement was not with- 

‘out venom. “Though he’s not a tour- 

nament player, he should know that 
such discussions are taboo during un- 
finished games. Frankly, though, I 
put little stock in his prophecy. I 
thought my sealed move had taken 
eare of the situation, but Drukker 
saw farther ahead than I did. His 
analysis was uncannily profound.” 
There was the jealousy of self-pity 
in his tone, and I felt that he hated 
Drukker as bitterly as his seemingly 
mild nature would permit. 

“How long did the game last?” 
Vance asked casually. 

“It was over a little after one 
o'clock. There were only fourteen 
moves in last night’s session.” 

“Were there many spectators?” 


“An unusually large number, con- 
sidering the late hour.” 

Vance put out his cigarette and 
got up. When we were in the lower 
hall on our way to the front door he 
halted suddenly and, fixing Pardee 
— a gaze of sardonic amusement, 
said: 

“Y’know, the black bishop was at 
large again last night around mid- 
night.” 

is words produced an astonish- 
ing effect. Pardee drew himself up as 
if he had been struck in the face; 
and his cheeks went chalky white. For 
a full half-minute he stared at 
Vance, his eyes like live coals. His 
lips moved with a slight tremor, but 
no word came from them. Then, as 
if with superhuman effort, he turned 
stifly away and went to the door. 
Jerking it open he held it for us to 
pass out. : ‘ 

As we walked up Riverside Drive 
to the District Attorney’s car, which 
had been left in front of the Drukker 
house in 76th Street, Markham ques- 
tioned Vance sharply in regard to the 
final remark he had made to Pardee. 

“I was in hopes,” explained Vance, 
“of surprising some look of recogni- 
tion or understanding from him. But, 
*pon my soul, Markham, I didn’t ex- 
pect any effect like the one I pro- 
duced. Astonishin’ how he reacted. 

don’t grasp it—I don’t at all grasp 
te 


He became engrossed in his 
thoughts. But as the car swung into 
Broadway at 72nd Street he roused 
himself and directed the chauffeur to 
the Sherman Square Hotel. 

“T have a gaspin’ desire to know 
more of that chess game between Par- 
dee and Rubinstein. No reason for it 
—sheer vagary on my part. But the 
idea has been workin’ in me ever since 
the professor mentioned it. . . . From 
eleven until past one—that’s a deuced 
long time to play off an unfinished 
game of only forty-four moves.” 

We had drawn up to the curb at 
the corner of Amsterdam A'venue and 
71st Street, and Vance disappeared 
into the Manhattan Chess Club. It 
was fully five minutes before he re- 
turned. In his hand he carried a sheet 
of paper filled with notations. There 
was, however, no sign of jubilance in 
his expression. 

“My far-fetched but charmin’ 
theory,” he said with a grimace, “has 
run aground on base prosaic facts. 
I just talked to the secret’ry of the 
club; and last night’s session con- 
sumed two hours and nineteen min- 
utes. It seems to have been a corus- 
catin’ battle, full of esoteric quirks 
and strategical soul-searchin’s. Along 
about half past eleven the onlooking 
genii had Pardee picked for the win- 
ner; but Rubinstein then staged a 
masterly piece of sustained analysis, 
and proceeded to tear Pardee’s tactics 
to smithereens—just as Drukker had 
prognosticated. Astonishin’ mind, 
Drukker’s. . . .” 

It was plain that even now he was 
not entirely satisfied with what he 
had learned; and his next words 
voiced his dissatisfaction. 

“T thought while I was at it I’d 
take a page from the Sergeant’s book, 
so to speak, and indulge in a bit of 
routine thoroughness. So I borrowed 
the score sheet of last night’s game 
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and copied down the moves. I may 
run over the game some day when 
time hangs heavy.” 

And, with what I thought unusual 
eare, he folded the score and placed 
it in his wallet. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Act Three 
(Tuesday, April 12—Saturday, 
April 16.) 


After lunch at the Elysée Mark- 
ham and Heath continued down-town. 
A hard afternoon lay before them. 
Markham’s routine work had accu- 
mulated; and the Sergeant, having 
taken on the Sprigg case in addition 
to the Robin investigation, had to 
keep two separate machines working, 
co-ordinate all his reports, answer in- 
numerable questions from his super- 
iors, and attempt to satisfy the vor- 
aciousness of an army of reporters. 
Vance and I went to an exhibition of 
modern French art at Knoedler’s, had 
tea at the St. Regis, and met Mark- 
ham at the Stuyvesant Club for din- 
ner. Heath and Inspector Moran 
joined us at half past eight for an 
informal conference; but though it 
lasted until nearly midnight nothing 
of a tangible nature came out of it. 

Nor did the following day bring 
anything but discouragement. The 
report from Captain Dubois stated 
that the revolver given him by Heath 
contained no sign of a finger-print. 
Captain Hagedorn identified the weap- 
on as the one used in the shooting 


of Sprigg; but this merely substan- 
tiated our already positive belief. The 


man set to guard the rear of the 
Drukker residence spent an unevent- 
ful night. No one had entered or de- 
parted from the house; and by eleven 
o’clock every window had been dark. 
Nor had a sound or any kind come 
from the house until the next morn- 
ing when the cook set about her 
chores for the day. Mrs. Drukker had 
appeared in the garden a little after 
eight; and at half past nine Drukker 
went out the front door and sat for 
two hours in the park reading. 

Two days went by. A watch was 
kept on the Dillard house; Pardee 
was put under strict surveillance; 
and a man was stationed each night 
under the willow trees behind the 
Drukker house. But nothing unusual 
happened; and, despite the Sergeant’s 
tireless activities, all promising: lines 
of investigation seemed to be auto- 
matically closed. . Both Heath and 
Markham were deeply worried. The 
newspapers were outdoing themselves 
in gaudy rhetoric; and the inability 
of the Police Department and the 
District Attorney’s office to make the 
slightest headway against the mys- 
tery of the two spectacular murders 
was rapidly growing into a political 
scandal. 

Vance called on Professor Dillard 
and discussed the case along general 
lines. He also spent over an hour on 
Thursday afternoon with Arnesson in 
the hope that the working out of the 
proposed formula had brought te light 
some detail that could be used as a 
starting-point for speculation. But 
he was dissatisfied with the inter- 
view, and complained to me that Ar- 
nesson had not been wholly frank 
with him. Twice he dropped in at the 








Manhattan Chess Club and attempted 
to lead Pardee into conversation; but 
each time he was met with the reti- 
cence of cold courtesy. I noticed that 
he made no effort to communicate 
with either Drukker or Mrs. Druk- 
ker; and when I asked him his reason 
for ignoring them, he answered: 

“The truth cannot be learned from 
them now. Each is playing a game; 
and both are thoroughly frightened. 
Until we have some definite evidence, 
more harm than good will result from 
any attempt to cross-examine them.” 

This definite evidence was to come 
the very next day from a most un- 
expected quarter; and it marked the 
beginning of the last phase of our in- 
vestigation—a phase fraught with 
such sinister, soul-stirring tragedy 
and unspeakable horror, with such 
wanton cruelty and monstrous” hor- 
ror, that even now, years later, as I 
set down this reportorial record of it, 
I find it difficult to believe that the 
events were not, after all, a mere 
grotesque dream of fabulous wicked- 
ness. 


Another ‘Conference 


Friday afternoon Markham, in a 
mood 0 
conference. Arnesson asked permis- 
‘sion to attend; and at four o’clock we 
all met, including Inspector Moran, 
in ‘the District Attorney’s private 
room in the old Criminal Courts 
Building. Arnesson was unwontedly 
silent during the discussion, and not 
‘once did he indulge in his usual flip- 
pancy. He listened with close atten- 
tion to all that was said, and seemed 
purposely to avoid expressing an 
opinion, even when directly appealed 
to by Vance. 

We had been in conference perhaps 
half an hour when Swacker entered 
quietly and placed a memorandum on 
the District Attorney’s desk. Mark- 
ham glanced at it and frowned. After 
a moment he initialed two printed 
forms and handed them to Swacker. 

“fill these in right away and give 
them to Ben,’’* he ordered. Then when 
the man had gone out through the 
outer-hall door, he explained the in- 

-terruption. “Sperling has just sent a 

request to speak to me. He says he 
has information that may be of im- 
portance. I thought, in the circum- 
stances, it might be well to see him 
now.” 

Ten minutes later Sperling was 
brought in by a deputy sheriff from 
the Tombs. He greeted Markham 
with a friendly boyish smile, and 
nodded pleasantly to Vance. He 
bowed—a bit stiffly, I thought—to Ar- 
nesson, whose presence seemed both 
to surprise and disconcert him. Mark- 
ham motioned him to a chair, and 
Vance offered him a cigarette. 

“JT wanted to speak to you, Mr. 
Markham,” he began, a bit diffidently, 
“about a matter which may be of 
help to you... . You remember, when 
you were questioning me about my 
being in the archery-room with Robin, 
you wanted to know which way Mr. 
Drukker went when he left us. I told 
you I didn’t notice, except that he 
went out by the basement door... . 


Well, sir, I’ve had a lot of timé to . 


*Colonel Benjamin Hanlon, commanding officer of the 
Fong Division attached to the District Attorney’s 
ice, 


desperation, called another’ 
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think lately; and I’ve naturally gone 
over in my mind all that happened 
that morning. I don’t know just how 
to explain it, but everything has be- 
come a lot clearer now. Certain— 
what you might call impressions— 
have come back to me... .” 

He paused and looked down at the 
carpet. Then lifting his head, he went 
on: 

“One of these impressions has to 
do with Mr. Drukker—and that’s why 
I wanted to see you. Just this after- 
noon I was—well, sort of pretending 
I was in the archery-room again, 
talking to Robin; and all of a sudden 
the picture of the rear window flashed 
across my mind. And I remembered 
that when I had glanced out of the 
window that morning to see how the 


weather was for my trip, I had seen’ 


Mr. Drukker sitting in the arbor be- 
hind the house... .” 

“At what time was this?” Mark- 
ham demanded brusquely. 

“Only a few seconds before I went 
to catch my train.” 

“Then you imply that Mr. Druk- 
ker, instead of leaving the premises, 
went to the arbor and remained there 
until you departed.” 

“It looks that way, sir.” Sperling 
was reluctant to make the admission. 

“You’re quite sure you saw him?” 

“Yes, sir. I remember distinctly 
now. I even recall the peculiar way 
he had his legs drawn up under him.” 

“You would swear to it,” asked 
Markham gravely, “knowing that a 
man’s life might rest on your testi- 
mony?” 

“T’d swear to it, sir,” Sperling re- 
turned simply. 

When the sheriff had escorted his 
prisoner from the room, Markham 
looked at Vance. 

“JT think that gives us a foothold.” 

“Yes, The cook’s testimony was of 
little value, since Drukker merely 
denied it; and she’s the type of loyal 
stubborn German who’d back up his 
denial if any real danger threatened 
him. Now we’re armed with an effec- 
tive weapon.” 

“Tt seems to me,’ Markham said, 
after a few moments of speculative 
silence, “that we have a good circum- 
stantial case against Drukker. He 
was in the Dillard yard only a few 
seconds before Robin was killed. He 
could easily have seen when Sperling 
went away; and, as he had recently 
come from Professor Dillard, he knew 
that the other members of the family 
were out. Mrs. Drukker denied she 
saw any one from her window that 
morning, although she screamed at 
the time of Robin’s death and then 
went into a panic of fear when we 
came to question Drukker. She even 
warned him against us and called us 
‘the enemy.’ My belief is she saw 
Drukker returning home immediately 
after Robin’s body had been placed on 
the range.—Drukker was not in his 
room at the time Sprigg was killed, 
and both he and his mother have been 
at pains to cover up the fact. He has 
become excited whenever we broached 
the subject of the murders, and has 
ridiculed the idea that they were con- 
nected. In fact, many of his actions 


_ have been highly suspicious. Also, we 


know he is abnormal and unbalanced, 
and that he is given to playing chil- 
dren’s games. It’s quite possible—in 
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view of what Doctor Barstead told us 
—that he has confused fantasy and 
reality, and perpetrated these crimes 
in a moment of temporary insanity. 
The tensor formula is not only fa- 
miliar to him, but he may have asso- 
ciated it in some crazy way with 
Sprigg as a result of Arnesson’s dis- 
cussion with Sprigg about it—As for 
the Bishop notes, they may have been 
part of the unreality of his insane 
games,—children all want an approv- 
ing audience when they invent any 
new form of amusement. His choice 
of the word ‘bishop’ was probably the 
result of his interest in chess—a play- 
ful signature intended to confuse. 
And this supposition is further borne 
out by the actual appearance of a 
chess bishop on his mother’s door. 
He may have feared that she saw 
him that morning, and thus sought 
to silence her without openly admit- 
ting to her that he was guilty. He 
could easily have slammed the screen- 
porch door from the inside, without 
having had a key, and thereby given 
the impression that the bearer of the 
bishop had entered and departed by 
the rear door. Furthermore, it would 
have been a simple matter for him to 
take the bishop from the library the 
night Pardee was analyzing his game 


Is Drukker Insane? 

Markham continued for some time 
building up his case against Drukker. 
He was thorough and detailed, and 
his summation accounted for prac- 
tically all of the evidence that had 
been adduced. The logical and re- 
lentless way in which he pieced his 
various factors together was impres- 
sively convincing; and a long silence 
followed his résumé, , 

Vance at length stood up, as if to 
break the tension of his thoughts, 
and walked to the window. 

“You may be right, Markham,” he 
admitted. “But my chief objection to 
your conclusion is that the case 
against Drukker is too good. I’ve had 
him in mind as a possibility from 
the first; but the more suspiciously 
he acted and the more the indications 
pointed toward him, the more I felt 
inclined ‘to dismiss him from consid~ 
eration. The brain that schemed these 
abominable murders is too competent, 
too devilishly shrewd, to become en- 
tangled in any such net of circum- 
stantial evidence as you’ve drawn 
about Drukker. Drukker has an 
amazing mentality—his intelligence 
and intellect are supernormal, in 
fact; _and it’s difficult to conceive of 
him, if guilty, leaving so many loop- 
holes.” 

“The law,” returned Markham with 
acerbity, “can hardly be expected to 
throw out cases because they’re too 
convincing.” 

“On the other’ hand,” pursued 
Vance, ignoring the comment, “it is 
quite obvious that Drukker, even if 
not guilty, knows something that has 
a direct and vital bearing on the 
case; and my humble suggestion is 
that we attempt to prise this infor- 
mation out of him. Sperling’s testi- 
mony has given us the lever for the 
purpose.... I say, Mr. Arnesson, 
what’s your opinion?” 

“Haven’t any,” the man answered. 
“I’m a disinterested onlooker. I’d 
hate, however, to see poor Adolph in 
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durance vile.” Though he would not 
commit himself it was plain that he 
agreed with Vance. 3 
Heath thought, characteristically, 
that immediate action was advisable, 
and ressed himself to that effect. 
“If he’s got anything to tell he’ll 
tell it quick enough after he’s locked 


up. 

“It’s a difficult situation,” Inspector 
Moran demurred, in a soft judicial 
voice. “We can’t afford to make an, 
error. If Drukker’s evidence should 
convict some one else, we’d be a 
~ laughing-stock if we had arrested the 
wrong man.” 

Vance looked toward Markham and 
nodded agreement. 2 

“Why not have him on the tapis 
first, and see if he can’t be pers d 
to unburden his soul. You might dan- 

le a warrant over his head, don’t y’ 
ote as a kind of moral inducement. 
Then, if he remains coy and reticent, 
bring out the gyves and have the 
doughty Sergeant escort him to the 
bastille.” ; a 

Markham sat tapping indecisively 
on the desk, his head enveloped in 
smoke as he puffed nervously on his 
cigar. At last he set his chin firmly 
and turned to Heath. : 

“Bring Drukker here at _nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning. You’d 
better take a wagon and a John-Doe 
warrant in case he offers any objec- 
tion.” His face was grim and deter- 
mined. “Then I'll find out what he 
knows—and act accordingly.” : 

The conference broke up immedi- 
ately. It was after five o’clock, and 
Markham and Vance and I rode up- 
town together to the Stuyvesant Club. 
We dropped Arnesson at the subway, 
and he took leave of us with scarcely 
a word. His garrulous cynicism 
seemed entirely to have deserted him. 
After dinner Markham pleaded fa- 
tigue, and Vance and I went to the 
Metropolitan and heard Geraldine 
Farrar in “Louise.’”’* 

The next weptera broke dark and 
misty. Currie called us at half past 
seven, for Vance intended to be pres- 
ent at the interview with Drukker; 
and at eight o’clock we had breakfast 
in the library before a light grate 
fire. We were held up in the traffic 
on our way down-town, and though it 
was a quarter after nine when we 
reached the District Attorney’s office, 
Drukker and Heath had not yet ar- 


rived. 

Vance settled himself comfortably 
in a large leather-upholstered chair 

and lighted a cigarette. : 

' J fee] rather bucked this morn- 
ing,’ he remarked. “If Drukker tells 
his story, and if the tale is what I 
think it is, we’ll know the combina- 
tion to the lock.” ; 

His words had scarcely been ut- 
tered when Heath burst into the of- 
fice and, facing Markham without a 
word of greeting, lifted both arms 
and let them fall in a gesture of 
hopeless resignation. : 

“Well, sir, we ain’t going to ques- 
tion Drukker this morning—or no 
other time,” he blurted. “He fell offa 
that high wall in Riverside Park 
right near his house last night, and 
broke his neck. Wasn’t found till 

* “Louise” was Vance’s favorite modern opera, but 


he greatly preferred.Mary Garden to Farrar in the title 
role, 





seven o’clock this morning. His body’s 
down at the morgue now. ... Fine 
breaks we get!” He sank disgustedly 
into a chair. 
: an stared at him unbeliev- 
ingly. 

‘You’re sure?” he asked, with start- 
led futility. 

“T was up there before they re- 
moved the body. One of the local men 


pone me about it just as I was 
eaving the office. I stuck around and 
got the dope I could.” 


A Mad Melodrama 


“What did you learn?” Markham 
was senting against an overwhelm- 
ing sense of discouragement. 

“There wasn’t much to find out. 
Some kids in the park found the body 
about seven o’clock this morning— 
lots of kids around, it being Satur- 
day; and the local men hopped over 
and ealled a police surgeon. The doc 
said Drukker musta fallen off the 
wall about ten o’clock last night— 
killed instantly. The wall at that spot 
Ao oie — eR 76th Street—is all 
f thirty feet above the playground. 
The top of it runs along the bridle 

ath; and it’s a wonder more people 

ven’t broke their necks there. Kids 
are all the time walking along the 
stone ledge.” 

“Has Mrs. Drukker been notified?” 

“No. I told ’em I’d attend to it. 
But I thought I’d come here first and 
see what you wanted done about it.” 

Markham leaned back dejectedly. 

“I don’t see that there’s much of 
anything we can do.” 

“It might be well,” suggested 
Vance, “to inform Arnesson. He’ll 
pent be the one who'll have to 
ook after Se ... My word, 
Markham! I’m beginning to think 
that this case is a nightmare, after 

er was our principal hope, 
and at the very moment when there’s 
a chance of our forcing him to speak, 
he tumbles off of a wall——” Abrupt- 
ly he stopped. “Off of a wall! .. .” 
As he repeated these words he leapt 
to his feet. “A hunchback falls off of 
a wall! ...A hunchback! .. .” 

We stared at him as if he had gone 
out of his mind; and I admit that the 
look on his face sent a chill over me. 
His*eyes were fixed, like those of a 
man gazing at a malignant ghost. 
Slowly he turned to Markham, and 
said in a voice that I hardly recog- 
nized: 

“It’s another mad melodrama—an- 
other Mother-Goose rhyme... 
‘Humpty Dumpty’ this time!” 

The astonished silence that~ fol- 
lowed was broken by a strained harsh 
laugh from the Sergeant. 

“That’s stretching things, ain’t it, 
Mr. Vance?” 

“It’s preposterous!” declared Mark- 
ham, studying Vance with genuine 
concern. “My dear fellow, you’ve let 
this case prey on your mind too much. 


-Nothing has happened except that a 


man with a hump has fallen from 
the coping of a wall in the park. It’s 
unfortunate, I know; and it’s doubly 
unfortunate at just this time.” He 
went to Vance and put his hand on 
his shoulder. “Let the Sergeant and 
me run this show—we’re used to these 
things. Take a trip and get a good 
rest. Why not go to Europe as you 
ie 
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generally do in the spring——?” 

“Oh, quite—quite.” Vance sighed 
and smiled wearily. “The sea air 
would do me worlds of good, and all 
that. Bring me back to normal, 
what?—build up the wreck of this 
once noble brain. . . . I give up! The 
third act in this terrible tragedy is 
played almost before your eyes, and 
you serenely ignore it.” 

“Your imagination has got the bet- 
ter of you,” Markham returned, with 
the patience of a deep affection. 
“Don’t worry about it any more. Have 
dinner with me to-night. We'll talk 
it over then.” 

At this moment Swacker looked in, 
and spoke to the Sergeant.. 

“Quinan of the World is here. 
Wants to see you.” 

Markham swung about. 

“Oh, my God! ... Bring him in 
here!” 

Quinan entered, waved us a cheery 
salutation, and handed the Sergeant 
a letter. 

“Another billet-doux—received this 
morning.—What privileges do I get 
for being so eB nger os 

Heath ses the letter as the rest 
of us looked on. At once I recog- 
nized the paper and the faint blue 
cheeseners of the élite type. The note 
read: 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the king’s horses and all the 

: king’s men 

Cannot put Humpty Dumpty to- 

gether again. 
Then came that ominous signature, 
in capitals: THE BISHOP. 


CHAPTER XVII 
An All-Night Light 
(Saturday, April 16; 9:30 a. m.) 


‘When Heath had got rid of Quinan 
with promises such as would have 
gladdened any reporter’s heart,* 
there were several minutes of tense 
silence in the office. “The Bishop” 
had been at his grisly work again; 
and the case had now become a ter- 
rible triplicate affair, with the solu- 
tion apparently further off than ever. 
It was not, however, the insolubility 
of these incredible crimes that pri- 
marily affected us; rather was it the 
inherent horror that emanated, like a 
miasma, from the acts themselves. 

Vance, who was pacing sombrely up 
and down, gave voice to his troubled 
emotions. 

“It’s damnable, Markham—it’s the 
essence of unutterable evil. ... 
Those children in the park—up early 
on their holiday in search of dreams 
—busy with their play and make-be- 
lieve . . . and then the silencing real- 
ity—the awful, overpowering disillu- 
sion. ... Don’t you see the wicked- 
ness of it? Those children found 
Humpty Dumpty — their Humpty 
Dumpty, with whom they had played 
—lying dead at the foot of the fam- 
ous wall—a Humpty Dumpty they 
could touch and weep over, broken 





*It may be at the ‘World’s” account of 
the Bishop case were the envy of the other metropolitan 
newspapers, Sergeant Heath, though impartial in his 
statements of facts to the press, nevertheless managed 
to save several picturesque ‘‘bonnesbouches’’ for Quinan, 
and permitted himself certain speculations which, while 
having no news value, gave the ‘‘World’s’’ stories an 
added interest and color. 














and twisted and never more to be 
put together... .” 

He paused by the window and 
looked out. The mist had lifted, and 
a faint diffusion of spring sunlight 
lay over the gray stones of the city. 
The golden eagle on the New York 
Life Building glistened in the dis- 
tance. 

“T say; one simply mustn’t get sen- 
timental,” he remarked with a forced 
smile, turning back to the room. “It 

“decomposes the intelligence and stul- 
tifies the dialectic processes. Now 
that we know Drukker was not the 
capricious victim of the law of grav- 
ity, but was given a helpin’ hand in 
his departure from this world, the 
sooner we become energetic, the bet- 
ter, what?” 

Though his change of mood was an 
obvious tour de force, it roused the 
rest of us from our gloomy apathy. 
Markham reached for the telephone 
and made arrangements with Inspec- 
tor Moran for Heath to handle the 
Drukker case, Then he called the 
Medical Examiner’s office and asked 
for an immediate post-mortem report. 
Heath got up vigorously, and after 
taking three cups of ice-water, stood 
with legs apart, his derby pulled far 
down on his forehead, waiting for 
the District Attorney to indicate a 
line of action. 

Markham moved restlessly. 

“Several men from your depart- 
ment, Sergeant, were supposed to be 
keeping an eye on the Drukker and 
Dillard houses. Did you talk to\any 
of them this morning?” 

“J didn’t have time, sir; and, any- 
way, I figured it was only an acci- 
dent. But I told the boys to hang 
around until I got back.” 

“What did the Medical Examiner 
have to say?” 

“Only that it looked like an acci- 
dent; and that Drukker had been 
dead about ten hours... .” 

Vance interpolated a question. 

“Did he mention a fractured skull 
in addition to the broken neck?” 

“Well, sir, he didn’t exactly say the 
skull was fractured, but he did state 
that Drukker had landed on the back 
of his head.” Heath nodded under- 
standingly. “I guess it'll prove to be 
a fracture all right—same like Robin 
and Sprige.” 

“Undoubtedly. The technique of our 
murderer seems to be simple and efii- 
cacious. He strikes his victims on the 
vault, either stunning them or killing 
them outright, and then proceeds to 
cast them in the réles he has chosen 
for them in his puppet-plays. Drukker 
was no doubt leaning over the wall, 
perfectly exposed for such an attack. 
It was misty, and the setting was 
somewhat obscured. Then came the 
blow on the head, a slight heave, and 
Drukker fell noiselessly over the 
parapet—the third sacrificial offering 
on the altar of old Mother Goose.” 

“What gets me,” declared Heath 
with surly anger, “is why Guilfoyle,* 
the fellow I set to watch the rear of 
the Drukker house, didn’t report the 
fact that Drukker was out all night. 
He returned to the Bureau at eight 
o’clock, and I missed him.—Don’t you 
think, sir, it might be a good idea to 

*Guilfoyle, it may be remembered, was one of the 


detectives who shadowed Tony. Skeel in the Canary mur- 
case, : 
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find out what he knows before we go 
up-town?” 

Markham agreed, and Heath bawl- 
ed an order over the telephone. Guil- 
foyle made the distance between Po- 
lice Headquarters and the Criminal 
Courts Building in less than ten min- 
utes. The Sergeant almost pounced 
on him as he entered. 

“What time did Drukker leave the 
house last night?” he bellowed. 

“About eight o’clock—right after 
he’d had dinner.” Guilfoyle was ill 
at ease, and his tone had the wheed- 
ling softness of one who had been 
caught in a dereliction of duty. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“He came out the back door, walked 
down the range, and went into the 
Dillard house through the archery- 
room.” 

“Paying a social visit?” 

“It looked that way, Sergeant. He 
spends a lot of time at the Dillards’.” 


Did He Come Back? 


“Huh! And what time did he come 
back home?” 

Guilfoyle moved uneasily. 

“Tt don’t look like he came back 
home, Sergeant.” 

“Oh, it don’t?” Heath’s retort was 
ponderous with sarcasm. “I thought 
maybe after he’d broke his neck he 
mighta come back and passed the 
time of day with you.” 

“What I meant was, Sergeant——” 

“You meant that Drukker—the 
bird you were supposed to keep an 
eye on—went to call on the Dillards 
at eight o’clock, and then you set 
down in the arbor, most likely, and 
took a little beauty nap. ... What 
time did you wake up?” 

“Say, listen!” Guilfoyle bristled. 
“T didn’t take no nap. I was on the 
job all night. Just because I didn’t 

appen to see this guy come back 
home don’t mean I was laying down 
on the watch.” 

“Well, if you didn’t see him come 
back, why didn’t you phone in that 
he was spending his week-end out of 
town or something?” 

“I thought he musta come in by 
the front door.” 

“Thinking again, were you? Ain’t 
your brain worn out this morning?” 

“Have a heart, Sergeant. My job 
wasn’t to tail Drukker. You told me 
to watch the house and see who went 
in and out, and that if there was any 
sign of trouble to bust in—Now, 
here’s what happened. Drukker went 
to the Dillards’ at eight o’clock, and 
I kept my eye on the windows of the 
Drukker house. Along about nine 
o’clock the cook goes up-stairs and 
turns on the light in her room. Half 
an hour later the light goes out, and 
says I; ‘She’s put to bed.’ Then along 
about ten o’clock the lights are turned 
on in Drukker’s room——” 

“What's this?” 

“Yeh—you heard me. The lights 
go on in Drukker’s room about ten 
o’clock; and I can see a shadow of 
somebody moving about.—Now, I ask 
you, Sergeant: wouldn’t you yourself 
have took it for granted that the 
hunchback had come in by the front 
door?” 

Heath grunted. 

“Maybe so,” he admitted. “You’re 
sure it was ten o’clock?” 
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“T didn’t look at my watch; but I’m 
= tell you it wasn’t far off of 
N, » 


“And what time did the lights go 
out in Drukker’s room?” 

“They didn’t go out. They stayed 
on all night. He was a queer bird. 
He didn’t keep regular hours, and 
twice before his lights were on till 
nearly morning.” 

“That’s quite understandable,” 
came Vance’s lazy voice. “He has 
been at work on a difficult problem 
lately —But tell us, Guilfoyle: what 
about the light in Mrs. Drukker’s 
room?” 

“Same as usual. The old dame al- ° 
ways keeps a light burning in her 
room all night.” 

“Was there any one on guard in 
front of the Drukker house last 
night?” Markham asked Heath. 

“Not after six o’clock, sir. We’ve 
had a man tailing Drukker during the 
day, but he goes off duty at six when 
Guilfoyle takes up his post in the 
rear.” 

There was a moment’s silence, Then 
Vance turned to Guilfoyle, 

“How far away were you last night 
from the door of the alleyway be- 
tween the two apartment houses?” 

The man paused to visualize the 
scene. 

“Forty or fifty feet, say.” 

“And between you and the alley- 
way were the iron fence and some 
tree branches.” 

“Yes, sir. The view was more or 
less cut off, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Would it have been possible for 
any one, Somine: from the direction 
of the Dillard house, to have gone 
out and returned by that door with- 
out your noticing him?” 

“It mighta been done,” the detec- 
tive admitted; “provided, of course, 
the guy didn’t want me to see him. 
It was foggy and dark last night, 
and there’s always a lot of traffic 
noises from the Drive that woulda 
drowned out his movements if he was 
being extra cautious.” 

When the Sergeant had sent Guil- 


: foyle back to the Bureau to await 


orders, Vance gave voice to his per- 
plexity. 

“It’s a dashed complicated situa- 
tion. Drukker called on the Dillards 
at eight o’clock, and at ten o’clock 
he was shoved over the wall in the 
park. As you observed, the note that 
Quinan just showed us was post- 
marked 11 p. m.—which means that 
it was probably typed before the 
crime. The Bishop therefore had 
planned his comedy in advance and 
prepared the note for the press. The 
audacity of it is amazin’. But there’s 
one assumption we can tie to—namely, 
that the murderer was some one who 
knew of Drukker’s exact whereabouts 
and proposed movements between 
eight and ten.” 

“T take it,’ said Markham, “your 
theory is that the murderer went and 
oe by the apartment-house al- 
ey. 
“Oh, I say! I have no theory. I 
asked Guilfoyle about the alley mere- 
ly in case we should learn that no 
one but Drukker was seen going to 
the park. In that event we could 
assume, as a tentative hypothesis, 
that the murderer had managed to 
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avoid detection by taking the alley- 
way and crossing to the park in the 
middle of the block.” 

“With that possible route open to 
the murderer,” Markham observed 
gloomily, “it wouldn’t matter much 
who was seen going out with Druk- 
ker.” 

“That’s just it. The person who 
staged this farce may have walked 
boldly into the park under the eyes 
of an alert myrmidon, or he may have 
hied stealthily through the alley.” 

Markham nodded an unhappy 
agreement. 

“The thing that bothers me most, 
however,” continued Vance, “is that 


light in Drukker’s room all night. - It © 


was turned on at about the time the 
poor chap was tumbling into eternity. 
And Guilfoyle says that he could see 
some one moving about there after 
the light went on 

He broke off, and stood for several 
seconds in an attitude of concentra- 
tion. 

“T say, Sergeant; I don’t suppose 
you know whether or not Drukker’s 
front-door key was in his pocket 
when he was found.” f 

“No, sir; but I can find out in no 
time. The contents of his pockets are 
being held till after the autopsy.” 

Heath stepped to the telephone, 
and a moment later he was talking 
to the desk sergeant of the 68th- 
Street Precinct Station. Several min- 
utes of waiting passed; then he 
grunted and banged down the re- 


ceiver. 
The Key! 


“Not a key of any kind on him.” 

“Ah!” Vance drew a deep puff on 
his cigarette and exhaled the smoke 
slowly. “I’m beginnin’ to think that 
the Bishop purloined Drukker’s key 
and paid a visit to his room after the 
murder. Sounds incredible, I know; 
but, for that matter, so does every- 
thing else that’s happened in this 
fantastic business.” 

“But what, in God’s name, would 
have been his object?” protested 
Markham incredulously. 

“We don’t know yet. But I have an 
idea that when we learn the motive 
of these astonishin’ crimes, we'll un- 
derstand why that visit was paid.” 

Markham, his face set austerely, 
took his hat from the closet. 

“We'd better be getting out there.” 

But Vance made no move. He re- 
mained standing by the desk smok- 
ing abstractedly. : : 

*Y’ know, Markham,” he said, “it 
occurs to me that we should see Mrs. 
. Drukker first. There was tragedy in 
that house last night: something 





strange took place there that needs: 


explaining; and now perhaps she'll 
tell us the secret that has been locked 
up in her brain. Moreover, she hasn’t 
been notified of Drukker’s death, and 
with all the rumor and gossip in the 
neighborhood, word of some kind is 
sure to leak through to her before 
long. I fear the result of the shock 
when she hears the news. In fact, I'd 
feel better if we got hold of Barstead 
right away and took him with us. 
What do you say to my phoning 
him?” 
Markham assented, and Vance 
briefly explained the situation to the 
rr 


= 


We drove up-town immediately, 
called for Barstead, and proceeded at 
once to the Drukker house. Our ring 
was answered by Mrs. Menzel, whose 
face showed plainly that she knew of 
Drukker’s death. Vance, after one 
glance at her, led her into the draw- 
ing-room away from the stairs, and 
asked in a low tone: 

“Has Mrs. Drukker heard the 
news?” 

“Not yet,’ she answered, in a 
frightened, quavering voice. “Miss 
Dillard came over an hour ago, but I 
told her the mistress had gone outt 
I was afraid to let her up-stairs. 
Something’s wrong... .” She began 
to tremble violently. 

“What’s wrong, Mrs. Menzel?’ 
Vance placed a quieting hand on her 


arm. 

“J don’t know. But she hasn’t made 
a sound all morning. She didn’t come 
down for breakfast ... and I’m 
afraid to go and call her.” 

“When did you hear of the acci- 
dent?” 

“Early—right after eight o’clock. 
The paper boy told me; and I saw all 
the people down on the Drive.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” Vance con- 
soled her. “We have the doctor here, 
and we’ll attend to everything.” 

He turned back to the hall and led 
the way upstairs. When we came to 
Mrs. Drukker’s room he knocked 
softly and, receiving no answer, 
opened the door. The room was emp- 
ty. The night-light still burned on 
the table, and I noticed that the bed 
had not been slept in. 

Without a word Vance retraced his 
steps down the hall. There were only 
two other main doors, and one of 
them, we knew, led to Drukker’s 
rege & Unhesitatingly Vance stepped 
to the other and opened it without 
knocking. The window shades were 
drawn, but they were white and semi- 
transparent, and the gray daylight 
mingled with the ghastly yellow radi- 
ation from the old-fashioned \ chan- 
delier. The lights which Guilfoyle 
had seen burning all night had not 
been extinguished. 

Vance halted on the threshold, and 
I saw Markham, who was just in 
front of me, give a start. 

“Mother 0’ God!’ breathed the Ser- 
geant, and crossed himself. 

On the foot of the narrow bed lay 
Mrs. Drukker, fully clothed. Her face 
was ashen white; her eyes were set 
in a hideous stare; and her hands 
were clutching her breast. 

Barstead sprang forward and 
leaned over. After touching her once 
or twice he straightened up and shook 
his head slowly. 

“She’s gone. Been dead probably 
most of the night.” He bent over the 
body again and began making an ex- 
amination. “You know, she’s suffered 
for years from chronic nephritis, ar- 
teriosclerosis, and hypertrophy of the 
heart. .. . Some sudden shock brought 
on an acute dilatation ... Yes, I’d 
say she died about the same time as 
Drukker . .. round ten o’clock” 

“A natural death?” asked Vance. 

“Oh, undoubtedly. A shot of ad- 
renalin in the heart might have saved 
her if I’d been here at the time... .” 

“No signs of violence?” 

“None. As I told you, she died 


_ from dilatation of the heart brought 
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on by shock. ‘A clear tase—true to 
type in every respect.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Wall in the Park 
(Saturday, April 16; 11 a. m.) 


When the doctor had straightened 
Mrs. Drukker’s = on the bed and 
covered it with a sheet, we returned 
down-stairs. Barstead took his de- 
parture at once after promising to 
send the death certificate to the Ser- 
geant within an hour. 

“It’s scientifically correct to talk of 
natural death from _ shock,” said 
Vance, when we were alone; “but our 
immediate problem, d’ ye see, is to 
ascertain the cause of that sudden 
shock. Obviously it’s connected with 
Drukker’s death. Now, I wonder. 
Turning impulsively; he entered the 
drawing-room Mrs. Menzel was sit- 
ting where we had left her, in an at- 
titude of horrified expectancy. Vance 
went to her and said pe 

“Your mistress died of heart fail- 
ure during the night. And it’s much 
better that she should not have out- 
lived her son.” 

“Gott geb’ ihr die ewige Ruh’!” 
the woman murmured piously. “Ja, 
it is best... .” 

_“The end came at about ten last 
night.—Were you awake at that time, 
Mrs. Menzel? 

“All night I was awake.” She spoke 
in a low, awed voice. 

Vance contemplated her with eyes 
half shut. 

“Tell us what you heard?” 

“Somebody came here last night!” 

“Yes, some one came at about ten 
o’clock—by the front door. Did you 
hear him enter?” 

“No; but after I had gone to bed 
I heard voices in Mr. Drukker’s 

m. 


_“Was it unusual to hear voices in 
his room at ten o’clock at night?” 

“But it wasn’t him! He had a high 
voice, and this one was low and 
gruff.” The woman looked up in be- 
wildered fright. “And the other voice 
was Mrs. Drukker’s ... and she 
never went in Mr. Drukker’s room at 
night!” —. 

“How could you hear so plainly 
with your door shut?” 

“My room is right over Mr. Druk- 
ker’s,” she explained. “And I was 
worried—what with all these awful 
things going on; so I got up and 


“listened at the top of the steps.” 


“T can’t blame you,” said Vance. 
“What did you hear?” 

“At first it was like as though the 
mistress was moaning, but right away 
she began to laugh, and then the man 
spoke angry-like. But pretty saon I 
heard him laugh, too. After that it 
sounded like the poor lady was ar 
ing—I could hear her saying ‘O 
God—oh, God!’ Then the man talked 
some more—very quiet and low. ... 
And in a little while it seemed like 
the mistress was—reciting—a poem. 


* “Would you recognize the m 
if = heard it again? ... Was it” 
umpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 
ies * ssoae °-4 had a great 


“Bei Gott, das ist’s! It sounded 





just like that!” A new horror came 
into the woman’s expression. “And 
Mr. Drukker fell from the wall last 
roght.— 

“Did you hear anything else, Mrs. 
Menzel?” Vance’s matter-of-fact voice 
interrupted her confused correlation 
of Drukker’s death to the verse she 
had heard. 

Slowly she shook her head. 

“No, Everything was quiet after 
that.” 

“Did you hear any one leave Mr. 
Drukker’s room?” ; 

_ gave Vance a panic-stricken 
nod. 

“A few minutes later some one 
opened and shut the door, very soft; 
and I heard steps moving down the 
hall in the dark. Then the stairs 
creaked, and pretty soon the front 
door shut.” 
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open, and I think she saw the in- 
truder and recognized him. Startled 
and apprehensive, she stepped inside 
and asked him why he was there. He 
may have answered that he had come 
to inform her of Drukker’s death— 
which would account for her moans 
and her hysterical laughter. But that 
was only a prelimin’ry on his part— 
a play for time. He was devising 
some means of meeting the situation 
—he was planning how he would kill 
her! Oh, there can be no doubt of 
that. He couldn’t afford to let her 
leave that room alive. Maybe he told 
her so in as many words—he spoke 
‘angry-like,’ you recall. And then he 
laughed. He was torturing her now 
—perhaps telling her the whole truth 
in a burst of insane egoism; and she 
could say only ‘Oh God—oh God!’ He 
explained how he had pushed Druk- 
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between his lips for a moment, he 
added sulkily: “There’s _ several 
people around here, I’m thinking, 
that could do some high-class explain- 
ing. 

Markham halted before the Ser- 


geant. 

“The first thing we’d better do is 
to find out what your men know about 
the movements of the various persons 
hereabouts last night. Suppose you 
bring them here and let me question 
them.—How many were there, by the 
way?—and what were their posts?” 


The Scene of Death 


The Sergeant had risen, alert and 
energetic. 

“There were three, sir, besides Guil- 
foyle. Emery was set to tail Pardee; 
Snitkin was stationed at the Drive 
and 75th Street to watch the Dillard 
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“What did you do after that?” 

“T listened a little while, and then 
I went back to bed. But I couldn’t 
SIGBD Sess 

“Tt’s all over now, Mrs. Menzel,” 
Vance told her comfortingly. “There’s 
nothing for you to fear.—You’d best 
go to your room and wait till we need 
you.’ 
Reluctantly the woman went up- 
stairs. 

“T think now,” said Vance, “we can 
make a pretty close guess as to what 
happened here last night. The mur- 
derer took Drukker’s key and let him- 
self in by the front door. He knew 
Mrs. Drukker’s quarters were at the 
rear, and he no doubt counted on ac- 
complishing his business in Druk- 
ker’s room and departing as he had 
come. But Mrs. Drukker heard him. 
It may be she associated him with 
‘the little man’ who had left the black 
bishop at her door, and feared that 
her son was in danger. At any rate, 
she went at once to Drukker’s room. 
The door may have been slightly 
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Thirty Feet Below Bridle 





ker over the wall. And did he men- 
tion Humpty Dumpty? I think he 
did; for what more appreciative au- 
dience could he have had for his 
monstrous jest than the victim’s own 
mother? That last revelation proved 
too much for her hypersensitive 
brain. She repeated the nursery 
rhyme in a spell of horror; and then 
the accumulated shock dilated her 
heart. She fell across the bed, and 
the murderer was saved the necessity 
of sealing her lips with his own 
hands. He saw what had happened, 
and went quietly away.” 

Markham took a turn up and down 
the room. 

“The least comprehensible part of 
last night’s tragedy,” he said, “is why 
this man should have come here after 
Drukker’s death.” 

Vance was smoking thoughtfully. 

“We'd better ask Arnesson to help 
us explain that point. Maybe he can 
throw some light on it.” 

“Yeh, maybe he can,” chimed in 
Heath. Then after rolling’ his cigar 
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house; and Hennessey was posted on 
75th Street up near West End Av- 
enue.—They’re all waiting down at 
the place where Drukker was found. 
I'll get ’em up here pronto.” 

He disappeared through the front 
door, and in less than five minutes _ 
returned with the three detectives. I 
recognized them all, for each had 
worked on one or more of the cases 
in which Vance had figured.* Mark- 
ham questioned Snitkin first as the 
one most likely to have information 
bearing directly on the previous 
night’s affair. The following points 
were brought out by his testimony: 

Pardee had emerged from his house 
at 6.30 and gone straight to the Dil- 
lards’. 

At 8.30 Belle Dillard, in an eve- 
ning gown, had got into a taxi and 


*Hennessey had kept watch with Doctor Drumm over 
the Greene mansion from the Narcoss Flats, in tho 
Greene murder case. Snitkin also had taken part in 
the Greene investigation, and had played a minor role 
in both the Benson and the Canary case. The dapper 
Emery was the detective who had unearthed the cigarette 
snubs from beneath the fire-logs in Alvin Benson’s liv- 

-room. 
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been driven up West End Avenue. 
(Arnesson had come out of the house 
-with her and helped her into the taxi- 
cab, but had immediately returned 
indoors.) 

At 9.15 Professor Dillard and 
Drukker had left the Dillard house 
and walked slowly toward Riverside 
Drive. They had crossed the Drive at 
74th Street, and turned up the bridle 


ath. 

é At 9.30 Pardee had come out of the 
Dillard house, walked down to the 
Drive, and turned up-town. 

At a little after 10.00 Professor 
Dillard had returned to his house 
alone, recrossing the Drive at 74th 
Street. 

At 10.20 Pardee had returned home, 
coming from the same direction he 
had taken when going out. 

Belle Dillard had been brought 
home at 12.30 in a limousine filled 


with young people. 
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Hennessey was interrogated next; 
but his evidence merely substantiated 
Snitkin’s. No one had approached 
the Dillard house from the direction 
of West End Avenue; and nothing of 
a suspicious nature had happened. 

Markham then turned his attention 
to Emery, who reported that, accord- 
ing to Santos whom he had relieved at 
six, Pardee had. spent the early-part 
of the afternoon at the Manhattan 
Chess Club and had returned home at 
about four o’clock. 

“Then, like Snitkin and Hennessey 
said,” Emery continued, “he went to 
the Dillards’ at half past six, and 
stayed till half past nine, When he 
came out I followed, keeping half a 
block or so behind him. He walked up 
the Drive to 79th Street, crossed to 
the upper park, and walked round the 
big grass bowl, past the rocks, and on 
up toward the Yacht Club. ...” | 

“Did he take the path where Sprigg 
was shot?” Vance asked. 

“He had to. There ain’t any other 





path up that way unless you walk 
along the Drive.” 

“How far did he go?” 2 

“The fact is, he stopped right about 
where Sprigg was bumped off. Then 
he came back the same way he’d gone 
and turned into the little park with 
the playground on the south side of 
79th Street. He went slowly down 
the walk under the trees along the 
bridle path; and as he passed along 
the top of the wall under the drink- 
ing fountain, who ‘should he run into 
but the old man and the hunchback, 
resting up against the ledge and talk- 


NG. ase 

“You say he met Professor Dillard 
and Drukker at the very spot where 
Drukker fell over the wall?” Mark- 
ham leaned forward hopefully. 

“Yes, sir. Pardee stopped to’ visit 
with them; and I naturally kept on 
going. As I passed ’em I heard the 
hunchback say: ‘Why ain’t you prac- 
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tising chess this evening?’ And’ it 
sounded to’me like he was sore at 
Pardee for stopping, and was hinting 
that he wasn’t wanted. Anyhow, I 
ambled along the wall till I got to 
74th Street where there was a couple 
of trees to hide under. .. .” 

“How well could you see Pardee 
and Drukker after you’d reached 74th 
Street?” inquired Markham. 

“Well, sir, to tell you the truth, I 
couldn’t see ’em at all. It was getting 
pretty misty about that time, and 
there isn’t any lamp-post at that part 
of the walk where they were con- 
fabulating. But I figured Pardee 
would be along pretty soon, so I 
waited for him.” 

“This must have been well on to- 
ward ten o’clock.” 

: “About a quarter of, I should say, 
sir. 

“Were there any people on the 
walk at that time?” 

“I didn’t see anybody. The fog 
musta driven *em indoors—it wasn’t 
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no warm balmy evening. And it was 

on account of there being nobody 

around that I went as far ahead as I 
did. Pardee’s nobody’s fool, and I’d 

already caught him looking at me 

once or twice as though he suspected 

I was tailing him.” 

“How long was it before you picked 
him up again?” 

Emery shifted his position. 

“My figuring wasn’t so good last 
night,” he confessed, with a weak 
grin. “Pardee musta gone back the 
way he came and recrossed the Drive 
at 79th Street; for a half-hour or so 
later I saw him heading home in 
front of the apartment-house light on 
the corner of 75th Street.” 

“But,” interposed Vance, “if you 
were at the 74th-Street entrance to 
the park until a quarter past ten you 
must have seen Professor Dillard 
pass you. He returned home about 
ten o’clock by that route.” 

“Sure, I saw him. I’d been waiting 
for Pardee about twenty minutes 
when the professor came strolling 
along all alone, crossed the Drive, 
and went home. I naturally thought 


Pardee and the hunchback were still — 


gabbing,—that’s why I took it easy 
and didn’t go back to check up.” 

“Then, as I understand, about fif- 
teen minutes after Professor Dillard 
passed you, you saw Pardee return- 
ing home from the opposite direction 
along the Drive.” 

“That’s right, sir. And, of course, 
I took up my post again on 75th 
Street.” 

“You realize, Emery,” said Mark- 
ham gravely, “that it was during the 
time you waited at 74th Street that 
Drukker fell over the wall.” 

“Yes, sir. But you’re not blaming 
me, are you? Watching a man on a 
foggy night on an open path when 
there ain’t nobody around to screen 
you, is no easy job. You gotta take 
a few chances and do a little figuring 
if you don’t want to get spotted.” 

“I realize your difficulty,’ Mark- 
ham told him; “and I’m not criticiz- 
ing you.” 

The Sergeant dismissed the three 
detectives gruffly. He was obviously 
dissatisfied with their reports. 

“The farther we go,’ he com- 
plained, “the more gummed up this 
case gets.” 

“Sursum corda, Sergeant,” Vance 
exhorted him. “Let not dark despair ~ 
o’ercome you. When we have Par- 
dee’s and the Professor’s testimony 
as to what took place while Emery 
was watchfully waiting beneath the 
trees at 74th Street, we may be able 
to fit some very interestin’ bits to- 
gether.” : 

As he spoke Belle Dillard entered 
the front hall from the rear of the 
house. She saw us in the drawing- 
room and came in at once. 

“Where’s Lady Mae?” she asked in 
a troubled voice. “I was here an hour 
ago, and Grete told me she was out. 
And she’s not in her room now.” 

Vance rose and gave her his chair. 

“Mrs. Drukker died last night of 
heart failure. When you were here 
earlier Mrs. Menzel was afraid to let 
you go up-stairs.” 

The girl sat very quiet for some 
time. Presently the tears welled to 
her eyes. 
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“Perhaps she heard of Adolph’s 
terrible accident.” 

“Possibly. But it’s not quite clear 
what happened here last night. Doc- 
tor Barstead thinks Mrs. Drukker 
died at about ten o’clock.” 

“Almost the same time . Adolph 
died,” she murmured. “It seems too 
terrible. . . . Pyne told me of the ac- 
cident when I came down to break- 
-fast this morning,—every one in the 
quarter was talking about it,—and I 
eame over at once to be with Lady 
Mae. But Grete said she had gone 
out, and I didn’t know what to think. 
There’s something very strange about 
Adolph’s death... .” 

“What do you mean by that, Miss 

Dillard?” Vance stood by the window 
watching her covertly. 
- *T—don’t know—what I mean,” she 
answered brokenly. “But only yester- 
day afternoon Lady Mae spoke to me 
about Adolph and the—wall... .” 

“Oh, did she, now?” Vance’s tone 
was more indolent than usual, but 
every nerve in his body was, I knew, 
vigilantly alert. 

“On my way to the tennis courts,” 
the girl went on, in a low, hushed 
voice, “I walked with Lady Mae along 
the bridle path above the playground 
—she often went there to watch 
Adolph playing with the children,— 
and we stood for a long time leaning 
over the stone balustrade of the wall. 
A group of children were gathered 
around Adolph: he had a toy airplane 
and was showing them how to fly it. 
And the children seemed to regard 
him as one of themselves; they didn’t 
look upon him as a grown-up. Lady 
“Mae was very happy. and proud about 
it. She watch im with shining 
eyes, and then said to me: ‘They’re 
not afraid of him, Belle, because he’s 
a hunchback. They call him Humpty 
Dumpty—he’s their old friend of the 
story-book. My poor Humpty Dump- 
ty! It was all my fault for letting 
him fall when he was little.’ .. .” 
The girl’s voice faltered, and she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“So she mentioned to you that the 
children called Drukker Humpty 
Dumpty.” Vance reached slowly in 
his pocket for his cigarette-case. 

She nodded, and a moment later 
lifted her head as if forcing herself 
to face something “she. dreaded. 

“Yes! And that’s what was so 
strange; for after a little while she 
shuddered and drew back from the 
wall. I asked her what was the mat- 
ter, and she said in a terrified voice: 
“Suppose, Belle—suppose that Adolph 
should ever fall off of this wall—the 
way the real Humpty Dumpty did!’ 
I was almost afraid myself; but I 
forced a smile, and told her she was 
foolish. It didn’t do any good, though. 
She shook her head and gave me a 
look that sent a chill through me. ‘I’m 
not foolish,’ she said. *Wasn’t Cock 


Robin killed with a bow and arrow, 


and wasn’t Johnny Sprig shot with a 
little gun — right here in New 
York??” The girl turned. a fright- 
ened gaze upon us. “And it did hap- 
pen, didn’t it—just as she foresaw?” 

“Yes, it happened,” Vance nodded. 
“But we mustn’t be mystical about it. 
Mrs. Drukker’s imagination was ab- 
normal. All manner of wild conjec- 
tures went through her tortured 
mind; and with these two other 
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Mother-Goose deaths so vivid in her 
memory, it’s not remarkable that she 
should have turned the children’s 
sobriquet for her son into tragic spec- 
ulation of that kind. That he should 
actually have been killed in the man- 
ner she feared is nothing more than 
a coincidence. .. .” 

He paused and drew deeply on his 
cigarette. 

“I say, Miss Dillard,” he asked 
negligently; “did you, by any chance, 
repeat your conversation with Mrs. 
Drukker to any one yesterday?” 

She regarded him with some sur- 
prise before answering. 

“T mentioned it at dinner last 
night. It worried me all the after- 
noon, and—somehow—I didn’t want 
to keep it to myself.” 
daa any comments made about 
it? 

“Uncle told me I shouldn’t spend so 
much time with Lady Mae—that she 
was unhealthily morbid. He said the 
situation was very tragic, but that 
there was no need for me to share 
Lady Mae’s suffering. Mr. Pardee 
agreed with uncle. He was very sym- 
pathetic, and asked if something 
could not be done to help Lady Mae’s 
mental condition.” 

“And Mr. Arnesson?” 

“Oh, Sigurd never takes anything 
seriously,—I hate his attitude some- 
times. He laughed as though it was 
a joke; and all he said was: “It would 
be a shame if Adolph took his tumble 
before he got his new quantum prob- 
lem worked out.’ ” 

“Ts Mr. Arnesson at home now, by 
the by?” asked Vance. “We want to 
ask him about the necess’ry arrange- 
ments in regard to the Drukkers.” 

“He went to the university early 
this morning; but he’ll be back before 
lunch. He’ll attend to everything, I 
am sure. We were about the onl 
friends Lady Mae and Adolph had. 
T’ll take charge in the meantime and 
see that Grete gets the. house in 
order.” 

A few minutes later we left her 
= went to interview Professor Dil- 
ar 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Red Note-Book 
(Saturday, April 16; noon) 


The professor was plainly per- 
turbed when we entered the library 
that noon. He sat in an easy chair 
with his back to the window, a glass 
of his precious port on the table be- 
side him. 

“T’ve been expecting you, Mark- 
ham,” he said before we had time to 
speak. “There’s no need to dissem- 
ble. Drukker’s death was no acci- 
dent. I’ll admit I felt inclined to dis- 
count the insane implications arising 


-from the deaths of Robin and Sprigg; 


but the moment Pyne related the cir- 
eumstances of Drukker’s fall I real- 
ized that there was a definite desi 
behind these deaths; the probabili- 
ties of their being accidental would be 
incalculable. You know it, as well as 
I; otherwise you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Very true.” Markham had seated 
himself facing the professor. “We’re 
confronted by a terrific problem. 
Moreover, Mrs. Drukker died of shock 
last night at almost the same time 
her son was killed.” 
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“That, at least,” returned the old 
man after a pause, “may be regarded 
as a blessing. It’s better she didn’t 
survive him—her mind unquestion- 
ably would have collapsed.” He looked 
up. “In what way can I help?” 

“You were probably the last per- 
son, with the exception of the actual 
murderer, to see Drukker alive; and 
we would like to know everything you 
can tell us of what took place last 
ni ¢.?” 

fessor Dillard nodded. 

“Drukker came here after dinner— 
about eight, I should say. Pardee had 
dined with us; and Drukker was an- 
noyed at finding him here—in fact, he 
was openly hostile. Arnesson twitted 
him’ good-naturedly about his irasci- 
bility—which only made him more ir- 
ritable; and, knowing that Drukker 
was anxious to thrash out a problem 
with me, I finally suggested that he 
and I stroll down to the park. .. .” 

“You were not gone very long,” 
suggested Markham. 

“No. An unfortunate episode oc- 
curred. We walked up the bridle path 
to almost the exact spot where, I un- 
derstand, the poor fellow was killed. 
We had been there for perhaps half 
an hour, leaning against the stone 
balustrade of the wall, when Pardee 
walked up. He stopped to speak to 
us, but Drukker was so antagonistic 
in his remarks that, after a few min- 
utes, Pardee turned and walked away 
in the direction he had come. Druk- 
ker was very much upset, and I sug- 

sted we postpone the discussion. 

'urthermore, a damp mist had fal- 
len, and I was beginning to get some 
twinges in my foot. Drukker straight- 
way me morose, and said he 
didn’t care to go indoors just yet. So 
I left him alone by the wall, and 
eame home.” 

“Did you mention the episode to 
Arnesson?” 

“T didn’t see Sigurd after I got 
back. I imagine he’d gone to bed.” 

Later as we rose to take our leave, 
Vance asked casually: “Can you tell 
us where the key to the alley door is 
kept?” 

“T know nothing about it, sir,” the 
professor replied irritably, but added 
in a more equable tone: “However, as 
I remember, it used to hang on a nail 
by the archery-room door.” 

From Professor Dillard we went 
straight to Pardee, and were received 
at once in his study. His manner was 
rigid and detached, and even after 
we had seated ourselves he remained 
standing by the window, staring at us 
with unfriendly eyes. 

“Do you know, Mr. Pardee,” asked 
Markham, “that Mr. Drukker fell 
from the wall in the park at ten 
o’clock last night—shortly after you 
stopped and spoke to him?” 

“T heard of the accident this morn- 
ing.” The man’s pallor became more 
noticeable, and he toyed nervously 
with his watch chain. “It’s very un- 
fortunate.” His eyes rested vacantly 
for a while on Markham. “Have you 
asked Professor Dillard about it? He 
was with Drukker——” 

“Yes, yes; we’ve just come from 
him,” interrupted Vance. “He said 
there was a ruffled atmosphere be- 
tween you and Mr. Drukker last 
night.” 
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Pardee slowly walked to the desk 
and sat down stiffly. 

“Drukker was displeased for some 
reason to find me at the Dillards’ 
when he came over after dinner. He 
hadn’t the good taste to hide his dis- 


pleasure, and created a somewhat em- - 


barrassing situation. But, knowing 
him as I did, I tried to pass the mat- 
ter off. Soon, however, Professor Dil- 
lard took him out for a walk.” 

“You didn’t remain long after- 
ward,” observed Vance indolently. 

“No—about a quarter of an hour. 
Arnesson was tired and wanted to 
turn in, so I went for a walk myself. 
On my return I took the bridle path 
instead of the Drive, and came on 
Professor Dillard and Drukker stand- 
ing by the wall talking. Not wishing 
to appear rude, I stopped for a mo- 
ment. But Drukker was in a beastly 
“mood and made several sneering re- 
marks. I turned and walked back to 
79th Street, crossed the Drive, and 
came home.” 

“J say; didn’t you loiter a bit by 
the wayside?” 

“J sat down near the 79th-Street 
entrance and smoked a cigarette.” 


The Wooden Door 


For nearly half an hour Markham 
and Vance interrogated Pardee, but 
nothing more could be learned from 
him. we came out into the street 
Arnesson hailed us from the front 
porch of the Dillard house and stalked 
forward to meet us. 

“Just. heard the sad news. Got 
home from the university a little 
while ago, and the professor told me 


you'd gone to rag Pardee. Learn 
anything?” Without waiting for an 
answer he ran on: “Frightful mess. 


I understand the entire Drukker 
family is wiped out. Well, well. And 
more story-book mumbo-jumbo to 
boot... . Any clews?” 

“Ariadne has not yet favored us,” 
responded Vance. “Are you an am- 
bassador from Crete?” — 

“One never knows. Bring out your 
questionnaire.” 

Vance had led the way toward the 
wall gate, and we now stepped down 
on the range. 

“We'll repair to the Drukker house 
first,’ he said. “There’ll be a number 
of things to settle. I suppose you'll 
look after the Drukkers’ affairs and 
the funeral arrangements.” 

Arnesson made a grimace. 

“Blected! I refuse, however, to at- 
tend the funeral. Obscene spectacles, 
funerals. But Belle and I will see to 
everything. Lady Mae probably left 
a will. We'll have to find it. Now, 
where do women generally hide their 
wills? .. .” 

Vance halted by the Dillards’ base- 
ment door and stepped into the arch- 
ery-room. After glancing along the 
door’s moulding he rejoined us on the 


range. 

“The alley key isn’t there—By the 
by, what do you know about it, Mr. 
Arnesson?” 

“You mean the key to yon wooden 
door in the fence? ... Haven’t an 
idea on the subject. Never use the 
alley myself—much simpler going out 
the front door. No one uses it, as 
far as I know. Belle locked it up 
years ago; thought some one might 
sneak in off the Drive and get an 
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arrow in the eye. I told her, let ’em 
get popped—serve ’em right for being 
interested in archery.” 

We entered the Drukker house by 
the rear door. Belle Dillard and Mrs. 
Menzel were busy in the kitchen. 

“Hallo, sis,’ Aznesson greeted the 

irl. His cynical manner had been 
lropped. “Hard lines for a young ’un 
like you. You’d better run home now. 
T’ll assume command. And taking her 
arm in a jocularly paternal fashion, 
he led her to the door. 

She hesitated and looked back at 
Vance. 

“Mr. Arnesson is right,” he nodded. 
“We'll carry on for the present.— 
But just one question before you go. 
Did you always keep the key to the 
alley door hanging in the archery- 
room?” 

“Yes—always. Why? Isn’t it there 
now?” : 

It was Arnesson who answered, 
with burlesque irony. 

“Gone! Disappeared!—Most trag- 
ic. Some eccentric key-collector has 
evidently been snooping around.” 
When the girl had left us, he cocked 
an eye at Vance. “What, in the name 
of all that’s unholy, has a rusty key 
to do with the case?” 

“Perhaps nothing,’ said Vance 
carelessly. “Let’s go to the drawin’- 
room. It’s more comfortable there.” 
He led the way down the hall. “We 
want you to tell us what you can 
about last night.” 

Arnesson took an easy chair by the 
front window, and drew out his pipe. 

“Last night, eh? .. . Well, Pardee 
came to dinner—it’s a sort of habit 
with him on Fridays. Then Drukker, 
in the throes of quantum speculation, 
dropped in to pump the professor; 
and Pardee’s presence galled him. 
Showed his feelings too, by Gad! No 
control. The professor broke up the 
contretemps by taking Drukker for 
an airing. Pardee moped for fifteen 
minutes or so, while I tried to keep 
awake. Then he had the goodness to 
depart. I looked over a few test pa- 
pers ... and so to bed.” He lighted 
his pipe. “How does that thrilling 
=o explain the end of poor Druk- 

er?’ 

“It doesn’t,” said Vance. “But it’s 
not without interest.—Did you hear 
Professor Dillard when he returned 
home?” : 

“Hear him?” Arnesson chuckled. 
“When he hobbles about with his 
gouty foot, thumping his stick down 
and shaking the banisters, there’s no 
et is arrival on the scene. 
—_ is, was unusually noisy last 
nig: 

“Offhand, what do you make of 
these new developments?” asked 
Vance, after a short pause. _ 

“T’m somewhat foggy as to the de- 
tails. The professor was not exactly 

hosphorescent. Sketchy, in fact. 

Tiratker fell from the wali, like 
Humpty Dumpty, round ten o’elock, 
and was found this morning—that’s 
all plain. But under what conditions 
did Lady Mae succumb to shock? 
Who, or what, shocked her? And 
how?” 


Blind Tracks 


“The murderer took Drukker’s key 
and came here immediately after the 
crime. Mrs. Drukker caught him in 


/ 

her son’s room. There was a scene, 
according to the cook, who listened 
from the head of the stairs; and dur- 
ing it Mrs. Drukker died from dilata- 
tion of the heart.” 

“Thereby relieving the gentleman 
of the bother of killing her.” 

“That seems clear enough,” agreed 
Vance. “But the reason for the mur- 
derer’s visit here is not so lucid. Can 
you suggest an explanation?” 

_Arnesson puffed thoughtfully on 


his pire. 

“Incomprehensible,” he muttered at 
Tength. “Drukker had no valu- 
ables, or no compromising documents. 
Straightforward sort of cuss—not the 
kind to mix in any dirty business. 
. .+ No possible reason for any one 
prowling about his room.” 

Vance lay back and appeared to 
TelAWhat was th h 

‘What was is quantum theory 
Drukker was working on?” 

“Ha! Big thing!” Arnesson be- 
came animated. “He was on-the path 
of reconciling the LEinstein-Bohr 
theory of radiation with the facts of 
interference, and of overcoming the 
inconsistencies inherent in Einstein’s 
hypothesis. His research had already 
led him to an abandonment of casual 
space-time coordination of atomic 
phenomena, and to its replacement by 
a statistical description.* . . . Would 
have revolutionized physics—made 
him famous. Shame he was told off 
before he’d put his data in shape.” 

“Do you happen to know where 
Drukker kept the records of these 
computations?” 

“In a loose-leaf note-book—all 
tabulated and indexed. Methodical 
and neat about everything. Even his 
chirography was like copperplate.” 

“You know, then, what the note- 
book looked like?” 

“T ought to. He showed it to me 
often enough. Red limp-leather cover 
—thin yellow pages—two or three 
= on every sheet holding notations 
—his name gold-stamped in large let- 
ters on the binding. . . . Poor devil! 
Sic transit. ...” 

“Where would this note-book be 
now?” 

“One of two places—either in the 
drawer of his desk in the study or 
else in the escritoire in his bedroom. 
In the daytime, of course, he worked 
in the study; but he fussed day and 
night when wrapped up in a prob- 
lem. Kept an escritoire in his bed- 
room, where he put his current rec- 
ords when he retired, in case he got 
an inspiration to monkey with ’em 
during the night. Then, in the morn- 
ing, back they’d go to the study. Reg- 
ular machine for system.” 

Vance had been fezing lazily out 
of the window-as Arnesson rambled 
on. The impression he gave was that 
he had scarcely heard the description 
of Drukker’s habits; but presently he 
turned and fixed Arnesson with.a 
languid look. 

“T say,” he drawled; “would you 
mind toddling up-stairs and fetchin 
Drukker’s note-book? Look in bot 
the study and the bedroom.” 

* An important step toward the solution of 
these complex problems was taken a few years 
later by the de Broglie-Schrédinger theory as 
laid down in de Broglie’s “Ondes et Mouve- 
ments” and Schrédinger’s “Abhandlungen zur 
Wellenmechanik.” 





_ I thought TI noticed an almost im- 
perceptible hesitation on Arnesson’s 
part; but straightway he rose. 

“Good idea. Too valuable a docu- 
ment to be left lying round.” And he 
strode from the room. 

Markham began aie the floor, 
and Heath revealed his uneasiness by 
puffing more energetically on his 
cigar. There was a tense atmosphere 
in the little drawing-room as we 
waited for Arnesson’s return. Each 
of us was in a state of expectancy, 
though just what we hoped for or 
a would have been difficult to de- 

ne. 

In less than ten minutes Arnesson 
reappeared at the door. He shrugged 
his shoulders and held out empty 
hands. 

“Gone!” he announced. “Looked in 
every likely place—couldn’t find it.” 
He threw himself into a chair and re- 
lighted his. pipe. “Can’t understand 
it. ... Perhaps he hid it.” 

“Perhaps,” murmured Vance. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Nemesis 
(Saturday, April 16; 1 p. m.) 


It was past one o’clock, and Mark- 
ham, Vance and I rode to the Stuyve- 
sant Club. Heath remained at the 
Drukker house to carry on the rou- 
tine work, to draw up his report, and 
to deal with the reporters who would 
be swarming there shortly. 

Markham was booked for a con- 
ference with the Police Commissioner 
at three o’clock; and after lunch 
Vance and I walked to Stieglitz’s In- 
timate Gallery and spent an hour at 
an exhibition of Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
floral abstractions. Later we dropped 
in at Aeolian Hall and sat through 
Debussy’s G-minor quartette. There 
were some Cézanne water-colors at 
the Montross Galleries; but by the 
time we had pushed our way through 
the late-afternoon traffic of Fifth Av- 
enue the light had begun to fail, and 
Vance ordered the chauffeur to the 
Stuyvesant Club, where we joined 
Markham for tea. 

“T feel so youthful, so simple, so in- 
nocent,” Vance complained lugubri- 
ously. “So many things are happen- 
in’ and they’re bein’ manipulated so 
ingeniously that I can’t grasp ’em. 
It’s very disconcertin’, very confusin’. 
I don’t like it—I don’t at all like it. 
Most wearin’.” He sighed drearily 
and sipped his tea. 

“Your sorrows leave me cold,” re- 
torted Markham. “You’ve probably 
spent the afternoon inspecting arque- 
buses and petronels at the Metropol- 
itan Museum. If you’d had to go 
through what I’ve suffered = 

“Now, don’t be cross,” Vance re- 
buked him. “There’s far too much 
emotion in the world. Passion is not 
going to solve this case. Cerebration 
is our only hope, Let us be calm and 
thoughtful.” His mood became seri- 
ous. “Markham, this comes very near 
being the perfect crime. Like one of 
Morphy’s great chess combinations, it 
has been calculated a score of moves 
ahead. There are no clews; and even 





if there were, they’d probably point 


in the wrong direction. And yet... 
and yet there’s something that’s try- 
ing to break through. I feel it: sheer 
jintuition—that is. to say, nerves, 
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There’s an inarticulate voice that 
wants to speak, and ean’t. A dozen 
times I’ve sensed the presence of some 
struggling force, like an invisible 
ghost trying to make contact without 
revealing its identity.” 

_Markham gave an_ exasperated 


sigh. 

“Very helpful. Do you advise call- 
ing in a medium?” 

“There’s something we've over- 
looked,” Vance went on, disregarding 
the sarcasm. “The case is a cipher, 
and the key-word is somewhere before 
us, but we don’t recognize it. "Pon my 
soul, it’s dashed annoyin’... . Let’s 
be orderly. Neatness—that’s our de- 
sideratum. First, Robin is killed. 
Next, Sprigg is shot. Then Mrs. 
Drukker is frightened with a black 
bishop. After that, Drukker is shoved 
over a wall. Makin’ four distinct epi- 
sodes in the murderer’s extravaganza. 
Three of ’em were carefully planned. 
One—the leaving of the bishop at Mrs. 
Drukker’s door—was forced on the 
murderer, and was therefore, decided 
on without preparation. .. .” 

“Clarify your reasoning on that 
point.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow! The conveyor 
of the black bishop was obviously act- 
ing in self-defense. An unexpected 
danger developed along his line of 
campaign, and he took this means of 
averting it. Just before Robin’s death 
Drukker departed from the archery- 
room and installed himself in the ar- 
bor of the yard, where he could look 
into the archery-room through the 
rear window. A little later he saw 
some one in the room talking to Rob- 
in. He returned to his house, and at 
that moment Robin’s body was 
thrown on the range. Mrs. Drukker 
saw it, and at the same time she 
probably saw Drukker. She screamed 
—very natural, what? Drukker heard 
the scream, and told us of it later in 
an effort to establish an alibi for him- 
self after we’d informed him that 
Robin had been killed. Thus the mur- 
derer learned that Mrs. Drukker had 
seen something—how much, he didn’t 
know. But he wasn’t taking any 
chances. He went to her room at mid- 
night to silence her, and took the bish- 
op to leave beside her body as a sig- 
nature. But he found the door locked, 
and left the bishop outside, by way 
of warning her to say nothing on pain 
of death. He didn’t know that the 
poor woman suspected her own son.” 

“But why didn’t Drukker tell us 
whom he saw in the archery-room 
with Robin?” 

“We can only assume that the per- 
son was some one whom he couldn’t 
conceive of as being guilty. And I’m 
inclined to believe he mentioned the 
fact to this person and thus sealed 
his own doom.” 

The Unprepared Episode 

“Assuming the correctness of your 
theory, where does it lead us?” 

“To the one episode that wasn’t 
elaborately prepared in advance. And 
when there has been no preparation 
for a covert act there is pretty sure 
to be a weakness in one or more of 
the details—Now, please note that at 
the time of each of the three mur- 
ders any one of the various persons 
in the drama could have been present. 
No one had an alibi. That, of course, 
was cleverly calculated: the murderer 
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chose an hour when all of the actors 
were, so to speak, waiting in the 
wings. But that midnight visit! Ah! 
That was a different matter. There 
was no time to work out a perfect set 
of circumstances,—the menace was 
too immediate. And what was the re- 
sult? Drukker and Professor Dillard 
were, apparently, the only persons on 
hand at midnight. Arnesson and 
Belle Dillard were supping at the 
Plaza and didn’t return home until 
half past twelve. Pardee was horn- 
locked with Rubinstein over a chess- 
board from eleven to one. Drukker is 
now of course eliminated. . . . What’s 
the answer?” 

“I could remind you,” returned 
Markham irritably, “that the alibis of 
the others have not been thoroughly 
checked.” 

“Well, well, so you could.” Vance 
lay back indolently and sent a long 
regular series of smoke-rings toward 
the ceiling. Suddenly his body tensed, 
and with meticulous care he leaned 
over and put out his cigarette. Then 
he glanced at his watch and got to 
his feet. He fixed Markham with a 
quizzical look. 

“Allons, mon vieux. It’s not yet six. 
Here’s where Arnesson makes him- 
self useful.” 
oe now?” expostulated Mark- 

m. 

“Your own suggestion,” Vance re- 
plied, taking him by the arm and 
leading him toward the door. “We're 
going to check Pardee’s alibi.” 

Half an hour later we were seated 
with the professor and Arnesson in 
the Dillard library. 

“Wie’ve come on a somewhat un- 
usual errand,” explained Vance; “but 
it may have a vital bearing on our 
investigation.” He took out his wal- 
let, and unfolded a sheet of paper. 
“Here’s a document, Mr. Arnesson, 
I wish you’d glance over. It’s a copy 
of the official scoresheet of the chess 
game between Pardee and Rubinstein. 
Very interestin’. I’ve toyed.with it a 
bit, but I’d like your expert analysis 
of it. The first part of the game is 
usual enough, but the play after the 
adjournment rather appeals to me.” 

Arnesson took the paper and 
studied it with cynical amusement. 

“Aha! The inglorious record of 
Pardee’s Waterloo, eh?” 

“What’s the meaning of this, Mark- 
ham?” asked Professor Dillard con- 
temptuously. “Do you hope to run a 
murderer to earth by dilly-dallying 
over a chess game?” 

“Mr. Vance hoped something could 
be learned from it.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” The professor pour- 
ed himself another glass of port and, 
opening a book ignored us completely. 

Arnesson was absorbed in the nota- 
tions of the chess score. 

“Something a bit queer here,” he 
muttered. “The time’s askew. tet’s 
see. ... The scoresheet shows that, 
up to the time of adjournment, White 
—that is, Pardee—had played one 
hour and forty-five minutes, and 
Black, or Rubinstein, one hour and 
fifty-eight minutes. So far, so good. 
Thirty moves. Quite in order. But the 
time at the end of the game, when 
Pardee resigned, totals two hours and 
thirty minutes for White, and three 
hours and thirty-two minutes for 
Black—which means that, during the 
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second session of the game, White 
consumed only forty-five minutes 
whereas Black used up one hour and 
thirty-four minutes.” 

Vance nodded. 

“Exactly. There were two hours 
and nineteen minutes of play begin- 
ning at 11 p. m., which carried the 
game to 1.19 a. m. And Rubinstein’s 
moves during that time took forty- 
nine minutes longer than Pardee’s— 
Can you make out what happened?” 

Arnesson pursed his lips and 
squinted at the notations. : 

“Tt’s not clear. I’d need time.” 

“Suppose,” Vance suggested, “we 
set up the game in the adjourned po- 
sition and play it through. I’d like 
your opinion on the tactics.” 

Arnesson rose jerkily and went to 
the little chess table in the corner. 

“Good idea.” He emptied the men 
from the box. “Let’s see now.... 
Oho! A black bishop is missing. 
When do I get it back, by the way?” 
He gave Vance a plaintive leer. 
“Never mind. We don’t need it here. 
One black bishop was swapped.” And 
he proceeded to arrange the men to 
accord with the position of the game 
at the time of adjournment. Then he 
sat down and studied the set-up. 

“Tt doesn’t strike me as a particu- 
larly unfavorable position for Par- 
dee,” ventured Vance. 

“Me either. Can’t see why he lost 
the game. Looks drawish to me.” 
After a moment Arnesson referred to 
the scoresheet. “We'll run through 
the play and find out where the 
trouble lay.” He made half a dozen 
moves; then, after several minutes’ 
study, gave a grunt. “Ha! This is 
rather deep stuff of Rubinstein’s. 
Amazing combination he began work- 
ing up here. Subtle, by Gad! As I 
know Rubinstein, it took him a long 
time to figure it out. Slow, plodding 
chap.” 

“It’s possible, isn’t it,” suggested 
Vance, “that the working out of that 
combination explains the discrepancy 
in time between Black and White?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly. Rubinstein must 
have been in good form not to have 
made the discrepancy greater. Plan- 
ning the combination took him all of 
forty-five minutes—or I’m a duffer.” 

“At what hour, would you say,” 
asked Vance carelessly, “did Rubin- 
stein use up that forty-five minutes?” 

Check 

“Well, let’s see. The play began at 
eleven: six moves before the combina- 
tion started. . . . Oh, say, somewhere 
between half past eleven and half 
past twelve.... Yes, just about. 
Thirty moves before the adjourn- 
ment: six moves beginning at eleven 
—that makes thirty-six: then on the 
forty-fourth move Rubinstein moved 
his pawn to Bishop-7-check, and Par- 
dee resigned. . . . Yes—the working 
out of the combination was between 
eleven-thirty and twelve-thirty.” 

Vance regarded the men on_the 
board, which were now in the position 


they had occupied at the time of Par- 


dee’s resignation.* 





* For the benefit of the expert chess-player who 
may be academically interested I append the 
exact position of the game when Pardee resigned: 
—WHITE: King at QKtsq; Rook at QB8; 
Pawns at QR2 and Q2. BLACK: King at Q5; 
Knight at QKt5; Bishop at QR6; Pawns at 
QKt7 and QB7. 
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“Out of curiosity,” he said quietly, 
“T played the game through to the 
checkmate the other night.—I say, 
Mr. Arnesson; would you mind doin’ 
the same. I could bear to hear your 
comment on it.” 

Arnesson studied the position close- 
ly for a few minutes. Then he turned 
his head slowly and lifted his eyes to 
Vance. A sardonic grin overspread 
his face. 

“I grasp the point. Gad! What a 
situation! Five moves for Black to 
win through. And an almost unheard- 
of finale in chess. Can’t recall a 
similar instance. The last move would 
be Bishop to Knight-7, mating. In 
other words, Pardee was beaten by 
the black bishop! Incredible!”+ 

Professor Dillard put down his 


ook. 

“What’s this?” he exclaimed, 
joining us at the chess table. “Par- 
dee was defeated by the bishop?” He 
gave Vance a shrewd, admiring look. 
“You evidently had good reason, sir, 
for investigating that chess game. 
Pray overlook an old man’s temper.” 
He stood gazing down at the board 
with a sad, puzzled expression. 

Markham was frowning with deep 
perplexity. 

“You say it’s unusual for a bishop 
alone to mate?” he asked Arnesson. 

“Never happens—almost unique 
situation. And that it should happen 
to Pardee of all people! Incompre- 
hensible!” He gave a short ironic 
laugh. “Inclines one to believe in a 
nemesis. You know, the bishop has 
been Pardee’s béte noir for twenty 
years—it’s ruined his life. Poor beg- 
gar! The black bishop is the symbol 
of his sorrow. Fate, by Gad! It’s the 
one chessman that defeated the Par- 
dee gambit. Bishop-to-Knight-5 al- 
ways broke up his calculations—dis- 
qualified his pet theory—made a hiss- 
ing and a mocking of his life’s work. 
And now, with a chance to break 
even with the great Rubinstein, the 
bishop crops up again and drives him. 
back into obscurity.” 

A few minutes later we took our 
departure and walked to West End 
Avenue, where we hailed a taxicab. 

“Tt’s no wonder, Vance,” com- 
mented Markham, as we rode down- 
town, “that Pardee went white the 
other afternoon when you mentioned 
the black bishop’s being at large at 
midnight. He probably thought you 
were deliberately insulting him— 
throwing his life’s failure in his 
face.” 

“Perhaps....” Vance gazed dream- 
ily out into the gathering shadows. 
“Dashed queer about the bishop being 
his incubus all these years. Such re- 
curring discouragements affect the 
strongest minds sometimes; create a 
desire for revenge on the world, with 
the cause of one’s failure exalted to 
an Astrean symbol.” 

“It’s difficult to picture Pardee in 
a vindictive réle,” objected Markham. 
Then, after a moment: “What was 
your point about the discrepancy in 
time between Pardee’s and Rubin- 
stein’s playing? Suppose Rubinstein 
did take forty-five minutes or so to 


+ The final five unplayed moves for Black to 
mate, as I later obtained them from Vance, were? 
—45, RxP; KtxR. 46. KxKt; P—Kt8 (Queen). 
47. KxQ; K—Q6. 48. K—Rsq; K—B7. 49. P— 
Q3; B—Kt7 mate. 


work out his combination. The game 
wasn’t over until after one. I don’t 
see that your visit to Arnesson put 
us ahead in any way.” 

“That’s because you’re unacquaint- 
ed with the habits of chess players. 
In a clock game of that kind no play- 
er sits at the table all the time his 
opponent is figuring out moves. He 
walks about, stretches his muscles, 
takes the air, ogles the ladies, im- 
bibes ice-water, and even indulges in 
food. At the Manhattan Square Mas- 
ters Tournament last year there were 
four tables, and it was a common 
sight to see as many as three empty 
chairs at one time. Pardee’s a ner- 
vous type. He wouldn’t sit through 
Rubinstein’s protracted mental specu- 
lations.” 

Vance lighted a cigarette slowly. 

“Markham, Arnesson’s analysis of 
that game reveals the fact that Par- 
dee had three-quarters of an hour to 
himself around midnight.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Mathematics and Murder 
(Saturday, April 16; 8.30 p. m.) 


_ Little was said about the case dur- 
ing dinner, but when we had settled 
ourselves in a secluded corner of the 
club lounge-room Markham again 
broached the subject. 

“T can’t see,” he said, “that finding 
a loophole in Pardee’s alibi helps us 
very much. It merely complicates an 
already intolerable situation.” 

“Yes,” sighed Vance. “A sad and 
depressin’ world. Each step appears 
to tangle us a little more. And the 
amazin’ part of it is, the truth is star- 
ing us in the face; only, we can’t 
see it.” 

“There’s no evidence pointing to 
any one. There’s not even a suspect 
against whose possible culpability 
reason doesn’t revolt.” 

“T wouldn’t say that, don’t y’ know. 
It’s a mathematician’s-crime; and the 
landscape has been fairly cluttered 
with mathematicians.” 

Throughout the entire investigation 
no one had been indicated by name as 
the possible murderer. Yet each of 
us realized in his own heart that one 
of the persons with whom we had 
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talked was guilty; and so hideous, 


was this knowledge that we instinc- 
tively shrank from admitting it. From 
the first we had cloaked our true 
thoughts and fears with generalities. 

“A  mathematician’s crime?” 
peated Markham. “The case strikes 
me as a series of senseless acts com- 
mitted by a maniac running amuck.” 

Vance shook his head. 

“Our criminal is supersane, Mark- 
ham. And his acts are not senseless: 
they’re hideously logical and precise. 
True, they have been conceived with 
a grim and terrible humor, with a 
tremendously cynical attitude; but 
within themselves they are exact and 
rational.” 

; werkhes regarded Vance thought- 
ully. 

“How can you reconcile these Moth- 
er-Goose crimes with the mathemat- 
ical mind?” he asked. “In what way 
can they be regarded as logical? To 
me they’re nightmares, unrelated to 
sanity.” > 

Vance settled himself deeper in his 


re- — 
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chair, and smoked for several min- 
utes. Then he began an analysis of 
the case, which not only clarified the 
seeming madness of the crimes them- 
selves, but brought all the events and 
the characters into a uniform focus. 
The accuracy of this analysis was 
brought home to us with tragic and 
overwhelming force before many days 
had passed.* 

“In order to understand these 
crimes,” he began, “‘we must consider 
the stock-in-trade of the mathema- 
tician, for all his speculations and 
computations tend to emphasize the 
relative insignificance of this planet 
and the unimportance of human life. 
—Regard, first, the mere scope of the 
mathematician’s field. On the one 
hand he attempts to measure infinite 
space in terms of parsecs and light- 
years, and, on the other, to measure 
the electron which is so infinitely 
small that he has to invent the Ruth- 
erford unit—a millionth of a milli- 
micron. His vision is one of trans- 
cendental perspectives, in which this 
earth and its people sink almost to 
the vanishing point. Some of the 
stars—such as Arcturus, Canopus 
and Betelgeuse—which he regards 
merely as minute and insignificant 
units, are many times more massive 
than our entire solar system. Shap- 
ley’s estimate of the diameter of 
the Milky Way is 800,000 light-years; 
yet we must place 10,000 Milky Ways 
together to get the diameter of the 
universe—which gives us a cubical 
content a thousand milliard times 
greater than the scope of astronom- 
ical observation. Or, to put it‘ rela- 
tively in terms of mass:—the sun’s 
weight is 324,000 times greater than 
the weight of the earth; and the 
weight of the universe is postulated 
as that of a trillionj—a milliard 
times a milliard—suns. . . . Is it any 
wonder that workers in such stupen- 
dous magnitudes should sometimes 
lose all sense of earthly proportions?” 


A Mathematical Detective 


Vance made an insignificant ges- 
ture. 

“But these are element’ry figures— 
the every-day facts of journeyman 
calculators. The higher mathemati- 
cian goes vastly further. He deals in 
abstruse and apparently contradict’ry 
speculations which the average mind 
can not. even grasp. He lives in a 
realm where time, as we know it, is 
without meaning save as a fiction of 
the brain, and becomes a fourth co- 
ordinate of three-dimensional space; 
where distance also is meaningless ex- 
cept for neighboring points, since 
there are an infinite number of short- 
est routes between any two given 
points; where the language of cause 
and effect becomes merely a conve- 
nient shorthand for explanat’ry pur- 
poses; where straight lines are non- 





*TI am obviously unable to set down Vance’s 
exact words, despite the completeness of my 
notes; but I sent him a proof of the following 
passages with a request that he revise and edit 
them; so that, as they now stand, they represent 
an accurate paraphrase of his analysis of the 
psychological factors of the Bishop murders. 

+Vance was here using the English connota- 
tion of “trillion,” which is the third power of a 
million, as opposed to the American and French 
system of numeration which regards a trillion 
as a mere million millions. 
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existent and insusceptible of defini- 
tion; where mass grows infinitely 
great when it reaches the velocity of 
light; where space itself is charac- 
terized by curvatures;’ where there 
are lower and higher orders of in- 
finities; where the law of gravitation 
is abolished as an acting force and re- 


- placed by a characteristic of space— 


a conception that says, in effect, that 
the apple does not fall because it is 
attracted by the earth, but because it 
it follows a geodesic, or world-line. . . 

“In this realm of the modern 
mathematician, curves exist without 
tangents. Neither Newton nor Leib- 
nitz nor Bernoulli even dreamed of a 
continuous curve without a tangent— 
that is, a continuous function with- 
out a differential co-efficient. Indeed, 
no one is able to picture such a con- 
tradiction,—it lies beyond the power 
of imagination. And yet it is a com- 
monplace of modern mathematics to 
work with curves that have no tan- 
gents.—Moreover, pi—that old friend 
of our school-days, which we regarded 
as immutable—is no longer a con- 
stant; and the ratio between diameter 
and circumference now varies accord- 
ing to whether one is measuring a 
circle at rest or a rotating circle 
. ... Dol bore you?” 

“Unquestionably,” retorted Mark- 
ham. “But pray continue, provided 
your observations have an earthly di- 
rection.” 

Vance sighed and shook this head 
hopelessly, but at once became seri- 
ous again. 

“The concepts of modern mathe- 
matics project the individual out of 
the world of reality into a pure fiction 
of thought, and lead to what Hinstein 
calls the most degenerate form of 
imagination—pathological individual- 
ism. Silberstein, for instance, argues 
the possibility of five- and six-dimen- 
sional space, and speculates on one’s 
ability to see an event before it hap- 
pens. The conclusions contingent on 
the conception of Flammarion’s Lu- 
men—a fictive person who travels 
faster than the velocity of light and 
is therefore able to experience time 
extending in a reverse direction—are 
in themselves enough to distort any 
natural and sane point of view.* But 
there is another conceptual Homun- 
culus even weirder than Lumen from 
the standpoint of rational thinking. 
This hypothetical creature can tra- 
verse all worlds at once with infinite 
velocity, so that he is able to behold 
all human history at a glance. From 
Alpha Centauri he can see the earth 
as it was four years ago; from the 
Milky Way he can see it as it was 
4,000 years ago; and he can also 





* Lumen was invented by the French astrono- 
mer to prove the possibility of the reversal of 
time. With a speed of 250,000 miles per second, 
he was conceived as soaring into space at the 
end of the battle of Waterloo, and catching up 
all the light-rays that had left the battlefield. He 
attained a gradually increasing lead, until at 
the end of two days he was witnessing, not the 
end, but the beginning of the battle; and in the 
meantime he had been viewing events in reverse 
order. He had seen projectiles leaving the ob- 
jects they had penetrated and returning to th@ 
cannon; dead men coming to life and arranging 
themselves in battle formation. Another hypo- 
thetical adventure of Lumen was jumping to the 
moon, turning about instantaneously, and seeing 
himself leaping from the moon to the earth 
backwards, 
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choose a point in space where he can 
witness the ice-age and the present 
day simultaneously! .. .” 

_ Vance settled himself more deeply 
in his chair. | 

“Toying with the simple idea of in- 
finity is enough to unhinge the aver- 
age man’s mind. But what of the 
well-known proposition of modern 
physics that we cannot take a 
straight and ever-advancing path into 
space without returning to our point 
of departure? This proposition holds, 
in brief, that we may go straight to 
Sirius and a million times further 
without changing direction, but we 
can never leave the universe: we at 
last return to our starting-point from 
the opposite direction! Would you 
say, Markham, that this idea is con- 
ducive to what we quaintly call nor- 
mal thinking? But however paradox- 
ical and incomprehensible it may 
seem, it is almost rudiment’ry when 
compared with other theorems ad- 
vanced by mathematical physics. Con- 
sider, for example, what is called the 
problem of the twins. One of two 
twins starts to Arcturus at birth— 
that is, with accelerated motion in a 
gravitational field—and, on return- 
ing, discovers that he is much young- 
er than his brother. If, on the other 
hand, we assume that the motion of 
the twins is Galilean and that they 
are therefore travelling with uniform 
motion relative to each other, then 
each twin will find that his brother 
is younger than himself! ... 

“These are not paradoxes of logic, 
Markham: they’re only paradoxes of 
feeling. Mathematics accounts for 
them logically and scientifically.* The 
point I’m trying to make .is that 
things which seem inconsistent and . 
even absurd to the lay mind, are com- 
monplaces to the mathematical intel- 
ligence. A mathematico-physicist like 
Einstein announces that the diameter 
of space—of space, mind you—is 
100,000,000 light-years, or 700 trillion 
miles; and considers the calculation 
abecedarian. When we ask what is 
beyond this diameter, the answer is: 
‘There is no beyond: these limitations 
include everything.’ To wit, infinity 
is finite! Or, as the scientist would 
say, space is unbounded but finite — 
Let your mind meditate on this idea 
for half an hour, Markham, and 
you'll have a sensation that you’re 
going mad.” 

He paused to light a cigarette. 


Space and Murder 


“Space and matter—that’s the 
mathematician’s speculative territ’ry. 
Eddington conceives matter as a char- 
acteristic of space—a bump in noth- 
ingness; whereas Weil conceives 
space as a characteristic of matter, 
—to him empty space is meaningless. 
Thus Kant’s noumenon and phenome- 
non become interchangeable; and 
even philosophy loses all significance. 
But when we come to the mathema- 
tical conceptions of finite space all 
rational laws are abrogated. De Sit- 
ter’s conception of the shape of space 
is globular, or spherical. Einstein’s 





* Vance requested me to mention here 
A. d@’Abro’s recent scholarly work, “The Evolu- 
tion of Scientific Thought,” in which there is 
an excellent discussion of the paradoxes asso- 
ciated with space-time. 
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space is cylindrical; and matter ap- 
proaches zero at the periphery, or 
‘border condition.’ Weyl’s_ space, 
based on Mach’s mechanics, is saddle- 
shaped. ... Now, what becomes of 
nature, of the world we live in, of 
human existence, when we weigh 
them against such conceptions? Ed- 
dington suggests the conclusion that 
there are no natural laws—namely, 
that nature is not amenable to the 
law of sufficient reason. Alas, poor 
Schopenhauer!* And Bertrand Rus- 
sell sums up the inevitable results of 
modern physics by suggesting that 
matter is to be interpreted merely as 
a group of occurrences, and that mat- 
ter itself need not be existent! ... 
Do you see what it all leads to? If 
the world is non-causative and non- 
existent, what is a mere human life? 
—or the life of a nation?—or, for 
that matter, existence itself? .. .” 

Vance looked up, and Markham 
nodded dubiously. 

“So far I follow you, of course,” he 
said. “But your point seems vague— 
not to say esoteric.” 

“Js it surprising,” asked Vance, 
‘that a man dealing in such colossal, 
incommensurable concepts, wherein 
the individuals of human society are 
infinitesimal, might in time lose all 
sense of relative values on earth, and 
come to have an enormous contempt 
for human life? The comparatively 
insignificant affairs of this world 
then become mere petty intrusions on 
the macrocosmos of his mental con- 
sciousness. Inevitably such a man’s 
attitude would become cynical. In his 
heart he would scoff at all human 
values, and sneer at the littleness of 
the visual things about him. Perhaps 
there would be a sadistic element in 
his attitude; for cynicism is a form 
He saniem.-... 

“But deliberate, planned murder!” 
objected Markham. 


“Consider the psychological aspects 
of the case. With the normal person, 
who takes his recreations daily, a bal- 
ance is maintained between the con- 
scious and the unconscious activities: 
the emotions, being constantly dis- 
persed, are not allowed to accumu- 
late. But with the abnormal person, 
who spends his entire time in intense 
mental concentration and who rigor- 
ously suppresses all his emotions, the 
loosening of the subconscious is apt 
to result in a violent manifestation. 
This long inhibition and protracted 
mental application, without recrea- 
tion or outlet of any kind, causes an 

_ explosion which often assumes the 
form of deeds of unspeakable horror. 
No human being, however intellec- 
tual, can escape the results. The 
mathematician who repudiates na- 
ture’s laws is nevertheless amenable 
to those laws. Indeed, his rapt ab- 
sorption in hyperphysical problems 
merely increases the pressure of his 
denied emotions. And outraged na- 
ture, in order to maintain her bal- 
ance, produces the most grotesque 
fulminations — reactions which, in 
their terrible humor and perverted 
gaiety, are the exact reverse of the 
grim seriousness of abstruse mathe- 





* Vance’s M. A. thesis, I recall, dealt with 
Schopenhauer’s “Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des 
Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde.” 


matical theories. The fact that Sir 
William Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge 
—both great mathematical physicists 
—hbecame confirmed spiritists, consti- 
tutes a similar psychological phenom< 
enon. 


Vance took several deep inhala- 
tions on his cigarette. 

“Markham, there’s no escaping the 
fact: these fantastic and seemingly 
incredible murders were planned by 
a mathematician as forced outlets to 
a life of tense abstract speculation 
and emotional repression. They fulfil 
all the indicated requirements: they 
are neat and precise, beautifully 
worked out, with every minute factor 
fitting snugly in place. No loose ends, 
no remainders, apparently no motive. 
And aside from their highly imagi- 
native precision, all their indications 
point unmistakably to an abstrusely 
conceptive intelligence on the loose— 
a devotee of pure science having his 
fling.” - 

“But why their grisly humor?” 
asked Markham. “How do you recon- 
cile the Mother-Goose phase of them 
with your theory?” 

“The existence of inhibited im- 
pulses,” explained Vance, “always 

roduces a state favorable to humor. 

ugas designates humor as a ‘dé- 
tente’—a release from tension; and 
Bain, following Spencer, calls humor 
a relief from restraint. The most 
fertile field for a manifestation of 
humor lies in accumulated potential 
energy—what Preud calls Besetzungs- 
nergie—which in time demands a 
free discharge. In these Mother- 
Goose crimes we have the mathema- 
tician reacting to the most fantastic 
of frivolous acts in order to balance 
his superserious logical speculations. 
It’s as if he were saying cynically: 
‘Behold! This is the world that you 
take so seriously because you know 
nothing of the infinitely larger ab- 
stract world.. Life on earth is a 
child’s game — hardly important 
enough to make a joke about.’... 
And such an attitude would be wholly 
consistent with psychology; for after 
any great prolonged mental strain 
one’s reactions will take the form of 
reversals—that is to say, the most 
serious and dignified will seek an out- 
let in the most childish games. Here, 
incidentally, you have the explana- 
tion for the practical joker with his 
sadistic instincts. ... 


“Moreover, all sadists have an in- 
fantile complex. And the child is 
totally amoral. A man, therefore, 
who experiences these infantile psy- 
chological reversals is beyond good 
and evil. Many modern mathema- 
ticians even hold that all convention, 
duty, morality, good, and the like, 
could not exist except for the fiction of 
free will. To them the science of 
ethics is a field haunted by concep- 
tual ghosts; and they even arrive at 
the disintegrating doubt as to wheth- 
er truth itself is not merely a figment 
of the imagination. . . . Add to these 
considerations the sense of earthly 
distortion and the contempt for hu- 
man life which might easily result 
from the speculations of higher 
mathematics, and you have a perfect 
set of conditions for the type of 
crimes with which we are dealing.” 
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The Alias 

When Vance had finished speaking 
eras sat silent for a long time. 
Finally he moved restively. 

“TI can understand,” he said, “how 
these crimes might fit almost any of 
the persons involved. -But, on the 
basis of your argument, how do you 
account for the notes to the press?” 

“Humor must be imparted,” re- 
turned Vance, “‘A jest’s prosperity 
lies in the ear of him who hears it.’ 
Also, the impulse toward exhibition- 
ism enters into the present case.” 

“But the ‘Bishop’ alias?” 

“Ah! That’s a most vital point. 
The raison d’étre of this terrible orgy 
of humor lies in that cryptic signa- 
ture.” 

Markham turned slowly. 

“Does the chess player and the 
astronomer fulfil the conditions of 
your theory as well as the mathe- 
matical physicist?” 

“Yes,” Vance replied. “Since the 
days of Philidor, Staunton and Kie- 
seritzki, when chess was something of 
a fine art, the game has degenerated 
almost into an exact science; and 
during Capablanca’s régime it has 
become largely a matter of abstract 
mathematical speculation. Indeed, 
Maroczy, Doctor Lasker and Vidmar 
are all well-known mathematicians. 
And the astronomer, who actually 
views the universe, may get an even 
more intense impression of the unim- 
portance of this earth than the specu- 
lative physicist. Imagination runs 
riot through a telescope. The mere 
theory of existing life on distant 
planets tends to reduce earthly life 
to second’ry consideration. For hours 
after one has looked at Mars, for in- 
stance, and dallied with the notion 
that its inhabitants outnumber and 
surpass in intelligence our own popu- 
lation, one has difficulty in readjust- 
ing one-self to the petty affairs of 
life here on earth. Even a reading 
of Percival Lowell’s romantic book* 
temporarily takes away from the im- 
aginative person all consciousness of 
the significance of any single plane- 
t’ry existence.” 

There was a long silence. Then 
Markham asked: : 

“Why should Pardee have taken 
Arnesson’s black bishop that night 
instead of one from the club where it 
would not have been missed?” 

“We don’t know enough of the mo- 
tive to say. He may have taken it 
with some deliberate purpose in view. 
—But what evidence have you of his 
guilt? All the suspicions in the world 
would not permit you to take any 
step against him. Even if we knew 
indubitably who the murderer was, 
we'd be helpless.... I tell you, 
Markham, we’re facing a shrewd 
brain—one that figures out every 
move, and calculates all the possibil- 
ities. Our only hope is to create our 
own evidence by finding a weakness 
in the murderer’s combination.” 

“The first thing in the morning,” 
declared Markham grimly, “I’m going 
to put Heath to work on Pardee’s 
alibi that night. There'll be twenty 
men checking it up by noon, question- 





*TI do not know whether Vance was here re- 
ferring to “Mars and Its Canals” or ‘‘Mars as 
the Abode of Life.” 











ing every spectator at that chess 
game, and making a door-to-door can- 
vass between the Manhattan Chess 
Club and the Drukker house. If we 
can find some one who actually saw 
Pardee in the vicinity of the Druk- 
kers’ around midnight, then we'll 
have a very suspicious piece’ of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him.” 

“Yes,” agreed Vance; “that would 
give us a definite starting-point. Par- 
dee would have considerable difficulty 
in explaining why he was six blocks 
away from the club during his set-to 
with Rubinstein at the exact hour 
that a black bishop was being left at 
Mrs. Drukker’s door.... Yes, yes. 
By all means have Heath and his min- 
ions tackle the problem. It may lead 
us forward.” 

But the Sergeant was never called 
upon to check the alibi. Before nine 
o'clock on the following morning 
Markham called at Vance’s house to 
inform him that Pardee had com- 


mitted suicide. 


CHAPTER XXII 
The House of Cards 
(Sunday, April 17; 9 a. m.) 


The astounding news of Pardee’s 
death had a curiously disturbing ef- 
fect on Vance. He stared at Mark- 
ham unbelievingly. Then he rang 
hastily for Currie and ordered his 
clothes and a cup of coffee. There 
was an eager impatience in his move- 
ments as he dressed. 

. “My word, Markham!” he ex- 
claimed. “This is most extr-ordin’ry. 
. . - How did you hear of it?” 

“Professor Dillard phoned me at 
my apartment less than half an hour 
ago. Pardee killed himself in the 
archery-room of the Dillard home 
some time last night. Pyne discov- 
ered the body this morning and in- 
formed the professor. I relayed the 
news to Sergeant Heath, and then 
came here. In the circumstances I 
thought we ought to be on “hand.” 
Markham paused to light his cigar. 
“Tt looks as if the Bishop case was 
over. ... Not an entirely satisfac- 
tory ending, but perhaps the best for 
every one concerned.” 

Vance made no immediate com- 
ment. He sipped his coffee abstract- 
edly, and at length got up and took 
his hat and stick. 

“Suicide... . ,” he murmured, as 
we went down the stairs. “Yes, that 
would be wholly consistent. But, as 
you say, unsatisfact’ry—dashed un- 
satisfact’ry. .. .” 

We rode to the Dillard house, and 
were admitted by Pyne. Professor 
Dillard had no more than joined us 
in the drawing-room when the door- 
bell rang, and Heath, pugnacious and 
dynamic, bustled in. 2 

“This’ll clean things up, sir,” he 
exulted to Markham, after the usual 
ritualistic handshake. “Those quiet 


birds . . . you never can tell. Yet, 
who’d’ve thought. . . ?” 
“Oh, I say, Sergeant,” Vance 
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drawled; “let’s not think. Much too 
wearin’. An open mind—arid like 

a desert—is indicated.” 
Professor Dillard led the way to 
the archery-room. The shades at all 
“ the windows were drawn, and the elec- 
tric lights were still burning. I no- 
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ticed, too, that the windows were 
closed. 

“I left everything exactly as it 
was,” explained the professor. 

Markham walked to the large 
wicker centre-table. Pardee’s body 
was slumped in a chair facing the 
range door. His head and shoulders 
had fallen forward over the table; 
and his right arm hung at his side, 
the fingers still clutching an automa- 
tic pistol. There was an ugly wound 
in his right temple; and on the table 
beneath his head was a pool of coagu- 
lated blood. 

Our eyes rested but a moment on 
the body, for a startling and incongru- 
ous thing diverted. our attention. The 
Magazines on the table had been 
pushed aside, leaving an open space 
in front of the body; and in this 
cleared area rose a tall and beautiful- 
ly constructed house of playing cards. 
Four arrows marked the boundaries 
of the yard, and matches had been 
laid side by side to represent the 
garden walks. It was a reproduction 
that would have delighted a child’s 
heart; and I recalled what Vance had 
said the night before about serious 
minds seeking recreation in children’s 
games. There was something unut- 
terably horrible in the juxtaposition 
of this juvenile card structure and 
violent death. ’ 

Vance stood looking down at the 
scene with sad, troubled eyes. 

“Fie jacet John Pardee,’ he mur- 
mured, with a sort of reverence. “And 
this is the house that Jack built... 
a house of cards... ” 

He stepped forward as if to inspect 
it more closely; but as his body struck 
the edge of the table there was a 
slight jar, and the flimsy edifice of 
cards toppled over. 

Markham drew himself up and 
turned to Heath. 

“Have you notified the Medical 
Examiner?” 

“Sure.” The Sergeant seemed to 
find it difficult to take his eyes from 
the table. “And Burke’s coming 
along, in case we need him.” He 
went to the windows and threw up 
the shades, letting in the bright day- 
light. ‘Then he returned to Pardee’s 
body and stood regarding it apprais- 
ingly. Suddenly he knelt down and 
leaned over. 

“That looks to me like the .38 that 
was in the toolchest,” he remarked. 

“Undoubtedly,” nodded Vance, tak- 
ing out his cigarette-case. 

eath rose and, going to the chest, 
inspected the contents of its drawer. 
“T guess that’s it, all right. We'll 
get Miss Dillard to identify it after 
the doc has been here.” 

At this moment Arnesson, clothed 
in a brilliant red-and-yellow dressing- 
gown, burst excitedly into the room. 

“By all the witches!” he exclaimed. 
“Pyne just told me the news.” He 
came to the table and stared at Par- 
dee’s body. “Suicide, eh? ... But 
why didn’t he choose his own home 
for the performance? Damned in- 
considerate of him to muss up some 
one else’s house this way. Just like a 
chess player.” He lifted his eyes to 
Markham. “Hope this won’t involve 
us in more unpleasantness. We've 
had enough notoriety. Distracts the 
mind. When’ll you be able to take 
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the beggar’s remains away? Don’t 
want Belle to see him.” 

“The body will be removed as soon 
as the Medical Examiner has seen it,” 
Markham told him in a tone of frosty 
rebuke. “And there will be no neces- 
sity to bring Miss Dillard here.” 


The Butler Again 


“Good.” Arnesson still stood star 
ing at the dead man. Slowly a look 
of cynical wistfulness came over his 
face. “Poor devil! Life was too 
much for him. Hypersensitive—no 
psychic stamina. Took things too ser- 
jously. Brooded over his fate ever 
since his gambit went up in smoke. 
Couldn’t find any other diversion. The 
black bishop haunted him; probably 
tipped his mind from its axis. By 
Gad! Wouldn’t be surprised if the 
idea drove him to self-destruction. 
Might have imagined he was a chess 
bishop—trying to get back at the 
world in the guise of his nemesis.” 

“Clever idea,” returned Vance. “By 
the by, there was a house of cards on 
the table when we first. saw the 


dy. 

“Ha! I wondered what the cards 
were doing there. Thought he might 
have sought solace in solitaire dur- 
ing his last moments. ...A card 
house, eh? Sounds foolish, Do you 
know the answer?” 

“Not all of it. ‘The house that Jack 
built? might explain something.” 

“T see.” Arnesson looked owlish. 
“Playing children’s games to the 
end—even on himself. Queer notion.” 
He yawned cavernously. “Guess I'll 
get some clothes on.” And he went 
up-stairs. 

Professor Dillard had stood watch- 
ing Arnesson with a look at once dis- 
tressed and paternal. Now he turned 
to Markham with a gesture of annoy- 
ance. 

“Sigurd’s always protecting him- 
self against his emotions. He’s 
ashamed of his feelings. Don’t take 
his careless attitude too seriously.” 

Before Markham could make a re- 
ply Pyne ushered Detective Burke in- 
to the room; and Vance took the op- 
portunity of questioning the butler 
about his discovery of Pardee. 

“How did it happen you entered the 
archery-room this morning?” he 
asked. 

“It was a bit close in the pantry, 
sir,” the man returned, “and I opened 
the door at the foot of the stairs to 
get a little more air. Then I noticed 
that the shades were down——” ; 

“It’s not custom’ry to draw the 
shades at night, then?” 

“No, sir—not in this room.” 

“How about the windows?” 

“T always leave them slightly open 
from the top at night.” 

“Were they left open last night?” 

“Ves;-sir.” 

“Very good.—And after you opened 
the door this morning?” 

“T started to put out the lights, 
thinking Miss Dillard had forgotten 
to turn the switch last night; but just 
then I saw the poor gentleman there 
at the table, and went straight up and 
informed Professor Dillard.” 

“Does Beedle know about the trag- 


y 
“T told her of it right after you 
gentlemen arrived.” 
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“What time did you and Beedle re- 
tire last night?” 

“At ten o’clock, sir.” ’ 

When Pyne had left us Markham 
addressed Professor Dillard. 

“It might be well for you to give us 
what details you can while we’re 
waiting for Doctor Doremus.—Shall 
we go up-stairs?” 

Burke remained in the archery- 
room, and the rest of us went to the 
library. 

‘T’m afraid there’s little I can tell 

you,” the professor began, settling 
himself and taking out his pipe. There 
was a noticeable reserve in his man- 
ner—a kind of détached reluctance. 
“Pardee came here last night after din- 
ner, ostensibly to chat with Arnesson, 
but actually, I imagine, to see Belle. 
Belle, however, excused herself early 
and went to bed—the child had a bad 
headache—and Pardee remairied until 
about half past eleven.. Then he went 
out; and that was the last I saw of him 
until Pyne brought me the terrible 
news this morning. .. .” 
- “But if,” put in Vance, “Mr. Pardee 
came to see your niece, how do you ac- 
count for his staying so late after she 
had retired?” 

“IT don’t account for it’ The old 
man exhibited perplexity. “He gave 
the impression, though, that there was 
something on his mind and that he de- 
sired a sense of human contact. The 
fact is, I had to hint rather broadly 
about being tired before he finally got 
up to go.” 

“Where was Mr. Arnesson during 
the evening?” 

“Sigurd remained here talking with 
us for an hour or so after Belle had 
retired, and then went to bed. He’d 
been busy with Drukker’s affairs all 
afternoon, and was played out.” 

“What time would that have been?” 

“About half past ten.” 

“And you say,” continued Vance, 
“that Mr. Pardee impressed you as be- 
ing under a mental strain?” 

“Not a strain exactly.” The pro- 
fessor drew on his pipe, frowning. “He 
appeared depressed, almost melan- 
choly.” 

“Did it strike you that he was in 
fear of something?” 

“No; not in the least. He was more 
like a man who had suffered a great 
sorrow and couldn’t shake the effects 
of it.” 

“When he went out did you go with 
him into the hall—that is, did you note 
which direction he took?” 

“No. We always treated Pardee 
very informally here. He said good- 
night and left the room. I took it for 
granted he went to the front door 
and let himself out.” 

“Did you go to your own room at 
once?” 

“In about ten minutes. I stayed up 
only long enough to arrange some pa- 
pers I’d been working on.” » 

Vance lapsed into silence—he was 
obviously puzzled over some phase of 
the episode; and Markham took,up the 
interrogation. Z 

“T suppose,” he said, “that it is use- 
less to ask if you heard any sound last 
night that might have been a shot.” 

“Everything in the house was quiet,” 
Professor Dillard replied. “And any- 
way no sound of a shot would carry 
from the archery-room to this floor. 


There are two flights of stairs, the en- 
tire length of the lower hall and a pas- 
sageway, and three heavy doors be- 
tween. Moreover, the walls of this old 
house are very thick and solid.” 

“And no one,” supplemented Vance, 
“could have heard the shot from the 
street, for the archery-room windows 
were carefully closed.” ; 

The professor nodded and gave him 
a searching look. 


Why Were the Windows Shut? 


“That is true. I see you, too, noticed 
that peculiar circumstance. I don’t 
quite understand why Pardee should 
have shut the windows.” 

“The idiosyncrasies of suicides have 
never been satisfactorily explained,” 
returned Vance casually. Then, after 
a short pause, he asked: “What were 
you and Mr. Pardee talking about dur- 
ing the hour preceding his depar- 
ture?” 

“We talked very little. I was more 
or less engaged with a new paper of 
Millikan’s in the Physics Review on 
alkali doublets, and I tried to interest 
him in it; but his mind, as I’ve said, 
was noticeably pre-occupied, and he 
amused himself at the chess-board for 
the best part of the hour.” 

“Ah! Did he, now? That’s most 
interestin’.” 

Vance glanced at the board. A num- 
ber of pieces were still standing on the 
squares; and he rose quickly and 
erossed the room to the little table. 
After a moment he came back and re- 
seated himself. 

“Most curious,” he murmured, and 
very deliberately lighted a cigarette. 
“He was evidently pondering over the 
end of his game with Rubinstein just 
before he went down-stairs last night. 
The pieces are set up exactly as they 
were at the time he resigned the con- 
test—with the inevitable black-bishop- 
mate only five moves off.” 

Professor Dillard’s gaze moved to 
the chess table wonderingly. 

“The black bishop,” he repeated in a 
low tone. “Could that have been what 
was preying on his mind last night? 
It seems unbelievable that so trivial a 
thing could affect him so disastrously.” 

“Don’t forget, sir,” Vance reminded 
him, “that the black bishop was the 
symbol of his failure. It represented 
the wreckage of his hopes. Less po- 
tent factors have driven men to take 
their own lives.” 

A few minutes later Burke informed 
us that the Medical Examiner had ar- 
rived. Taking leave of the professor 
we descended again to the archery- 
room, where Doctor Doremus was busy 
with his examination of Pardee’s body. 

He looked up as we entered and 
waved one hand perfunctorily. His 
usual jovial manner was gone. 

“When’s this business going to 
stop?” he grumbled. “I don’t like the 
atmosphere round here. Murders— 
death from shock—suicides. Enough 
to give any one the creeps. I’m going 


to get a nice uneventful job ina slaugh- . 


ter house.” 

“We believe,” said Markham, “that 
this is the end.” : 

Doremus blinked. “So! That’s it, 
is it?—the Bishop suicides after run- 
ning the town ragged. Sounds reason- 
able. Hope you’re right.” He again 
bent over the body, and, unflexing the 
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fingers, tossed the revolver to the 
table. 


“For your armory, Sergeant.” 

Heath dropped the weapon in his 
pocket. 

“How long’s he been dead, doc?” 

“Oh, since midnight, or thereabouts. 
Maybe earlier, maybe later.—Any 
other fool questions?” 

Heath grinned. “Is there any doubt 
about it being suicide?” 

Doremus glared passionately at the 
Sergeant. 
~ “What does it look like? A black- 
hand bombing?” Then he became pro- 
fessional. ‘“‘The weapon was in his 
hand. Powder marks on the temple. 
Hole the bs Ss size for the gun, and in 
the right place. Position of the body 
natural. Can’t see anything suspici- 
ous.—Why? Got any doubts?” 

It was Markham who answered. 

“To the contrary, doctor. Every- 
thing from our angle of the case points 
to suicide.” 

“It’s suicide, all right, then. T’ll 
check up a little further, though.— 
Here, Sergeant, give me a hand.” 

When Heath had helped to lift Par- 
dee’s body to the divan for a more de- 
tailed examination, we went to the 
drawing-room where we were joined 
shortly by Arnesson. 

“What’s the verdict?” he asked, 
dropping into the nearest chair. “I 
suppose there’s no question that the 
chap committed the act himself.” 

“Why should you raise the point, 
Mr. Arnesson?” Vance parried. 

“No reason. An idle comment. Lots 
of queer things going on hereabouts.” 

“Oh, obviously.” Vance blew a 
wreath of smoke upward. “No; the 
Medical Examiner seems to think 
there’s no doubt in the matter. Did 
Pardee, by the by, impress you as bent 
on self-destruction last night?” 

Arnesson considered. “Hard to 
say,” he concluded. “He was never a 
gay soul, But suicide? ... I don’t 
know. However, you say there’s no 
question about it; so there you are.” 

“Quite, quite. And how does this 
new situation fit into your formula?” 

“Dissipates the whole equation, of 
course. No more need for specula- 
tion.” Despite his words, he appeared 
uncertain. “What I can’t understand,” 
he added, “is why he should choose the 
archery-room. Lot of space in his 
own house for a felo-de-se.” 

“There was a convenient gun in the 
archery-room,” suggested Vance. 
“And that reminds me: Sergeant 
Heath would like to have Miss Dillard 
identify the weapon, as a matter of 
form.” 

“That’s easy. Where is it?” 

Heath handed it to him, and he 
started from the room. 

“Also”’—Vance halted him—“you 
might ask Miss Dillard if she kept 
playing cards in the archery room.” 

Arnesson returned in a few minutes 
and informed us that the gun was the 
one which had been in the tool-chest 
drawer, and that not only were playing 
ecards kept in the table drawer of the 
archery-room but that Pardee knew of 
their presence there. 

Doctor Doremus appeared soon af- 
terwards and iterated his conclusion 
that Pardee had shot himself. 

“That'll be my report,” he said. 
“Can’t see any way out of it. To be 











sure, lots of suicides are fakes—but 
that’s your province. Nothing in the 
least suspicious here.” = 

Markham nodded with undisguised 
satisfaction. 

“We've no reason to question your 
findings, doctor. In fact, suicide fits 
perfectly with what we already know. 
It brings this whole Bishop orgy to a 
logical conclusion.” He got up like a 
man from whose shoulders a great bur- 
den had been lifted. “Sergeant, I'll 
leave you to arrange for the removal 
of the body for the autopsy; but you’d 
better drop in at the Stuyvesant Club 
later. Thank Heaven today is Sun- 
day! It gives us time to turn around.” 


Too Easy! 


That night at the club Vance and 
Markham and I sat alone in the lounge 
room. Heath had come and gone, and 
a careful statement had been drawn up 
for the press announcing Pardee’s sui- 
cide and intimating that the Bishop 
case was thereby closed. Vance had 
said little all day. He had refused to 
offer any suggestion as to the wording 
of the official statement, and had ap- 
peared reluctant even to discuss the 
new phase of the case. But now he 
gave voice to the doubts that had evi- 
dently been occupying his mind. 

“Tt’s too. easy, Markham—much too 
easy. There’s an aroma of specious- 
ness about it. It’s perfectly logical, 
d’ ye see, but it’s not satisfyin’. I can’t 
exactly picture our Bishop terminat- 
ing his debauch of humor in any such 
banal fashion. There’s nothing witty 
in blowin’ one’s brains out—it’s rather 
commonplace, don’t y’ know. Shows a 
woeful lack of originality. It’s not 
worthy of the artificer of the Mother- 
Goose murders.” 

Markham was disgruntled. 

“You yourself explained how the 
crimes accorded with the psychological 
possibilities of Pardee’s mentality; 
and to me it appears highly reasonable 
that, having perpetrated his gruesome 
jokes and come to the end of his rope, 
he should have done away with him- 
self.” 

“You’re probably right,’ sighed 
Vance. “I haven’t any coruscatin’ 
arguments to combat you with. Only, 
I’m disappointed. I don’t like anti- 
climaxes, especially when they don’t 
jibe with my idea of the dramatist’s 
talent. Pardee’s death at this moment 
is too deuced neat—it clears things up 
too tidily. There’s too much utility in 
it, and too little imagination.” 

Markham felt that he could afford 
to be tolerant. 

“Perhaps his imagination was ex- 
hausted on the murders. His suicide 
might be regarded merely as a lower- 
ing of the curtain when the play was 
over. In any event, it was by no means 
an incredible act. Defeat and disap- 
pointment and discouragement — a 
thwarting of all one’s ambitions—have 
constituted cause for suicide since time 
immemorial.” 

“Exactly. We have a reasonable 
motive, or explanation, for his suicide, 
but no motive for the murders.” 

“Pardee was in love with Belle Dil- 
lard,” argued Markham; “and he prob- 
ably knew that Robin was a suitor for 
her hand. Also, he was intensely 
jealous of Drukker.” 

“And Sprigg’s murder?” 
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“We have no data on that point.” 

Vance shook his head. 

“We can’t separate the crimes as to 
motive. They all sprang from. one 
underlying impulse: they were actuat- 
ed by a single urgent passion.” 

Markham sighed impatiently. 

“Even if Pardee’s suicide is unre- 
lated to the murders, we’re at a dead 
end, figuratively and literally.” 

“Yes, yes. A dead end. Very dis- 
tressin’, 
though. It lets them out—for a while, 
anyway. But don’t misinterpret my 
vagaries. Pardee’s death is unques- 
tionably related to the murders. 
Rather intimate relationship, too, I’d 
Say. 
Markham took his cigar slowly 
from his mouth and scrutinized Vance 
for several moments. 

“Ts there any doubt in your mind,” 
he asked, “that Pardee committed sui- 
cide?” 

Vance hesitated before answering. 

“T could bear to know,” he drawled, 
“why that house of cards collapsed so 
readily when I deliberately leaned 
against the table——” 

“Yes?” 

“and why it didn’t topple over 
when Pardee’s head and shoulders fell 
forward on the table after he’d shot 
himself.” 

“Nothing to that,” said Markham. 
“The first jar may have loosened the 
cards——” Suddenly his eyes nar- 
rowed. “Are you implying that the 
card-house was built after Pardee was 
dead?” 

“Oh, my dear fellow! I’m not in- 
dulgin’ in implications. I’m merely 
givin’ tongue to my youthful curiosity, 
don’t y’ know.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A Startling Discovery 
(Monday, April 25; 8.30 p. m.) 


Eight days went by. The Drukker 
funeral was held in the little house on 
76th Street, attended only by the Dil- 
lards and Arnesson and a few men 
from the university who came to pay 
a last tribute of respect to a scientist 
for whose work they had a very gen- 
uine admiration. 

Vance and I were at the house on the 
morning of the funeral when a little 
girl brought a small cluster of spring 
flowers she had picked herself, and 
asked Arnesson to give them to Druk- 
ker. I almost expected a cynical re- 
sponse from him, and was surprised 
when he took the flowers gravely and 
said in a tone almost tender: 

“T’ll give them to him at once, Made- 
leine. And Humpty Dumpty thanks 
you for remembering him.” When the 
child had been led away by her gover- 
ness, he turned to us. “She was 
Drukker’s, favorite... .. Funny fel- 
low. Never went to the theatre. De- 
tested travel. His only recreation was 
entertaining youngsters.” 

I mention this episode because, in 
spite of its seeming unimportance, it 
was to prove one of the most vital links 
in the chain of evidence that even- 
tually cleared up, beyond all question 
of doubt, the problem of the Bishop 
murders. 

The death of Pardee had created a 
situation almost unique in the annals 
of modern crime. The statement 


Consolin’ for the police, . 
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given out by the District Attorney’s of- 
fice had only intimated that there was 
a possibility of Pardee’s being guilty 
of the murders. Whatever Markham 
may have personally believed, he was 
far too honorable and just to cast any 
direct doubt on another’s character - 
without overwhelming proofs. But 
the wave of terror arising from these 
strange murders had reached such pro- 
portions that he could not, in view of 
the duty he owed to the community, re- 
frain from saying that he believed the 
case to be closed. Thus, while no open 
accusation of guilt was made against 
Pardee, the Bishop murders were no 
longer regarded as a source of menace 
to the city, and a sigh of relief went up 
from all quarters. 

In the Manhattan Chess Club there 
was probably less discussion of the 
case than anywhere else in New York. 
The members felt perhaps that the 
club’s honor was in some way involved. 
Or there may have been a sense of loy- 
alty toward a man who had done as 
much for chess as Pardee. But what- 
ever the cause of the club’s avoidance 
of the subject, the fact remained that 
its members attended, almost to a man, 
Pardee’s funeral. I could not help ad- 
miring this tribute to a fellow chess 
player; for, whatever his personal 
acts, he had been one of the great sus- 
taining patrons of the royal and an- 
cient game to which they were de- 
voted.* 

Markham’s first official act on the 
day after Pardee’s death was to secure 
Sperling’s release. The same after- 
noon the Police Department moved all 
its records of the Bishop murders to 
the file marked “shelved cases,” and 
withdrew the guards from the Dillard 
house. Vance protested mildly against 
this latter step; but, in view of the 
fact that the Medical Examiner’s post- 
mortem report had substantiated in 
every particular the theory of suicide, 
there was little that Markham could 
do in the matter. Furthermore, he was 
thoroughly convinced that the death 
of Pardee had terminated the case; 
and he scoffed at Vance’s wavering 
doubts. 

During the week following the find- 
ing of Pardee’s body Vance was restive 
and more distrait than usual. He at- 
tempted to interest himself in various 
matters, but without any marked suc- 
cess. He showed signs of irritability; 
and his almost miraculous equanimity 
seemed to have deserted him. I got 
the impression that he was waiting for 
something to happen. His manner was 
not exactly expectant, but there was a 
watchfulness in his attitude amount- 
ing at times almost to apprehension. 

On the day following the Drukker 
funeral Vance called on Arnesson, and 
on Friday night accompanied him to 
a performance of Ibsen’s “Ghosts”— 
a play which, I happened to know, he 
disliked. He learned that Belle Dil- 
lard had gone away for a month’s visit 
to the home of a relative in Albany. 
As Arnesson explained, she had begun 
to show the effects of all she had been 
through, and needed a change of scene. 
The man was plainly unhappy over her 





* Pardee left in his will a large sum for the 
furtherance of chess; and in the autumn of that 
same year, it will be remembered, the Pardee 
Memorial Tournament was held at Cambridge 
Springs.” 
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absence, and confided to Vance that 
they had planned to be married in 
June. Vance also learned from him 
that Mrs. Drukker’s will had left 
everything to Belle Dillard and the 
professor in the event of her son’s 
death—a fact which appeared to inter- 
est Vance unduly. 


April 25th 


Had I known, or even suspected, 
what astounding and terrible things 
were hanging over us that week, I 
doubt if I could have stood the strain. 
For the Bishop murder case was not 
ended. The climactic horror was still 
to come; but even that horror, terrific 
and staggering as it proved, was only 
a shadow of what it might have been 
had not Vance reasoned the case out to 
two separate conclusions, only one of 
which had been disposed of by Pardee’s 
death. It was this other possibility, as 
I learned later, that had kept him in 
New York, vigilant and mentally alert. 

Monday, April 25, was the beginning 
of the end. We were to dine with Mark- 
ham at the Bankers Club and go af- 
terwards to a performance of “Die 
Meistersinger’’*; but we did not wit- 
ness the triumphs of Walther that 
night. I noticed that when we met 
Markham in the rotunda of the Equit- 
able Building he seemed troubled; and 
we were no more than seated in the 
club grill when he told us of a phone 
call he had received from Professor 
Dillard that afternoon. 

“He asked me particularly to come 
to see him tonight,” Markham ex- 
plained; “and when I tried to get out 
of it he became urgent. He made a 
point of the fact that Arnesson would 
be away the entire evening, and said 
that a similar opportunity might not 
present itself until it was too late. I 
asked him what he meant by that; but 
he refused to explain, and insisted that 
I come to his house after dinner. I 
told him I’d let him know if I could 
make it.” 

Vance had listened with the intens- 
est interest. 

“We must go there, Markham. I’ve 
been rather ee a call of this 
kind. It’s possible we may at last find 
the key to the truth.” 

“The truth about what?” 

“Pardee’s guilt.” 

Markham said no more, and we ate 
our dinner in silence. 

Att half past eight we rang the bell 
of the Dillard house, and were taken by 
Pyne direct to the library. 

The old professor greeted us with 
nervous reserve. 

“It’s good of ithe u to come, Mark- 
ham,” he said, without rising. “Takea 
chair and li, ight acigar. I want to talk 
to you—and I want to take my time 
about it. It’s very difficult... .” 
His voice trailed off as he began filling 
his pipe. 

We settled ourselves and waited. A 
sense of expectancy invaded me for no 
apparent reason, except perhaps that 
I caught some of the radiations of the 
professor’s obviously distraught mood. 





* Of the Wagnerian-operas this was Vance’s 
favorite. He always asserted that it was the 
only opera that had the structural form of a 
symphony; and more than once he expressed the 
regret that it had not been written as an orches- 
tral piece instead of as a conveyance for an 
absurd drama, 
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RY don’t know just how to broach the 
subject,” he began; “for it has to do, 
not with physical facts, but with the 
invisible human consciousness. I’ve 
struggled all week with certain vague 
ideas that have been forcing them- 
selves upon me;-and I see no way to 
rid myself of them but by talking with 
WOU 6 x 

He looked up hesitantly. 

“I preferred to discuss these ideas 
with you when Sigurd was not present, 
and as he has gone to-night to see Ib- 
sen’s ‘Pretenders’—his favorite play, 
by the way—I took the opportunity to 
ask you here.” 

“What do these ideas concern?” 
asked Markham. 

“Nothing specifically. As I have 
said, they’re very vague; but they have 
nevertheless grown fairly insistent. 

« So insistent, in fact,” he added, 
“that I thought it best to send Belle 
away for a while. It’s true that she 
was in a tortured state of mind as a 
result of all these tragedies; but my 
real reason for shipping her north was 
that I was beset by intangible doubts.” 

“Doubts?” Markham leaned for- 
ward. “What sort of doubts?” 

Professor Dillard did not reply at 
once. 

“Let me answer that question by 
asking another,” he countered present- 
ly. ‘Are you wholly satisfied in your 
mind that the situation in regard to 
Pardee is exactly as it appears?” 

“You mean the authenticity of his 

suicide?” 
PoE eat and his presumptive culpabil- 
ity.” 
Markham settled back contempla- 
tively. 

“Are you not wholly satisfied?” he 
asked . 

“T can’t answer that question.” Pro- 
fessor Dillard spoke almost curtly. 
“You have no right to ask me. I 
merely wanted to be sure that the au- 
thorities, having all the data in their 
hands, were convinced that this terri- 
ble affair was a closed book.” <A look 
of deep concern came over his face. 
“Tf I knew that to be a fact, it would 
help me to repulse the vague misgiv- 
ings that have haunted me day and 
night for the past week.” 

“And if I were to say that I am not 
satisfied?” 

The old professor’s eyes took on a 
distant, distressed look. His head fell 
slightly forward, as if some burden of 
sorrow had suddenly weighed him 
down. After several moments he 
lifted his shoulders and drew a deep 
breath. 

“The most difficult thing in this 
world,” he said, “is to know where 
one’s duty lies; for duty is a mechan- 
ism of the mind, and the heart is for- 
ever stepping in and playing havoc 
with one’s resolutions. Perhaps I did 
wrong to ask you here; for, after all, 
I have only misty suspicions and nebu- 
lous ideas to goon. But there was the 
possibility that my mental uneasiness 
was based on some deep hidden foun- 
dation of whose existence I was -un- 
aware. . . . Do you see what I mean?” 
Evasive as were his words, there was 
no doubt as to the disturbing mien of 
the shadowy image that lurked at the 
back of his mind. 

Markham nodded sympathetically. 

“There is no reason whatever to 





question the findings of the Medical 
Examiner.” He made the statement 
in a forced matter-of-fact voice. “I 
can understand how the proximity of 
these tragedies might have created an 
atmosphere conducive to doubts. But 
I think you need have no further mis- 
ivin 


gs. 

“T sincerely hope you’re right,” the 
professor murmured; but it was clear 
he was not satisfied. “Suppose, Mark- 
ham——” he began, and then stopped. 
“Yes, I hope you’re right,” he re- 
peated. 


Vance had sat through this unsatis- 
factory discussion smoking placidly; 
but he had been listening with un- 
wonted concentration, and now he 
spoke 

“Tell me, Professor Dillard, if there 
has been anything—no matter how in- 
definite—that may have given birth to 
your uncertainty.” ; 

“No—nothing.” The answer came 
quickly and with a show of spirit. “I 
have merely been wondering—testing 
every possibility. I dared not be too 
sanguine without some assurance. 
Pure logic is all very well for princi- 
ples that do not touch us personally. 
But where one’s own safety is con- 
cerned the imperfect human mind de- 
mands visual evidence.” 

“Ah, yes.” Vance looked up, and I 
‘eeeeke- I detected a flash of under- 
standing between these two disparate 
men. 


The Key to the Mystery 


Markham rose to make his adieu; 
but Professor Dillard urged him to re- 
main a while. 
wee will be here before ee 

e’d enjoy seeing you again. s 
said, he’s at othe Pastendena’ ? but I’m 
sure he will come straight home... . 
By the way, Mr. Vance,” he went on, 
turning from Markham; “Sigurd tells 
me you accompanied him to ‘Ghosts’ 
last week. Do you share his enthu- 
siasm for mn?” 

A slight light of Vance’s eyebrows 
told me that he was somewhat puzzled 
by this question; but when he 
answered there was no hint of _per- 
plexity in his voice. 

“T have read Ibsen a great deal; and 
there can be little doubt that he was a 
creative genius of a high order, al- 
though I’ve failed to find in him either 
the zxsthetic form or the philosophic 
depth that characterizes Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’ for instance.” 

“T can see that you and Sigurd 
would have a permanent basis of dis- 
agreement.” 

Markham declined the invitation to 
stay longer, and a few minutes later 
we were walking down West End Ave- 
nue in the brisk April air. 

“You will please take note, Mark- 
ham old dear,” observed Vance, with a 
touch of waggishness, as we turned 
into 72nd Street and headed for the 
park, “that there are others than your 
modest collaborator who are hag-rid- 
den with doubts as to the volition of 
Pardee’s taking-off. And I might add 
that the professor is not in the least 
satisfied with your assurances.” 

“His suspicious state of mind is 
quite understandable,” submitted 
Markham. “These murders have 
touched his house pretty closely.” 

“That’s not the explanation. The — 











old gentleman has fears. And he 
knows something which he will not tell 


: “T can’t say that I got that impres- 
sion. 
“Oh, Markham—my dear. Mark- 
ham! Weren’t you listening closely to 
his halting, reluctant tale? It was as 
if he were trying to convey some sug- 
gestion to us without actually putting 
it into words. We were supposed to 
guess. Yes! That was why he insist- 
ed that you visit him when Arnesson 
was safely away at an Ibsen re- 
vival——” 5 
Vance ceased speaking abruptly and 

stood stock-still. A startled look came 
in his eyes. 
- “Oh, my aunt! Oh, my precious 
aunt! So that was why he asked me 
about Ibsen! ...My word! How 
unutterably dull I’ve been!”’ He stared 
at Markham, and the muscles of his 
jaw tightened. “The truth at last!” 

e said with impressive softness. “And 
it is neither you nor the police nor I 
who has solved this case; it is a Nor- 
wegian dramatist who has been dead 
for twenty years. In Ibsen is the key 
to the mystery.” 


Markham regarded him as though 


he had suddenly gone out of his mind; 
but before he could speak Vance hailed 
a taxicab. 

“T’ll show you what I mean when we 
reach home,” he said, as we rode east 
through Central Park. “It’s unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. And I should have 
guessed it long ago, but the connota- 
tion of the signature on those notes 
was too clouded with other possible 
meanings. ...” 

“If it were midsummer instead of 
spring,” commented Markham wrath- 
fully, “I’d suggest that the heat had 
affected you.” 

“I knew from the first there were 
three possible guilty persons,” con- 
tinued Vance. “Each was psychologi- 
cally capable of the murders, provided 
the impact of his emotions had upset 
his mental equilibrium. So there was 
nothing to do but to wait for some in- 
dication that would focus suspicion. 
Drukker was one of my three suspects, 
but he was murdered; and that left 
two. Then Pardee to all appearances 
committed suicide, and I’ll admit that 
his death made reasonable the assump- 
tion that he had been the guilty one. 
But there was an eroding doubt in my 
mind. His death was not conclusive; 
and that house of cards troubled me. 
We were stalemated. So again I 
waited, and watched my third possibil- 
ity. Now I know that Pardee was in- 
nocent, and that he did not shoot him- 
self. He was murdered—just as were 
Robin and Sprigg and Drukker. His 
death was another grim joke—he was 
a victim thrown to the police in the 
spirit of diabolical jest. And the mur- 
derer has been chuckling at our gulli- 
bility ever since.” 

“By what reasoning do you arrive 
at so fantastic a conclusion?” 

“Tt’s no longer a question of reason- 
ing. Atlast I have the explanation for 
the crimes; and I know the meaning 
of the ‘Bishop’ signature to the notes. 
T’ll show you a piece of amazing and 
incontrovertible evidence very soon.” 

A few minutes later we reached his 
apartment, and he led us straight to 
the library. 
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“The evidence has been here within 
arm’s reach all the time.” 

He went to the shelves where he 
kept his dramas, and took down Vol- 
ume II of the collected works of Hen- 
rik Ibsen.* The book contained “The 
Vikings at Helgeland” and “The Pre- 
tenders”; but with the first of these 
plays Vance was not concerned. Turn- 
ing to “The Pretenders” he found the 
page where the dramatis personae 
were given, and laid the book on the 
table before Markham. ’ 

“Read the cast of characters of Ar- 
nesson’s favorite play,” he directed: 

Markham, silent and puzzled, drew 
the volume toward him; and I looked 
over his shoulder. This is what we 
saw: 

Haakon Haakonsson, the King 
elected by the Birchlegs. 
Inga of Varteig, his mother. 
Earl Skule. 
Lady Ragnhild, his wife. 
Sigrid, his sister. 
Margrete, his daughter. 
Guthorm Ingesson. 
Sigurd Ribbung. 
7 — Arnesson, Bishop of 
islo. 
Dagfinn the Peasant, Haakon’s 
marshal. 
Ivar Bodde, his chaplain. 
Vegard Veradal, one of his 
guard, 
Gregorius Jonsson, @ noble- 
Nn. 
Paul Flida, a nobleman. 
Ingeborg, Andres Skialdar- 
band’s wife. 
Peter, her son, a young priest. 
Sira Viliam, Bishop Nicholas’s 
chaplain. 
Master Sigard of Brabant, a 
physician. 
Jatgeir Skald, an Icelander. 
Bard Bratte, a chieftain from 
‘ the Trondhiem district. 
But I doubt if either of us read be- 
yond the line: 
ee Aynesson, Bishop of 
0. 


My eyes became riveted on that 
name with a set and horrified fascina- 
tion. And then I remembered... . 
Bishop Arnesson was one of the most 
diabolical villains in all literature—a 
cynical, sneering monster who twisted 
all the sane values of life into hideous 
buffooneries. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
The Last Act 
(Tuesday, April 26; 9 a. in.) 


With this astounding revelation the 
Bishop murder case entered its final 
and most terrible phase. Heath had 
been informed of Vance’s discovery; 
and it was arranged that we should 
meet in the District Attorney’s office 
early the following day for a council 
of war. 

Markham, when he took leave of us 
that night, was more troubled and 
despondent than I had ever seen him. 

“T don’t know what can be done,” he 
said hopelessly. “There’s no legal evi- 
dence against the man. But we may 
be able to devise some course of action 
that will give us the upper hand. ... 
I never believed in torture, but I al- 





* Vance’s set was the William Archer copy- 
right edition, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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most wish we had access today to the 
thumbscrew and the rack.” 

Vance and I arrived at his office a 
few minutes after nine the next morn- 
ing. Swacker intercepted us and 
asked us to wait in the reception room 
for a little while. Markham, he ex- 
oe was engaged for the moment. 

'e had no more than seated ourselves 
when Heath appeared, grim, pugna- 
cious and sullen. 

“I gotta hand it to you, Mr. 
Vance,” he proclaimed. “You sure got 
a line on the situation. But what good 
it’s going to do us I don’t see. We 
can’t arrest a guy because his name’s 
in a book.” 

“We may be able to force the issue 
some way,” Vance rejoined. “In any 
event, we now know where we stand.” 

Ten minutes later Swacker beckoned 
= us and indicated that Markham was 

ree. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
Markham apologized. “I had an un- 
expected visitor.” His voice had a 
despairing ring. “More trouble. And, 
curiously enough, it’s connected with 
the very section of Riverside Park 
where Drukker was killed. However, 
there’s nothing I can do about it. . . .” 
He drew some papers before him. 
“Now to business.” 

“What’s the new trouble in River- 
side Park?” asked Vance casually. 

Markham frowned. 

“Nothing that need bother us now. 
A kidnapping, in all likelihood. There’s 
a brief account of it in the morning 
papers, in case you’re interested. .. .” 

“I detest reading the papers.” 
Vance spoke blandly, but with an in- 
sistence that puzzled me. “What hap- 
pened?” 

Markham drew a deep breath of im- 
patience. 

“A child disappeared from the play- 
ground yesterday after talking with 
an unknown man. Her father came 
here to solicit my help. But it’s a job 
for the Bureau of Missing Persons; 
and I told him so.—Now, if your cu- 
riosity is appeased——” 

“Oh, but it isn’t,” persisted Vance. 
“T simply must hear the details. That 
section of the park fascinates me 
strangely.” 

Markham shot him a questioning 
glance through lowered lids. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced. “A 
five-year-old girl, named Madeleine 
Moffat, was playing with a group of 
children at about half past five last 
evening. She crawled up on a high 
mound near the retaining wall, and a 
little later, when her governess went 
to get her, thinking she had descended 
the other side, the child was nowhere 
to be found. The only suggestive fact 
is that two of the other children say 
they saw a man talking to her shortly 
before she disappeared; but, of course, 
they can give no description of him. 
The police were notified, and are inves- 
tigating. And that’s all there is to 
the case so far.” 

“<Madeleine.’”” Vance repeated the 
name musingly. “I say, Markham; 
ee you know if this child knew Druk- 

er?’ 
“Yes!” Markham sat up a little 
straighter. “Her father mentioned 
_ she often went to parties at his 
ouse... .” 


“T’ye seen the child.” Vance rose 
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and stood, hands in pockets, gazing 
down at the floor. “An adorable little 
creature... golden curls. She 
brought a handful of flowers for 
Drukker the morning of his funeral. 
... And now she has disappeared 
after having been seen talking with a 
strange man... .” 

“What’s going on in your mind?” 
demanded Markham sharply 

Vance appeared not to have heard 
the question. 

“Why should her father appeal to 

ou?” 

“I’ve known Moffat. slightly for 
years—he was at one time connected 
with the city administration. He’s 
frantic—grasping at every straw. 
The proximity of the affair to the 
Bishop murders has made him mor- 
bidly apprehensive. . . . But see here, 
Vance; we didn’t come here to dis- 
cuss the Moffat child’s disappear- 
Bnee 3 

Vance lifted his head; there was a 
look of startled horror on his face. 

“Don’t speak—oh, don’t speak. .. .” 
He began pacing up and down, while 
Markham and Heath watched him in 
mute amazement. ‘“Yes—yes; that 
would be it,” he murmured to him- 
— “The time is right ... it all 


The Last Steps 


He swung about, and going to 
Markham seized his arm. 

“Come — quickly! It’s our only 
chance—we can’t wait another min- 
ute.” He fairly dragged Markham to 
his feet and led him toward the door. 
“T’ve been fearing something like this 
all week. 4 

Markham wrenched his arm free 
from the other’s grip. 

“T won’t move from this office, 
Vance, until you explain.” 

“It’s another act in the ae ee 
last act! Oh, take my word for it.” 
There was a look in Vance’s eyes I 
had never seen before. “It’s ‘Little 
Miss Muffet? now. The name isn’t 
identical, but that doesn’t matter. It’s 
near enough for the Bishop’s jest; 
he’ll explain it all to the press. He 
probably beckoned the child to the 
tuffet, and sat down beside her. And 
now | she’s gone—frightened away. 





Markham moved forward in a sort 
of daze; and Heath, his eyes bulging, 
leapt to the door. I have often won- 
dered what went on in their minds 
during those few seconds of Vance’s 
importunate urgings. Did they believe 
in his interpretation of the episode? 
Or were they merely afraid not to 
investigate, in view of the remote pos- 
sibility that another hideous joke had 
been perpetrated by the Bishop? 
Whatever their convictions or doubts, 
they accepted the situation as Vance 
saw it; and a moment later we were 
in the hall, hastening toward the ele- 
vator. At Vance’s suggestion we 
picked up Detective Tracy from the 

ranch office of the Detective Bureau 
in the Criminal Courts Building. 

“This affair is serious,” he ex- 
plained. “Anything may happen.” 

We emerged through the Frank- 
lin-Street entrance, and in a few min- 
utes were on our way up-town in the 
District Attorney’s car, breaking 


speed regulations and ignoring traf 
fic signals. Scarcely a word was 
spoken on that momentous ride; but 
as we swung through the tortuous 
roads of Central Park Vance said: 

“T may be wrong, but we will have 
to risk it. If we wait to see whether 
the papers get a note, it’ll be too late. 
We're not supposed to know yet; and 
that’s our one chance... .” 

“What do you expect to find?” 
Markham’s tone was husky and a lit- 
tle uncertain. 

Vance shook his head despondently. 

“Oh, I don’t know. But it'll be 
something devilish.” 

When the car drew up with a lurch 
in front. of the Dillard house Vance 
leapt out and ran up the steps ahead 
of us. Pyne answered his insistent 
ring. 

“Where’s Mr. Arnesson?” he de- 
manded. 

“At the university, sir,” the old 
butler replied; and I imagined there 
was fright in his eyes. “But he’ll be 
home for an early lunch.” 

“Then take us at once to Professor 
Dillard.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” Pyne told him; 
“put the professor is also out. He 
went to the Public Library 

“Are you alone here?” 

“Yes, sir. Beedle’s gone to mar-~ 
ket.” 

“So much the better.” Vance took 
hold of the butler and turned him to- 
ward the rear stairs. “We’re going to 
search the house, Pyne. You lead the 
way.” ‘ 

Markham came forward. 

“But, Vance, we can’t do that!” 

Vance wheeled round. 

“T’m not interested in what you can 
do or can’t do. I’m going to search 
this” house. ... Sergeant, are you 
with me?” There was a strange look 
on his face. 

“You bet your sweet life!” (I never 
liked Heath as much as at that mo- 





ment.) AL 


The search was begun in the base~ 
ment. Every hallway, every closet, 
every cupboard and waste space was 
inspected. Pyne, completely cowed by 
Heath’s vindictiveness, acted as guide. 
He brought keys and opened doors 
for us, and even suggested places we 
might otherwise have overlooked. The 
Sergeant had thrown himself into the 
hunt with energy, though I am sure 
he had only a vague idea as to its 
object. Markham followed us disap- 
provingly; but he, too, had _ been 
caught in the sweep of Vance’s dy- 
namic purposefulness; and he must 
have realized that Vance had some 
tremendous justification for his rash 
conduct. 

Gradually we worked our way up- 
ward through the house. The library 
and Arnesson’s room were gone over 
earefully. Belle Dillard’s apartment 
was scrutinized, and close attention 
‘was given to the unused rooms on the 
third floor. Even the servants’ quar- 
ters on the fourth floor were over- 
hauled. But nothing suspicious was 
discovered. Though Vance suppressed 
his eagerness I could tell what a ner- 
vous strain he was under by the tire- 
less haste with which he pushed the 
search. 

Eventually we came to a locked 
door at the rear of the upper hall. 
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“Where does that lead?” Vance 
asked Pyne. : 

“To a little attic room, sir. But it’s 
never used——” 

“Unlock it.” 

The man_fumbled for several mo- 
ments with his bunch of keys. 

“T don’t seem to find the key, sir. 
It’s supposed to be here. .. .” 

“When did you have it last?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir. To my knowl~ 
edge no one’s been in the attic for 
years.” 

Vance stepped back and crouched. 

“Stand aside, Pyne.” 

When the butler had moved out of 
the way Vance hurled himself against 
the door with terrific force. There 
was a creaking and straining of 
wood; but the lock held. 

Markham rushed forward and 
caught him round the shoulders. 

“Are you mad!” he exclaimed. 
“You’re breaking the law.” 

_ “The law!” There was scathing 
irony in Vance’s retort. “We’re deal- 
ing with a monster who sneers at all 
law. You may coddle him if you care 
to, but I’m going to search that at- 
tic if it means spending the rest of 
my life in jail—Sergeant, open that 


door! 
The New_Rhyme 


_ Again I experienced a thrill of lik- 
ing for Heath. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he poised himself on his 
toes and sent his shoulders crashing 
against the door’s panel just above 
the knob. There was a splintering of 


-wood as the lock’s bolt tore through 


the moulding. The door ‘swung in- 
ward. 

Vance, freeing himself from Mark- 
ham’s hold, ran stumbling up the 
steps with the rest of us at his heels. 
There was no light in the attic, and 
we — for a moment at the head 
of the stairs to accustom our eyes to 
the darkness. Then Vance struck a 
match and, groping forward, sent up 
the window shade with a clatter. The 
sunlight poured in, revealing a small 
room, scarcely ten feet square, clut- 
tered with all manner of discarded 
odds and ends. The atmosphere was 
heavy and.stifling, and a thick coat- 
ing of dust lay over everything. 

Vance looked quickly about him, 
and an expression of disappointment 
came over his face. 

“This is the only place left,” he re- 
marked, with the calmness of des- 
peration. 

After a more careful scrutiny of 
the room, he stepped to the corner by 
the little window and peered down at 
a battered suit-case which lay on its 
side against the wall. I noticed that 
it was unlatched and that its straps 
hung free. Leaning over he threw 
the cover back. 

“Ah! Here, at least, is Something 
for you, Markham.” 

We crowded about him. In the suit- 
case was an old Corona typewriter. 
A sheet of paper was in the carriage; 
and on it had already been typed, in 
pale blue élite characters, the two 


lines: 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet 
At this point the typist had evidently 
been interrupted, or for some other 
reason had not completed the Mother- 
Goose rhyme. 














“The new Bishop note for the 
press,” observed Vance. Then reach- 
ing into the suit-case he lifted out a 
pile of blank paper and envelopes. At 
the bottom, beside the machine, lay a 
red-leather note-book with thin yel- 
low leaves. He handed it to Mark- 
ham with the terse announcement: 

“Drukker’s calculations on the 
quantum theory.” 

But there was still a look of defeat 
in his eyes; and again he began in- 
specting the room. Presently he went 
to an old dressing-table which stood 
against the Wall opposite to the win- 
dow. A's he bent over to peer behind 
it he suddenly drew back and, lifting 
his head, sniffed several times. At 
the same moment he caught sight of 
something on the floor at his feet, 
and kicked it toward the centre of the 
room. We looked down at it with 
astonishment. It was a gas-mask of 
the kind used by chemists. 

“Stand back, you chaps!” he or- 
dered; and holding one hand to his 
nose and mouth he swung the dress- 
ing-table away from the wall. Di- 
rectly behind it was a small cupboard 
door about three feet high, set into 
the wall. He wrenched it open and 
looked inside, then slammed it shut 
immediately. 

Brief as was,my view of the inter- 
ior of the cupboard, I was able to 
glimpse its contents clearly. It was 
fitted with two shelves. On the lower 
one were several books lying open. 
On the upper shelf stood an Erlen- 
meyer flask clamped to an iron sup- 
port, a spirit-lamp, a condenser tube, 
~ glass beaker, and two small bot- 
tles. 

Vance turned and gave us a des- 
pairing look. 

“We may as well go: there’s noth- 
ing more here.” ; 

e returned to the drawing-room, 
leaving Tracy to guard the door to 
the attic. Se 

“Perhaps, after all, you were justi- 
fied in your search,” acknowledged 
Markham, studying Vance gravely. 
“T don’t like such methods, however. 
Jf we hadn’t found the typewriter 


“Oh, that!” Vance, preoccupied and 
restless, went to the window over- 
looking the archery range. “I wasn’t 
hunting for the writer—or the 
note-book, either. at do they mat- 
ter?” His chin fell forward on his 
breast, and his eyes closed in a kind 
of lethargy of defeat. “Everything’s 
gone wrong—my logic has failed. 
We’re too late.” 

“J don’t pretend to know what 

ow’re grumbling about,” said Mark- 

am. “But at least you’ve supplied 
me evidence of a sort. I’ll now be able 
to arrest Arnesson when he returns 
from the university.” 

“Yes, yes; of course. But I wasn’t 
thinking of Arnesson, or the arrest of 
the culprit, or the triumph of the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. I was hoping 


He broke off and stiffened. 
Vance Gets Closer > 

“We're not too late! I didn’t think 
far enough... .” 

He went swiftly to the arch- 
- way. “It’s the Drukker house we must 
search. ... Hurry!” He was already 
half-running down the hall, Heath 


: 
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behind him, and Markham and I 
bringing up the rear. 

We followed him down the rear 
stairs, across the archery-room, and 
out on the range. We did not know, 
and I doubt if any of us even guessed, 
what was in his mind; but some of 
his inner excitation had been com- 
municated to us, and we realized that 
only a vital urgency could have 
shaken him so completely out of his 
usual attitude of disinterest and calm. 

When we came to the screen-porch 
of the Drukker house he reached 
through the -broken wire-netting and 
released the catch. The kitchen door, 
to my astonishment, was unlocked; 
but Vance seemed to expect this, for 
he unhesitatingly turned the knob and 
threw it open. 

“Wait!” he directed, pausing in the 
little rear hallway. “There’s no need 
to search the entire house. The most 
likely place. ... Yes! Come along 
... up-stairs . . . somewhere in the 
centre of the house . . . a closet most 
likely . . . where no one could hear. 
.. -” As he spoke he led the way up 
the rear stairs, past Mrs. Drukker’s 
room and the study, and thence to 
the third floor. There were but two 
doors on this upper hall—one at the 
extreme end, and a smaller door set 
midway in the right wall. 

Vance went straight to the latter. 
There was a key protruding from the 
lock, and, turning it, he drew open 
the door. Only a shadowy blackness 
met our eyes. Vance was on his knees 
in a second, groping inside. 

: Py Sergeant. Your flash- 
ight.’ 

Almost before he had uttered the 
words a luminous circle fell on the 
floor of the closet. What I saw sent 
a chill of horror over me. A choked 
exclamation burst from Markham; 
and a soft whistle told me that Heath 
too was appalled by the sight. Be- 
fore us on the floor, in a limp, silent 
heap, lay the little girl who had 
brought flowers to her broken Hump- 
ty Dumpty on the morning of his fun- 
eral. Her golden hair was dishevell- 
ed; her face was deathly pale, and 
there were streaks down her cheeks 
where the futile tears had welled 
forth and dried. 

Vance bent over and put his ear to 
her heart. Then he gathered her ten- 
derly in his arms. 

“Poor little Miss Muffet,” he whis- 
pered, and rising went toward the 
front stairs. Heath preceded him, 
flashing his light all the way so there 
would be no chance of his stumbling. 
In the main lower hall he paused. 

“Unbolt the door, Sergeant.” 

Heath obeyed with alacrity, and 
Vance stepped out on the sidewalk. 

“Go to the Dillards’ and wait for 
me there,” he flung back over his 
shoulder. And with the child clasped 
closely to his breast he started diag- 
onally across 76th Street to a house 
on which I could make out a doctor’s 
brass name-plate. 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Curtain Falls 
(Tuesday, April 26; 11 a. m.) 


WENTY minutes later Vance re- 
joined us in the Dillard drawing- 
room. 


. typewriter and the note-boo 
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“She’s going to be all right,” he an- 
nounced, sinking into a chair and 
lighting a cigarette. “She was only 
unconscious, had fainted from shock 
and fright; and she was half-suffo- 
cated.” His face darkened. “There 
were bruises on her little wrist. She 
beeen struggled in that empty 

ouse when she failed to find Humpty 

Dumpty; and then the beast forced 
her into the closet and locked the 
door. No time to kill her, d’ ye see. 
Furthermore, killing wasn’t in the 
book. ‘Little Miss Muffet’? wasn’t 
killed — merely frightened away. 
She’d have died, though, from lack of 
air. And he was safe: no one could 
hear her crying. .. .” 

Markham’s eyes rested on Vance 
affectionately. 

“Ym sorry I tried to hold you 
back,” he said simply. (For all his 
conventionally legal instincts, there 
was a fundamental bigness to his na- 
ture.) “You were right in forcing the 
issue, Vance. . . . And you, too, Ser- 
geant. We owe a great deal to your 
determination and faith.” 

Heath was embarrassed. 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir. You see, 
Mr. Vance had me all worked up 
about the kid. And I like kids, sir.” 

Markham turned an inquisitive look 
on Vance. 

“You expected to find the child 
alive?” 

“Yes; but drugged or stunned per- 
haps. I didn’t think of her as dead, 
for that would have contravened the 
Bishop’s joke.” : 

Heath had been pondering some 
troublous point. 

“What I can’t get tay my 
head,” he said, “is why this Bishop, 
who’s been so damn careful about 
everything else, should leave the door 
of the Drukker house unlocked.” 

“We were expected to find the 
child,” Vance told him. “Everything 
was made easy for us. Very consid- 
erate of the Bishop, what? But we 
weren’t supposed to find her till to- 
morrow—atter the papers had receiv- 
ed the Little-Miss-Muffet notes. They 
were to have been our clew. But we 
anticipated the gentleman?’ 

“But why weren’t the notes sent 

yesterday?” 
_ “It was no doubt the Bishop’s orig- 
inal intention to post his poe last 
night; but I imagine he decided it 
was best for his purpose to let the 
child’s disappearance attract public 
attention first. Otherwise the rela- 
tionship between Madeleine Moffat 
and little Miss Muffet might have 
been obscured.” 

“Yeh!” snarled Heath through his 
teeth. “And by to-morrow the kid 
woulda been dead. No chance then of 
her identifying him.” 

Markham looked at his watch and 
rose with determination. 

“There’s no point in waiting for 
Arnesson’s return. The sooner we ar- 
rest him the better.” He was about 
to give Heath an order when Vance 
intervened. 

“Don’t force the issue, Markham. 
You haven’t any real evidence against 
the man. It’s too delicate a situation 
for aggression. We must go carefully 
or we'll fail.” 

“T realize that the ettten,§ of the 

is not 
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conclusive,” concurred Markham. 
“But the identification by the child 

“Oh, my dear fellow! What weight 
would a jury attach to a frightened 
five-year-old girl’s identification with- 
out powerful contribut’ry evidence? A 
clever lawyer could nullify it in five 
minutes. And even assuming you 
could make the identification hold, 
what -would it boot you? It wouldn’t 
connect Arnesson in any way with 
the Bishop murders. You could only 
prosecute him for attempted kidnap- 
peers ine child’s unharmed, remem- 
er. And if you should, through a 
legal miracle, get a doubtful convic- 
tion, Arnesson would receive at most 
a few years in the bastille. That 
wouldn’t end this horror. . . . No, no. 
You mustn’t be precipitate.” 

Reluctantly Markham resumed his 
seat. He saw the force of Vance’s ar- 
gument. 

- “But we can’t let this thing go on,” 
he declared ferociously. 
stop this maniac some way.” 

“Some way—yes.” 
eae) the room restlessly. “Wie may 


able to wangle the truth out of 


him by subterfuge: he doesn’t know 
et that we’ve found the child.... 
t’s possible Professor Dillard could 
assist us——” He halted and stood 
looking down at the floor. “Yes! 
That’s our one chance. We must con- 
front Arnesson with what we know 
when the professor is present. The 
situation is sure to force an issue of 
some kind. The professor now will do 
~ all in his power to help convict Ar- 
nesson.” 

“You believe he knows more than 
he had told us?” 

“Undoubtedly. I’ve told you so 
from the first. And when he hears 
of the Little-Miss-Muffet episode, it’s 
not unlikely he’ll supply us with the 
evidence we need.” 

“Tt’s a long chance.” Markham was 
pessimistic. “But it can do no harm 
to try. In any event, I shall arrest 
Arnesson before I leave here, and 
hope for the best.” 

Again Dillard 

A few moments later the front 
door opened and Professor Dillard ap- 
peared in the hall opposite the arch- 
way. He scarcely acknowledged 
Markham’s greeting—he was scan- 
ning our faces as if trying to read the 
meaning of our unexpected visit. Fin- 
ally he put a question. 

“You have, perhaps; thought over 
what I said last night?” 

“Not only have we thought it over,” 
said Markham, “but Mr. Vance has 
found the thing that was disturbing 
you. After we left here he showed 
me a copy of ‘The Pretenders.’ ” 

“Ah!” The exclamation was like a 
sigh of relief. “For days that play 
has been in my mind, poisoning every 
thought. ...” He looked up fearfully. 
“What does it mean?” 

Vance answered the question. 

“Tt means, sir, that you’ve led us to 
the truth. We’re waiting now for 
Mr. Arnesson.—And I think it would 
be well if we had a talk with you in 
the meantime. You may be able to 
help us.” 

The old man hesitated. 

_ “J had hoped not to be made an in- 
strument in the boy’s conviction.” 


“We must 


Vance began 


His voice held a tragic paternal note. 
But presently his features hardened; 
a vindictive light shone in his eyes; 
and his hand tightened over the knob 
of his stick. “However, I can’t con- 
sider my own feelings now. Come; 
I will do what I can.” 

On reaching the library he paused 
by the sideboard and poured himself 
a glass of port. When he had drunk 
it he turned to Markham with a look 
of apology. 

“Forgive me. I’m not quite my- 
self.” He drew forward the little 
chess table and placed glasses .on it 
for all of us. “Please overlook my 
discourtesy.” He filled the glasses 
and sat down. 

We drew up chairs. There was 
none of us, I think, who did not feel 
the need of a glass of wine after the 
harrowing events we had just passed 
through. 

When we had settled ourselves the 
professor lifted heavy eyes to Vance, 
who had taken a seat opposite to him. 

“Tell me everything,” he said. 
“Don’t try to spare me.” 

Vance drew out his cigarette-case. 

“First, let me ask you a question. 
Where was Mr. Arnesson between five 
and six yesterday afternoon?” 

“T—don’t know.” There was a re- 
luctance in the words. “He had tea 
here in the library; but he went out 
about half past four, and I didn’t see 
him again until dinner time.” : 

Vance regarded the other sympa- 
thetically for a moment, then he said: 

“We've found the typewriter on 
which the Bishop notes were printed. 
It was in an old suit-case hidden in 
the attic of this house.” 

The professor showed no sign of 
being startled. 

“You were able to identify it?” 

“Beyond any doubt. Yesterday a 
little girl named Madeleine Moffat 
disappeared from the playground in 
the park. There was a sheet of paper 
in the machine, and on it had already 
been typed: ‘Little Miss Muffet sat 
on a tuffet.’ ” 

Professor Dillard’s head sank for- 
ward. 

“Another insane atrocity! If only 
I hadn’t waited till last night to warn 
you——!” 

“No great harm has been done,” 
Vance hastened to inform him. ‘‘ We 
found the child in time: she’s out of 
danger now.” 

“Ah!” 

“She had been locked in the hall- 
closet on the top floor of the Drukker 
house. We had thought she was here 
somewhere—which is how we came 
to search your attic.” 

There was a silence; then the pro- 
fessor asked: 

“What more have you to tell me?” 

“Drukker’s note-book containing his 
recent quantum researches was stolen 
from his room the night of his death. 
We found this note-book in the attic 
with the typewriter.” 

“He stooped even to that?” It was 
not a question, but an exclamation of 
incredulity. “Are you sure of your 
conclusions? Perhaps if I had made 
no suggestion last night—had not 
sowed the seed of suspicion. ....” 

“There can be no doubt,” declared 
Vance softly. “Mr. Markham intends 
to arrest Mr. Arnesson when he re< 
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turns from the university. But to be 
frank with you, sir: we have prac- 
tically no legal evidence, and it is a 
question in. Mr. Markham’s mind 
whether or not the law can even hold 
him. The most we can es for is a 
conviction for attempted kidnapping — 
through the child’s identification.” 

“Ah, yes... the child would know.” 
A bitterness crept into the old man’s 
eyes. “Still, there should be some 
means of obtaining justice for the 
other crimes.” 

Vance sat smoking pensively,—his 
eyes on the wall beyond. At last he 
spoke with quiet gravity. 

“If Mr. Arnesson were convinced 
that our case against him was a 
strong one, he might choose suicide as 
a way out. That perhaps would be 
the most humane solution for every 
one.” 

Markham was about to make an 
indignant protest, but Vance antici- 
pated him. 

Suicide? 

“Suicide is not an indefensible act 
per se. The Bible, for instance, con- 
tains many accounts of heroic suicide. 
What finer example of courage than 
Rhazis’, when he threw himself from 
the tower to escape the yoke of De- 
metrius?* There was gallantry, too, 
in the death of Saul’s sword-bearer, 
and in the self-hanging of Ahithophel. 
And surely the suicides of Samson 
and Judas Iscariot had virtue. His- 
tory is filled with notable suicides— 
Brutus and Cato of Utica, Hannibal, 
Lucretia, Cleopatra, Seneca. .... 
Nero killed himself lest he fal? into 
the hands of Otho and the Pretorian 
guards. In Greece we have the 
famous self-destruction of Demos- 
thenes; and Empedocles threw him- 
self in the crater of Etna. Aristotle 
was the first great thinker to ad- 
vance the dictum that suicide is an 
anti-social act, but, according to trad- 
ition, he himself took poison after the 
death of Alexander. And in modern 
times let us not forget the sublime 
gesture of Baron Nogi... .” 

“All that is no justification of the 
act,” Markham retorted. “The law—” 

“Ah, yes—the law. In Chinese law 
every criminal condemned to death 
has the option of suicide. The Codex 
adopted by the French National As- 
sembly at the end of the eighteenth 
century abolished all punishments for 
suicide; and in the Sachsenspiegel— 
the principal foundation of Teuton 
law—it is plainly stated that suicide is 
not a punishable act. Moreover, 
among the Donatists, Circumcellions 
and Patricians, suicide was considered 
pleasing to the gods. And even in. 
More’s Utopia there was a synod to 
pass on the right of the individual to 
take his own life. ... Law, Markham, 
is for the protection of society. What 
of a suicide that makes possible that 
protection? Are we to invoke a legal 
technicality, when, by so doing, we 
actually lay society ye to continued 
danger? Is there no law higher than 
those on the statute books?” / 

Markham was sorely troubled. He 





*I admit that the name of Rhazis was un- 
familiar to me; and when I looked it up later I 
found that the episode to which Vance referred 
does not appear in the Anglican Bible, but in 
the second book of Maccabees in the Apocrypha. 














_ rose and walked the length of the 
room and back, his face dark with 
anxiety. When he sat down again he 
looked at Vance a long while, his 
' fingers drumming with nervous in- 
decision on the table. 

“The innocent of course must be 
considered,” he said in a voice of dis- 
couragement. “As morally wrong as 
suicide is, I can see your point that 
at times it may be theoretically justi- 
fied.” - (Knowing Markham as I did, 
I realized what this concession had 
cost him; and I realized, too, for the 
first time, how utterly hopeless he 
felt in the face of the scourge of hor- 
oo which it was his duty to wipe 


out. 

The old professor nodded under- 
standingly. 

“Yes, there are some secrets so 
hideous that it is well for the world 
not to know them. A higher justice 
may often be achieved without the 
law taking its toll.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and 
Arnesson stepped into the room. 

“Well, well. Another conference, 
eh?” He gave us a quizzical leer, and 
threw himself into a chair beside the 
‘professor. “I thought the case had 

een adjudicated, so to speak. Didn’t 
Pardee’s suicide put finis to the af- 
fair?” 

Vance looked straight into the 
man’s eyes. 

“We've found little Miss Muffet, 
Mr. Arnesson.” 

The other’s eyebrows went up with 
sardonic amusement. 

“Sounds like a charade. What am 
I supposed to answer: ‘How’s little 
Jack Horner’s thumb?’ Or, should I 
inquire into the health of Jack Sprat?” 

ance did not relax his steady gaze. 

“We found her in the Drukker 

house, locked in a closet,” he am- 
plified, in.a low, even tone. 
' Arnesson became serious, and an 
involuntary frown gathered on his 
forehead. But this slackening of pose 
was only transient. Slowly his mouth 
twisted into a smirk. 

“You policemen are so efficient. 
Fancy finding little Miss Muffet so 
soon, Remarkable.” He wagged his 
head in mock admiration. ‘However, 
sooner or later it was to be expected. 
—And what, may I ask, is to be the 
next move?” 

“We also found the typewriter,” 

ursued Vance, ignoring the question. 

‘And Drukker’s stolen note-book.” 

Arnesson was at once on his guard. 

“Did you really?” He gave-Vance 
a canny look. “Where were these 
tell-tale objects?” 

“Up-stairs—in the attic.” 

“Aha! Housebreaking?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Withal,’”’ Arnesson scoffed, “I can’t 
see that you have a cast-iron case 
against any one. A typewriter is not 
like a suit of clothes that fits only 
one person. And who can say how 
Drukker’s note-book found its way 
into our attic?—You must do better 
than that, Mr. Vance.” 


The Bishop at Last 


“There is, of course, the factor of 
opportunity. The Bishop is a person 
who could have been on hand at the 
time of each murder.” 

“That is the flimsiest of contribu- 
tory evidence,” the man countered. 


_help.” 
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“It would not help much toward a 
conviction.” 

“We might be able to show why the 
murderer chose the sobriquet of 
Bishop.” 

That unquestionably would 
A cloud settled on Arnesson’s 
face, and his eyes became reminiscent. 
“T’d thought of that, too.” 

“Oh, had you, now?” Vance watched 
him closely. “And there’s another 
piece of evidence I haven’t mentioned. 
Little Miss Muffet will be able to 
identify the man who led her to the 
Drukker house and forced her into the 
closet.” 

“So! The patient has recovered?” 

“Oh, quite. Doing nicely, in fact. 
We found her, d’ye see, twenty-four 
gs before the Bishop intended us 
Arnesson was silent. He was star- 
ing down at his hands _ which 
ea folded were working nervously. 
Finally he spoke. 

“And if, in spite of everything, you 
were wrong... .” 

“T assure you, Mr. Arnesson,” said 
Vance quietly, “that I know who is 
guilty.” 

“You positively frighten me!” The 
man had got a grip on himself, and 
he retorted with biting irony. “If, 
by any chance, I myself were the 
Bishop, I’d be inclined to admit de- 
feat. . . . Still, it’s quite obvious that 
it was the Bishop who took the chess- 
man to Mrs. Drukker at midnight; 
and I didn’t return home with Belle 
until half past twelve that night.” 

“So you informed her. As I recall, 
you looked at your watch and told her 
what time it was.—Come, now: what 
time was it?” 

“That’s correct—half past twelve.” 

Vance sighed and tapped the ash 
from his cigarette. 

“I say, Mr. Arnesson; how good a 
chemist are you?” 

. “One of the best,” the man grinned. 
“Majored in it.—What then?” 

“When I was searching the attic 
this morning I discovered a little 
wall-closet in which some one had 
been distilling hydrocyanic acid from 
potassium ferrocyanide. There was 
a chemist’s gas-mask on hand; and 
all the paraphernalia. Bitter-almond 
odor still lurking in the vicinity.” 

“Quite a treasure-trove, our attic. 
‘A sort of haunt of Loki, it would 
seem.” 

“Tt was just that,” returned Vance 
gravely, ‘“—the den of an evil spirit.” 

“Or else the laboratory of a modern 
Doctor Faustus. . . . But why the 
eyanide, do you think?” 

“Precaution, I’d say. In case of 
trouble the Bishop could step out of 
the picture painlessly. Everything in 
readiness, don’t y’ know.” 

Arnesson nodded. 

“Quite a correct attitude on his 
part. Really decent of him, in fact. 
No use putting people to unnecessary 
bother if you’re cornered. Yes, very 
correct.” 

Professor Dillard had sat during 
this sinister dialogue with one hand 
preaee to his eyes, as though in pain. 

ow he turned sorrowfully to the 
man he had fathered for so many 
years. ‘ 

“Many great men, Sigurd, have 
justified suicide——” he began; but 
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Arnesson cut him short with a cynical 
laugh. 

“Faugh! Suicide needs no justifi- 
cation. Nietzsche laid the bugaboo 
of voluntary death. ‘Auf eine stolze 
Art sterben, wenn es nicht mehr 
moglich ist, auf eine stolze Art zu le« 
ben. Der Tod unter den veriichilich- 
sten Bedingungen, ein unfreier Tod, 
ein Tod zur unrechten Zeit ist ein 
Feiglings-Tod. Wir haben es nicht ir . 
der Hand, zu verhindern, geboren zu 
werden: aber wir kinnen diesen Feh- 
ler—denn bisweilen ist es ein Fehler— 
wieder gut machen. Wenn man sich 
abschafft, tut man die achtungswiir- 
digste Sache, die es giebt: man vera 
dient beinahe damit, zu leben,’*—4 
Memorized that passage from ‘Gotzen- 
Dammerung’ in my youth. Never for- 
got it. A sound doctrine.” 

“Nietzsche had many famous pre- 
decessors who also upheld suicide,” 
supplemented Vance. “Zeno the 
Stoic left us a passionate dithyramb 
defending voluntary death. And Tac- 
itus, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, | 
Cato, Kant, Fichte, Diderot, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, all wrote apol- 
ogias for suicide. Schopenhauer pro- 
tested bitterly against the fact that 
suicide was regarded as a crime in 
England. ... And yet, I wonder if 
the subject can be formulated. Some- 
how I feel that it’s too personal a 
matter for academic discussion.” 

The professor agreed sadly. 

“No one can know what goes on in 
the human heart in that last dark 
hour.” 

During this discussion Markham 
had been growing impatient and un- 
easy; and Heath, though at first rigid 
and watchful, had begun to unbend. 
I could not see that. Vance had made 
the slightest progress; and I was 
driven to the conclusion that he had 
failed signally in accomplishing his 
purpose of ensnaring Arnesson. How- 
ever, he did not appear in the least 
perturbed. I even got the impression 
that he was satisfied with the way 
things were going. But I did notice 
that, despite his outer calm, he was 
intently alert. His feet were drawn 
back and poised; and every muscle in 
his body was taut. I began to won- 
der what the outcome of this terrible 
conference would be. 

The end came swiftly. A short si- 
lence followed the professor’s remark. 
Then Arnesson spoke. 

“You say you know who the 
Bishop is, Mr. Vance. That being 
the case, why all this palaver?” 

“There was no great haste.” Vance 
was almost casual. “And there was 
the hope of tying up a few loose ends, 
—hung juries are so unsatisfact’ry, 
don’t y’ know. ... Then again, this 
port is excellent.” 


A Glass of Port 


“This port? ... Ah yes.” Arnes- 
son glanced at our glasses, and turned 





* “One should die proudly when it is no longer 
possible to live proudly. The death which takes 
place in the most contemptible circumstances, the 
death that is not free, the death which occurs 
at the wrong time, is the death of a coward. 
We have not the power to prevent ourselves from 
boing born; but this error—for sometimes it is 
an error—can be rectified if we choose. The 
man who does away with himself, performs the 
most estimable of deeds; he almost deserves to 
live for having done so.” 
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an injured look on the professor. 
“Since when have I ‘been a teetotaler, 
sir?” ; 

The other gave a start, hesitated, 
and rose. 

“I'm sorry, Sigurd. It didn’t oc- 
cur tome... you never drink in the 
forenoon.” He went to the sideboard 
and, filling another glass, placed it, 
with an unsteady hand, before Arnes- 
son. Then he refilled the other 
glasses. 

No sooner had he resumed his seat 
than Vance uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. He had half risen and was 
leaning forward, his hands resting on 
the edge of the table, his eyes fixed 
with astonishment on the mantel at 
the end of the room. 

“My word! I never noticed that be« 
fore... . Extr’ordin’ry!” 

So unexpected and startling had 
been his action, and so tense was the 
atmosphere, that involuntarily we 
swung about and looked in the direc- 
tion of his fascinated gaze. 

“A Cellini plaque!” he exclaimed. 
“The Nymph of Fontainebleau! Ber- 
enson told me it was destroyed in the 
seventeenth century. I’ve seen its 
companion piece in the Louvre... .” 

A red flush of angry indignation 
mounted to Markham’s cheeks; and 
for myself I must say that, familiar 
as I was with Vance’s idiosyncrasies 
and intellectual passion for rare an- 
tiques, I had never before known him 
to exhibit such indefensible bad 
taste. It seemed unbelievable that 
he would have let himself be distract- 
ed by an objet-d’art in such a tragic 
hour. 

Professor Dillard frowned at him 
with consternation. 

“You’ve chosen a strange time, sir, 
to indulge your enthusiasm for art,” 
was his scathing comment. 

Vance appeared abashed and cha- 
grined. He sank back in his seat, 
avoiding our eyes, and began turning 
the stem of his glass between his fin- 
gers. 

“You are quite right, sir,” he mur- 
mured. “I owe you an apology.” 

“The plaque, incidentally,” the pro- 
fessor added, by way of mitigating the 
severity of his rebuke, “is merely a 
copy of the Louvre piece.” 

Vance, as if to hide his confusion, 
raised his wine to his lips. It was a 
highly unpleasant moment: every 
one’s nerves were on edge; and, in au- 
tomatic imitation of his action, we 
lifted our glasses too. 

Vance gave a swift glance across 
the table and, rising, went to the 
front window, where he stood, his 
back to the room. So unaccountable 
was his hasty departure that I turned 
and watched him wonderingly. Al- 
most at the same moment the edge of 
the table was thrust violently against 
my side, and simultaneously there 
came a crash of glassware. 

_. I kept to my feet and pared down 

with horror at the inert body sprawled 
forward in the chair opposite, one 
arm and shoulder flung across the 
table. A short silence of dismay and 
bewilderment followed. Each of us 
seemed momentarily paralyzed. Mark- 
ham stood like a graven image, his 
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eyes fastened on the table; and Heath, 
staring and speechless, clung rigidly 
to the back of his chair. 

“Good Gad!” 

It was Arnesson’s astonished ejacu- 
lation that snapped the tension. 

Markham went quickly round the 
table and bent over Professor Dil- 
lard’s body. 

“Call a doctor, Arnesson,” he or- 
dered. : 

Vance turned wearily from the win- 
dow and sank into a chair. 

“Nothing can be done for him,” he 
said, with a deep sigh of fatigue. 
“He prepared for a swift and pain- 
less death when he distilled his cya- 
nide.—The Bishop case is over.” 

Markham was glaring at him with 
dazed incomprehension. 

“Oh, I’ve half-suspected the truth 
ever since Pardee’s death,” Vance 
went on, in answer to the other’s un- 
spoken question. “But I wasn’t sure 
of it until last night when he went 
out_of his way to hang the guilt on 
Mr. Arnesson.” 

“Eh?, What’s that?” Arnesson 
turned from the telephone. 

“Oh, yes,” nodded Vance. “You 
were to pay the penalty. You’d been 
chosen from the first as the victim. 
He even suggested the possibility of 
your guilt to us.” 

Arnesson did not seem as surprised 
as one would have expected. 

“I knew the professor hated me,” 
he said. “He was intensely jealous 
of,my interest in Belle. And he was 
losing his intellectual grip—lI’ve seen 
that for months. I’ve done all the 
work on his new book, and he’s re- 
sented every academic honor paid me. 
I’ve had an idea he was back of all 
this deviltry; but I wasn’t sure. I 
didn’t think, though, he’d try to send 
me to the electric chair.” 

Vance got up and, going to Arnes- 
son, held out his hand. 

“There was no danger of that.— 
And I want to apologize for the way 
T’ve treated you this past half hour. 
Merely a matter of tactics. Y’ see, 
we hadn’t any real evidence, and I 
was hopin’ to force his hand.” 

Arnesson grinned sombrely. 

“No apology necessary, old son. I 
knew you didn’t have your eye on me. 
When you began riding me I saw it 
was only technique. Didn’t know 
what you were after, but I followed 
your cues the best I could. Hope I 
didn’t bungle the job.” 

“No, no. You turned the trick.” 

“Did I?” Arnesson frowned with 
deep perplexity. “But what I don’t 
understand is why he should have 
taken the cyanide when he thought 
it was I you suspected.” 

“That particular point we'll never 
know,” said Vance. “Maybe he feared 
the girl’s identification. Or he may 
have seen through my deception. Per- 
haps he suddenly revolted at the idea 
of shouldering you with the onus.... 
As he himself said, no one knows 
what goes on in the human heart dur- 
ing the last dark hour.” 

Arnesson did not move, He was 
looking straight into Vance’s eyes 
with penetrating shrewdness. 

“Oh, well,” he said at length; ‘we'll 
let it go at that.... Anyway, 
thanks!” 





CHAPTER XXVI 
Heath Asks A Question 
(Tuesday, April 26; 4 p. m.) 
When Markham and Vance and I 
departed from the Dillard house an 


hour later, I thought the Bishop af- 
fair was over. And it was over as 


“far as the public was concerned. But 


there was another revelation to come; 
and it was, in a way, the most as- 
tounding of all the facts that had been 
brought to light that day. 

Heath joined us at the District At- 
torney’s office after lunch, for there 
‘were several delicate official matters 
to be discussed; and later that after- 
noon Vance reviewed the entire case, 
explaining many of its obscure points. 

“Arnesson had already suggested 
the motive for these insane crimes,” 
he began. “The professor knew that 
his position in the world of science © 
was being usurped by the younger 
man. His mind had begun to lose its 
force and penetration; and he realized 
that his new book on atomic structure 
was being made possible only through 
Arnesson’s help. A _ colossal hate 
grew up in him for his foster son; 
Arnesson became in his eyes a kind of 
monster whom he himself, like Frank- 
enstein, had created, and who was 
now rising to destroy him. And this 
intellectual enmity was augmented by 
a primitive emotional jealousy. For 
ten years he had centred in Belle 
Dillard the accumulated affection of 
a life of solit’ry bachelorhood—she 
represented his one hold on every-day 
existence—and when he saw that Ar- 
nesson was likely to take her from 
him, his hatred and resentment were 
doubled in intensity.” 

“The motive is understandable,” 
said Markham. “But it does not ex- 
plain the crimes.” 

“The motive acted as a spark'to the 
dry powder of his pent-up emotions. 
In looking about for a means to de- 
stroy Arnesson, he hit upon the dia- 
bolical jest of the Bishop murders. 
These murders gave relief to his re- 
pressions; they met his psychic need 
for violent expression; and at the 
same time they answered the dark 
question in his mind how he could dis- 
pose of Arnesson and keep Belle Dil- 
lard for himself.” 

“But why,” Markham asked, “didn’t 
he merely murder Arnesson and have 
done with it?” 

“You overlook the psychological as- 
pects of the situation. The profes- 
sor’s mind had disintegrated through 
long intense repression. Nature was 
demanding an outlet. And it was his 
passionate hatred of Arnesson that 
brought the pressure to an explosion 
point. The two impulses were thus 
combined. In committing the murders 
he was not only relieving his inhibi- 
tions, but he was also venting his 
wrath against Arnesson, for Arnes- 
son, d’ ye see, was to pay the penalty. 
Such a revenge was more potent, and 
hence more satisfying, than the mere 
killing of the man would have been,— 
it was the great grim joke behind the 
lesser jokes of the murders them- 
selves. ... 

“However, this fiendish scheme had 
one great disadvantage, though the 
professor did not see it. It laid the 
affair open to psychological analysis; 








and at the outset I was able to postu- 
late a mathematician as the criminal 
agent. The difficulty of naming the 
murderer lay in the fact that nearly 
every possible suspect was a mathe- 
matician. The only one I knew to be 
innocent was Arnesson, for he was 
the only one who consistently main- 
tained a psychic balance—that is, who 
constantly discharged the emotions 
arising from his protracted abstruse 
speculations. A general sadistic and 
cynical attitude that is volubly ex- 
ressed, and a violent homicidal out- 
urst, are psychologically equivalent. 
Giving full rein to one’s cynicism as 
one goes along produces a normal out- 
let and maintains an emotional equili- 
brium. Cynical, scoffing men are al- 
ways safe, for they are farthest re- 
moved from sporadic physical out- 
breaks; whereas the man who re- 
resses his sadism and accumulates 
his eynicism beneath a grave and 
stoical exterior is always liable to 
dangerous fulminations. This is why 
I knew Arnesson was incapable of the 
eae} murders and why I suggested 
your letting him help us with the in- 
vestigation. As he admitted, he 
suspected the professor; and his re- 
quest to assist us was, I believe, ac- 
tuated by a desire to keep posted so 
that he could better protect Belle Dil- 
lard and himself in case his suspi- 
cions should prove correct.” 
“That sounds reasonable,” acceded 
Markham. “But where did Dillard 
et his fantastic ideas for the mur- 
9” 


“The Mother-Goose motif was prob- 
ably suggested to him when he heard 
Arnesson jestingly tell Robin to be- 
ware of an arrow from Sperling’s 
bow. He saw in that remark a means 
of venting his hatred against the man 
who had made it; and he bided his 
time. The opportunity to stage the 
crime came shortly after. When he 
saw Sperling pass up the street that 
morning, he knew that Robin was 
alone in the archery-room. So he 
went below, engaged Robin in conver- 
sation, struck him oyer the head, 
drove a shaft into his heart, and 
shoved him out on the range. He 
then wiped up the blood, destroyed 
the cloth, posted his notes at the cor- 
ner, put one in the house letter-box, 
returned to the library, and called up 
this office. One unforeseen factor 
cropped up, however:—Pyne was in 
Arnesson’s room when the professor 
said he went out on the balcony. But 
no harm came of it, for though Pyne 
knew something was amiss when he 
caught the professor lying, he cer- 
tainly didn’t suspect the old gentle- 
man of being a murderer. The crime 
was a decided success.” 


Why the Arrow? 


“Still and all,” put in Heath, “you 
guessed that Robin hadn’t been shot 


- -with a bow and arrow.” 


“Yes. I saw from the battered con- 
dition of the nock of the arrow that 
it had been hammered into Robin’s 
body; and I concluded therefore that 
the chap had been killed indoors, after 
having first been stunned with a blow 
on the head. That was why I as- 
sumed that the bow had been thrown 
to the range from the window,—I 
didn’t. know then that the professor 
was guilty. The bow of course was 
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never on the range.—But the evidence 
on which I based my deductions can- 
not be held as an error or oversight 
on the professor’s part. As long as 
his Mother-Goose joke was accom- 
eae ies the rest didn’t matter to 
him 


“What instrument do you think he 
used?” Markham put the question. 

“His walking stick, most likely. You 
may have noticed it has an enormous 
gold knob perfectly constructed as a 
lethal weapon.* Incidentally, I’m in- 
clined to think he exaggerated his 
gout to attract sympathy and to shunt 
any possible suspicion from himself.” 

“And the suggestion for the Sprigg 
murder? 

“After Robin’s death he may have 
deliberately looked about for Mother- 
Goose material for another crime. In 
any event, Sprigg visited the house 
the Thursday night preceding the 
shooting; and it was at that time, I 
imagine, that the idea was born. On 
the day chosen for the gruesome busi- 
ness he rose early and dressed, waited 
for Pyne’s knock at half past seven, 
answered it, and then went to the 
park—probably through the archery- 
room and by way of the alley. 
Sprigg’s habit of taking daily morn- 
ing walks may have been casually 
mentioned by Arnesson, or even by 
the lad himself.” 

“But how do you explain the tensor 
formula?” 

“The professor had heard Arnesson 
talking to Sprigg about. it a few 
nights before; and I think he placed 
it under the body to call attention— 
through association—to Arnesson. 
Moreover, that particular formula 
subtly expressed the psychological 
impulse beneath the crimes. The 
Riemann-Christoffel tensor is a state- 
ment of the infinity of space—the ne- 
gation of infinitesimal human life on 
this earth; and subconsciously it no 
doubt satisfied the professor’s per- 
verted sense of humor, giving added 
homogeneity to his monstrous concep- 
tion. The moment I saw it I sensed 
its sinister significance; and it sub- 
stantiated my theory that the Bishop 
murders were the acts of a mathema- 
tician whose values had become ab- 
stract and incommensurable.” 

Vance paused to light another 
cigarette, and after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence continued. 

“We come now to the midnight 
visit to the Drukker house. That was 
a grim entr’acte forced on the mur- 
derer by the report of Mrs. Druk- 
ker’s scream. He feared the woman 
had seen Robin’s body thrown to the 
range; and when, on the morning of 
Sprigg’s murder, she had been in the 
bg and met him returning from the 

ill, he was more worried than ever 
that she would put two and two to- 
gether. No wonder he tried to pre- 
vent our questioning her! And at the 
earliest opportunity he attempted to 
silence her for all time. He took the 
key from Belle Dillard’s handbag be- 
fore the theatre that night, and re- 





* It is discovered later that the large weighted 
gold handle, which was nearly eight inches long, 
was loose and could be easily removed from the 
stick. The handle weighed nearly two pounds 
and, as Vance had observed, constituted a highly 
efficient “black jack.” Whether or not it had 
been loosened for the purpose to which it was 
put, is of course wholly a matter of conjecture, 


of the chess 
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laced it the next morning. He sent 
yne and Beedle to bed early; and at 
half past ten Drukker complained of 
fatigue and went home. At midnight 
he figured that the coast was clear for 
his grisly visit. His taking the black 
bishop as a symbolic signature to the 
contemplated murder was probably 
suggested by the chess discussion be- 
tween Pardee and Drukker. Then 
again, it was Arnesson’s chessman, 
and I even seine him of telling us 
iscussion to call at- 
tention to Arnesson’s chess set in 
case the black bishop should fall into 
our hands.” 
_ “Do you think he had any idea of 
involving Pardee at that time?” 

“Oh, no. He was genuinely. sur- 
prised when Arnesson’s analysis of 
the Pardee-Rubinstein game revealed 
the fact that the bishop had long been 
Pardee’s nemesis. . . . And you were 
undoubtedly right about Pardee’s re- 
action to my mention of the black 
bishop the next day. The poor chap 
thought I was deliberately ridiculing 
him as a result of his defeat at Rub- 
instein’s hands. .. .” 

Vance leaned over and tapped the 
ashes from his cigarette. 

“Too bad,” he murmured regretful- 
ly. “I owe him an apology, dont y’ 
Know.” He shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, and, settling back in his 
chair, took up his narrative. “The 
professor got his idea for Drukker’s 
murder from Mrs. Drukker herself, 
She expressed her imaginative fears 
to Belle Dillard, who repeated them 
at dinner that night; and the plan 
took shape. There were no complica- 
tions to its execution. After dinner 
he went to the attic and typed the 
notes. Later he suggested a walk to 
Drukker, knowing Pardee wouldn’t 
remain long with Arnesson; and when 
he saw Pardee on the bridle path he 
of course knew Arnesson was alone. 
As soon as Pardee had walked away, 
he struck Drukker and tipped him 
over the wall. Immediately he took 
the little path to the Drive, crossed 
to 76th Street, and went to Drukker’s 
room, returning by the same route. 
The whole episode couldn’t have oc- 
cupied more than ten minutes. Then 
he calmly walked past Emery and 
went home with Drukker’s note-boo 
under his coat. . . .” : 

_“But why,” interposed Markham, 
“if you were sure that Arnesson was 
innocent, did you make such a point 
of locating the key to the alley door? 
Only Arnesson could have used the 
alley on the night of Drukker’s death. 
Dillard and Pardee both went out by 
the front door.” 

“T wasn’t interested in the key from 
the standpoint of Arnesson’s guilt. 
But if the key was gone, d’ ye see, it 
would have meant that some one had 
taken it in order to throw suspicion 
on Arnesson. How simple it would 
have been for Arnesson to slip down 
the alley after Pardee had gone, cross 
the Drive to the little path and attack 
Drukker after the professor had left 
him. ... And, Markham, that is 
what we were supposed to think. It 
was, in fact, the obvious explanation 
of Drukker’s murder.” 


The Spurious Suicide 
“What I can’t get through my head, 


= though,” complained Heath, “is why 


the old gent should have killed Par- 
dee. That didn’t throw any suspicion 
on Arnesson, and it made it look like 
Pardee was guilty and had got dis- 
gusted and croaked himself.” 

“That spurious suicide, Sergeant, 
was the professor’s most fantastic 
joke. It was at once ironical and 
contemptuous; for all during that 
comic interlude plans were being made 
for Arnesson’s destruction. And, of 
course, the fact that we possessed a 
plausible culprit had the great ad- 
vantage of relaxing our watchfulness 
and causing the guards to be removed 
from the house. The murder, I 
imagine, was conceived rather spon- 
taneously. The professor invented 
some excuse to accompany Pardee to 
the archery-room, where he had al- 
ready closed the windows and drawn 
the shades. Then, perhaps pointing 
out an article in a magazine, he shot 
his unsuspecting guest through the 
temple, placed the gun in his hand, 
and, as a bit of sardonic humor, built 
the house of cards. On returning to 
the library he set up the chessmen to 
give the impression that Pardee had 
been brooding over the black bishop. 

“But, as I say, this piece of grim 
grotesquerie was only a side-issue. 
The Little-Miss-Muffet episode was 
to be the dénouement; and it was 
carefully planned so as to bring the 
heavens crashing down on Arnesson. 
The professor was at the Drukker 
house the morning of the funeral 
when Madeleine Moffat brought the 
flowers for Humpty Dumpty; and he 
undoubtedly knew the child by name 
—she was Drukker’s favorite and had 
been to the house on numerous occa- 
sions. The Mother-Goose idea being 
now firmly implanted in his mind, 
like a homicidal obsession, he very 
naturally associated the name Moffat 
with Muffet. Indeed, it’s not un- 
likely that Drukker or Mrs. Drukker 
had called the child ‘Little Miss Muf- 
fet? in his presence. It was easy for 
him to attract her attention and sum- 
mon her to the mount by the wall yes- 
terday afternoon. He probably told 
her that Humpty Dumpty wanted to 
see her; and she came with him 
eagerly, following him under the trees 
by the bridle path, thence across the 
Drive, and through the alley between 
the apartment houses. No one would 
have noticed them, for the Drive is 
teeming with children at that hour. 
Then last night he planted in us the 
seed of suspicion against Arnesson, 
believing that when the Little-Miss- 
Muffet notes reached the press we 
would look for the child and find her, 
dead from lack of air, in the Drukker 
house. .. . A clever, devilish plan!” 

“But did he expect us to search the 
attic of his own home?” 

“Oh, yes; but not until to-morrow. 
By then he would have cleaned out the 
closet and put the typewriter in a 
more conspicuous place. And he 
would have removed the note-book, 
for there’s little doubt that he intend- 
ed to appropriate Drukker’s quantum 
researches. But we came a day too 
soon, and upset his calculations.” 

Markham smoked moodily for a 
time. 


“You say you were convinced of 
Dillard’s guilt last night when you 
remembered the character of Bishop 
Arnesson.....” 

“Yes—oh, yes. That gave me the 
motive. At that moment I realized 
that the professor’s object was to 
shoulder Arnesson with the guilt, 
and that the signature to the notes 
had been chosen for that purpose.” 

“He waited a long time before he 
called our attention to ‘The Preten- 
ders,’”? commented Markham. 

“The fact is, he didn’t expect to 
have to do it at all. He thought we’d 
discover the name for ourselves. But 
we were duller than he anticipated; 
and at last, in desperation, he sent 
for you and beat cleverly round the 
bush, accentuating ‘The Pretenders.’ ” 

Markham did not speak for several 
moments. He sat frowning reproach- 
fully, his fingers tapping a tattoo on 
the blotter. 

“Why,” he asked at length, “did 
you not tell us last night that the pro- 
fessor and not Arnesson was the 
Bishop? You let us think——” 

“My dear Markham! What else 
could I do? In the first place, you 
wouldn’t have believed me, and would 
most likely have suggested another 
ocean trip, what? Furthermore, it 
was essential to let the professor 
think we suspected Arnesson. Other- 
wise, we’d have had no chance to 
force the issue as we did. Subterfuge 
was our only hope; and I knew that 
if you and the Sergeant suspected 
him you’d be sure to give the game 
away. As it was, you didn’t have to 
dissemble; and lo! it all worked out 
beautifully.” 

The Sergeant, I noticed, had, for 
the past half hour, been regarding 
Vance from time to time with a look 
of perplexed uncertainty; but for 
some reason he had seemed reluctant 
to give voice to his troubled thoughts. 
Now, however, he shifted his position 
uneasily and, taking his cigar slowly 
from his mouth, asked a startling 
question. 

Evasion 

“T ain’t complaining about your not 
putting us wise last night, Mr. Vance, 
but what I would like to know is: 
why, when you hopped up and pointed 
at that plate on the mantel, did you 
switch Arnesson’s and the old gent’s 
glasses?” 

Vance sighed deeply and gave a 
hopeless wag of the head. 

‘I might have known that nothing 
could escape your eagle eye, Ser- 
geant.” 

Markham thrust himself forward 
over the desk, and glared at Vance 
with angry bewilderment. 

“What's this!” he spluttered, his 
usual self-restraint deserting him. 
“You changed the glasses? You de- 
liberately-: 2 

“Oh, I say!” pleaded Vance. “Let 
not your wrathful passions rise.” He 
turned to Heath with mock reproach. 
“Behold what you’ve got me in for, 
Sergeant.” 





“This is no time for evasion.” 


Markham’s voice was cold and inexors 
able. “I want an explanation.” 
Vance made a resigned gesture. 


THE END. 
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“Oh, well. Attend. My idea, as 
I’ve explained to you, was to fall in 
with the professor’s plan and appear 
to suspect Arnesson. This morning 
I purposely let him see that we had 
no evidence, and that, even if we ar- 
rested Arnesson, it was doubtful if we 
could hold him. I knew that, in the 
circumstances, he would take some ac- 
tion—that he would try to meet the 
situation in some heroic way—for the 
sole object of the murders was to de- 
stroy  Arnesson utterly. That he 
would commit some overt act and give 
his hand away, I was confident. at 
it would be I didn’t know. But we’d 
be watching him closely. . .. Then 
the wine gave me an inspiration. 
Knowing he had cyanide in his pos- 
session, I brought up the subject of 
suicide, and thus planted the idea in 
his mind. He fell into the trap, and 
attempted to poison Arnesson and 
make it appear like suicide. I saw 
him surreptitiously empty a small 
phial of colorless fiuid into Arnes- 
son’s glass at the sideboard when he 
poured the wine. My first intention 
was to, halt the murder and have the 
wine analyzed. We could have 
searched him and found the phial, and 
I could have testified to the fact that 
I saw him poison the wine. This evi- 
dence, in addition to the identification 
by the child, might have answered 
our purpose. But at the last moment, 
after he had refilled all our glasses, I 
decided on a simpler course——” 

“And so you diverted our attention 
and switched the glasses!” 

“Yes, yes. Of course. I figured 
that a man should be willing to drink 
the wine he pours for another.” 

“You took the law in your own 
hands!” 

“T took it in my arms—it was help- 
less. ... But don’t be so righteous. 
Do you bring a rattlesnake to the bar 
of justice? Do you give a mad dog 
his day in court? I felt no more com- 
punction in aiding a monster like Dil- 
lard into the Beyond than I would 
have in crushing out a poisonous rep- 
tile in the act of striking.” 

“But it was murder!” exclaimed 
Markham in horrified indignation. 

“Oh, doubtless,” said Vance cheer-~ 
fully. ‘“Yes—of course. Most repre- 
hensible....I say, am I by any 
chance under arrest?” 

* ok Ok Of 


The “suicide” of Professor Dillard 
terminated the famous Bishop mur- 
der case, and automatically cleared 
Pardee’s reputation of all suspicion. 
The following year Arnesson and 
Belle Dillard were married quietly 
and sailed for Norway, where they 
made their home. Arnesson had ac- 
cepted the chair of applied mathema- 
tics at the University of Oslo; and it 
will be remembered that two years 
later he was awarded the Nobel prize 
for his work in physics. The old Dil- 
lard house in 75th Street was torn 
down, and on the site now stands a 
modern apartment house on whose 
facade are two huge terra-cotta me- 
dallions is suggestive of arch- 
ery targets. have often wondered 
if the architect was deliberate in his 
choice of decoration. 


How Good A Detective Are You? 


See Instructions on Page 223 


19—On what street was the body found?......... eee wee eats 
2—Was he lying on street or sidewalk?............cceneeenceecs 20—In front of what number?......... PERS EES eevee 


3—Was he well-dressed? 21—What was the name of the intersecting street?...... Nicaea eas 


24—Was the corner store a butcher shop or a laundry?.........+.: 
25—Was some business conducted in the cellar?.......... Sivas 
26—What was it? 
_ 9—Was it empty? 
10—Did the man have anything in his hand? 
11—Were there a watch*and chain on the street? 
12—Was there a pair of spectacles nearby? 
~13—Was there a pistol in the street?........00..sesecereeeereese 
14—Any empty shells? 
15—How many? : 
16—What was in the box on the sidewalk? 0.0... .. ce ceeeeeeetees 
T7——Did Vou $e628 Dats ox os vee Seer ca cecacs Cesiw ia eHVee Neos ue 
18—Was this a lonely neighborhood? 


wie 
A few moments of your spare time NOW may bring you $100.00 in gold. 


WE WANT a catchy slogan for this magazine. Slogans are 
now used universally in many different lines of business, and 
we believe that this magazine should be known by its own slogan, 

Such slogans as “Nor a Coucu In A Cartoap;” “Goop To THE 
Last Drop;” “Say Ir Wirn Fiowers,” etc., are well known. A 
number of magazines have already adopted slogans, such, for in- 
stance as Popular Mechanics, with “Writren So You Can Un- 
DERSTAND Ir.” 

We are offering $100.00 for a novel, as well as desctiptive, catchy 
phrase, which we shall use after the end of the contest as a per- 
manent slogan of this magazine. 


REMEMBER, THERE IS NOT. HING, TO BUY OR SELL! 


_ You have an equal chance to win this prize, regardless of whether 
of not you are a subscriber. The contest is open to all. Get your 
friends in on this and, if they give you suggestions, you may split 
the prize with them, if you so desire. 


To win the $100.00 prize, you must submit only a single slogan, _ 


one only. It must be an original idea. It makes no difference who 
you ate or where you live, whether in this country or not, anyone 
may compete in this contest and you may be the winner, 

Look this magazine over carefully and try to find out what it 
stands for, what its ideals are, and what it tries to accomplish. Then 
try to put all of your finds into a slogan which must not, under any 
circumstances, have more than seven words. ; 

After you have the idea, try to improve upon it by shortening 
the slogan and making it sound more euphonious; but always re- 
member that it is the idea which counts. The cleverer the slogan, 
and the better it expresses the ideas for which this magazine stands 
the easier for you, to win the prize. 

No great amount of time need be spent in the preparation of 
slogans. Start thinking right now and jot down your thoughts. 
Also, tell your friends about it, and get them to submit slogans of 


QB their own, or compose one in partnership with them. 


Here are a couple of sample slogans, which are given as mere 
suggestions, and not to be used as entries: 

“THRILLS AND EDUCATION” 

“An ENcycLopepia or Science TuriLis” 


Rules for the Contest 


The slogan contest is open to everyone except members of the 
organization of Screntieic Detective Monroy and their 
families, 

Each contestant may send in only one slogan; no more. 
Slogans must be written legibly or typed on the special cou- 
pon published on page 277 of this magazine. (If you do not 
wish to cut the magazine, copy the coupon on a sheet of 
paper exactly the same size as the coupon.) Use only ink 
or typewriter; penciled matter will not be considered. 

Each slogan must be accompanied by a letter stating in 200 
words, or less, your reasons for selecting this slogan. 

(5) In case of duplication of a slogan, the judges will award the 
ptize to the writer of the best letter; the one which, in their 
opinion, gives the most logical reasons for the slogan. 

This contest closes on May 1, 1930, at which time all entries 
must be in this office; and the name of the winner will be announced 
in the July, 1930, issue of Sctentipic Detective MonrtHty, on 
publication of which the prize will be paid. ; 

Because of the large number of entries, which may be expected, 
the publishers. cannot enter into correspondence regarding this 
contest. ; 

Address all communications to: 


Editors, Slogan Contest, 

Care of Screntiric Detective MonrHty,. 
96-98 Park Place, 

New York, N. Y. 
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The Seismograph Adventure 


Craig was playing with his victim 

like a cat with a mouse. 
The Final Link 

Suddenly I felt something brush by 
me, and with a swish of air and of 
garments I saw Mrs. Popper fling her- 
self wildly at the table that bore the 
incriminating records. In another in- 
stant Farrington was on his feet and 
had made a wild leap in the same di- 
rection. 

It was done so quickly that I must 
have acted first and thought after- 
ward. I found myself in the midst of 
a mélée with my hand at his throat 
and his at mine. O’Connor with a jiu- 
jitsu movement bent Farrington’s 
other arm until he released me with 
a cry of pain. 

In front of me I saw Craig grasp- 
ing Mrs. Popper’s wrists as in a vise. 
She was glaring at him like a tigress. 

“Do you suppose for a moment that 
that toy is going to convince the world 
that Henry Vandam has been deceiv- 


(Continued from page 231) 


ed and that the spirit which visited 
him was a fraud? Is that why you 
have lured me here under false pre- 
tences, to play on my feelings, to in- 
sult me, to take advantage of a lone, 
defenceless woman, surrounded by 
hostile men? Shame on you,” she 
added contemptuously. “You call 
yourself a gentleman, but I call you a 
coward.” 

Kennedy, always calm and collected, 
ignored the tirade. His voice was as 
cold as steel as he said: “It would do 
little good, Mrs. Popper, to destroy 
this one link in the chain I have 
forged. The other links are too heavy 
for you. Don’t forget the evidence of 
the ink. It was your ink. Don’t for- 
get that Henry Vandam will not any 
longer conceal that he has altered his 
will in favour of you. To-night he 
goes from here to his -lawyer’s to 
draw up a new will altogether. Don’t 
forget that you have caused the Van- 
dams separately to have the prescrip- 

THE END 


tion filled, and that you are now 
caught in the act of a double murder. 
Don’t forget that you had access to 
the Vandam mansion, that you sub- 
stituted the deadly for the harmless 
capsules. Don’t forget that your rap- 
pings announced the death of one of 
your victims and urged the other, a 
cruelly wronged and credulous old 
man, to leave millions to you who had 
deceived and would have killed him. 
“No, the record of the ghost on the 
seismograph was not Mr. Farring; 
ton’s, as I implied at the moment 
when you so kindly furnished this ad- 
ditional proof of your guilt by trying 
to destroy the evidence. The ghost 
was you, Mrs. Popper, and you are 
at liberty to examine the markings 
as minutely as you please, but you 
must not destroy them. You are an 
astute criminal, Mrs. Popper, but to- 
night you, are under arrest for the 
murder of Mary Vandam and the at- 
tempted murder of Henry Vandam.” 


The Man in the Sohn 


The Chronoscope 


6 Beats came early to set up the 
chronoscope in the spare bedroom 
next to Margaret Lawrie’s on the sec- 
ond floor of the deceased treasurer’s 
house. 

The instrument somewhat resembled 
a brass dumb-bell very delicately 
poised upon an axle so that the lower 
part, which was heavier, could swing 
slowly back and forth like a pendulum. 
A light, sharp pointer paralleled this 
pendulum. The weight, when started, 
swung to and fro in the arc of a circle; 
the pointer swung beside it. But the 
pointer, after starting to swing, could 
be instantaneously stopped by an elec- 
tro-magnet. This magnet was con- 
nected with a battery and wires led 
from it to the two instruments used in 
the test. The first pair of wires con- 
nected with two bits of steel which 
Trant, in conducting the test, would 
hold between his lips. The least mo- 
tion of his lips to enunciate a word 
would break the electric circuit and 
start swinging the pendulum and the 
pointer beside it. The second pair of 
wires led to a sort of telephone re~ 
ceiver. When Margaret would reply 
into this, it would close the circuit and 
instantaneously, the electro-magnet 
clamped and held the pointer. A scale 
along which the pointer traveled gave, 
down to thousandths of a second, the 
time between the speaking of the sug- 
gesting word and the first associated 
word replied. 

Trant had this instrument set up 
and tested before he had to turn and 
admit Dr. Reiland. Mr. Branower and 
President Joslyn soon joined them, and 
a moment after a nurse entered sup- 


(Continued from page 230) 


porting Margaret Lawrie. Dr. Rei- 
land himself scarcely recognized her 
as the same girl who had come running 
into his breakfast room only the morn- 
ing before. Her whole life had been 
centered on the father so suddenly 
taken away. 

Trant nodded to the nurse, who 
withdrew. He looked to Dr. Reiland. 

“Please be sure that she under- 
stands,” he said, softly. The older 
man bent over the girl, who had been 
placed upon the bed. 

“Margaret,” he said tenderly, “we 
know you cannot speak well this morn- 
ing, my dear, and that you cannot 
think very clearly. We shall not ask 
you to do much. Mr. Trant is merely 
going to say some words to you slowly, 
one word at a time; and we want you 
to answer—you need only speak very 
gently—anything at all, any word at 
all, my dear, which you think of first. 
I will hold this little horn over you to 
speak into. Do you understand, my 
dear?” 

The big eyes closed in assent. The 
others drew nervously nearer. Rei- 
land took the receiving drum at the 
end of the second set of wires and held 
it before the girl’s lips. Trant picked 
up the mouth metals attached to the 
starting wires. 

“We may as well begin at once,” 
Trant said, as he seated himself be- 
side the table which held the chrono- 
scope and took a pencil to write upon a 
pad the words he suggested, the words 
associated and the time elapsing. Then 
ne put his mouthpiece between his 

ips. ‘ 

“Dress!” he enunciated clearly. The 
pendulum, released by the magnet, 
started to swing. The pointer swung 





beside it in an are along the scale. 
“Skirt!” Miss Lawrie answered, feeb- 
ly, into the drum at her lips. The 
current caught the pointer instantane- 
ously, and Trant noted the result — 
thus: 

1, dress—2.7 seconds—skirt. 

“Dog!” Tyrant spoke, and started 
the pointer again. “Cat!” the girl an- 
swered and stopped it. Trant wrote: 
= 2, dog—2.6 seconds—cat. 

A faint smile appeared on the faces 
of Mr. Branower and Dr. Joslyn, but 
Reiland knew that his young assistant 
was merely establishing the normal 
time of Margaret’s associations 
through words without probable con- 
ere: with any disturbance in her 
mind. 


“Home,” Trant said; and it was five 
and two-tenths seconds before he could 
write “father.” Reiland moved, sym- 
pathetically, but the other men still 
watched without seeing any signifi- 
cance in the time extension. Trant 
waited a moment. “Money!” he said, 
suddenly. Dr. Reiland watched the 
swinging pointer tremblingly. But 
“purse” from Margaret stopped it be- 
fore it had registered more than her | 
established normal time for innocent 
associations. 

Money—2.7 seconds—purse. 

“Note!” Trant said, suddenly; and 
“letter” he wrote again in two and six- 
tenths seconds. 


Dr. Joslyn moved impatiently; and 
Trant brusquely pulled his chair 
nearer the table. The chair legs 
rasped on the hardwood floor. Mar- 
garet shivered and, when Trant tried 
her with the next words, she merely 
(Continued on page 273) 
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RADIO NEEDS YOU 


Let RCA Institutes show you the way to 
SUCCESS in this fast-growing industry 


EACH out fora big-pay jobin Radio... 
Tie-up to the fastest-growing indus- 
try in the world today . . . See for yourself 
what other men have done... You, too, 
can do the same! Hundreds of fellows 
just like you are now earning from $2,000 
to $25,000 ayearin RADIO. J.H. Barron, 
Radio Inspector of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce says that a most seri- 
ous shortage in trained Radio 
men exists right now. Thou- 
sands of trained men are 
needed. Broadcasting sta- 
tions, manufacturing 
plants, retail and whole- 
sale dealers, as well as 
ships at sea and planes in 
the air, require trained Radio% 
men. 


Learn Radio at Home... 
RCA Institutes Will Train 
You for Success! 


RCA sets the standards for the entire ra- 
dio industry. The RCA Institutes Home 
Laboratory Training Course gives you 
the real, inside, practical training in Ra- 
dio, quicker than you could obtain it in 
any other way. It’s easy to learn at home 
in your spare time. You get your lessons 
and criticisms direct from RCA... the 


Clip this Coupon NOW ! 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
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Radio Institute of 
America \ 
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Radio Mechanics earn 
up to $4,800 a year. 
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very source of radio achievement . . . the 
vast world-wide organization that has 
made Radio what it is today . . . that 
sponsors every lesson in this course. 
RCA Graduates Find it Easy to Fill 
Good Radio Jobs 
There has been a radio job for practically 
every graduate of RCA Institutes. Gradu- 
ates are actually Trained for Suc- 
_cess because they learn radio by 
actual experience with the 
RCA Institutes famous 
outlay of apparatus given 
to every student of this 
course. You learn tosolve 
every radio problem such 
17 as repairing, installing, and 
WY servicing finesets. Hereisevery- 
thing you need knowin order to 
filla well-paid position in Radio. 
Send for this Free Book 
“‘Radio... the Field of 
Unlimited Opportunity,’ 
Read these 40 fascinating pages, each one 
packed with pictures and text that tell you 
everything you want to know about the 
many brilliant opportunities in Radio and 
about RCA Institutes, the world’s oldest 
and largest radio training organization. 
Tune in on Radio. Send for this free book 
today and speed up your earning capacity! 


RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. 
Dept. SWS-3, 326 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE 40-page 
book which illustrates the brilliant opportunities in 


Radio and describes your laboratory-method of 
instruction at home! 
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HESE small books, illustrated by artist Paul, are 

I printed on a good grade of paper. They contain 
brand new stories never published before in any 
magazine, 


Each book (size 6x8 in.) contains one or two stories 
by a well-known scientifie fiction author. 


1—THE GIRL FROM MARS 
By Jack Williamson and Miles J. Breuer 


2—THE THOUGHT PROJECTOR 
By David H. Keller, M.D. 
8—AN ADVENTURE IN VENUS 
By R. Michelmore 


4—WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
By Leslie Stone 


5—THE BRAIN OF THE PLANET 
By Lilith Lorraine 


6—WHEN THE MOON FELL 
By Charles H. Colladay 


7—THE MECHANICAL MAN 
By Amelia Reynolds Long 
The age of the robot is may dawning and ‘some of 


its infinite possibilities, Miss Long dips into it in 
this thrilling story. 


THE THOUGHT STEALER (Book 7) 
By Frank Bourne 
That it may be possible, sometime in the future, for 
a brilliant scientist to penetrate the minds of others 


and examine their thoughts, is the theme of this 
engrossing story. 


8—THE TORCH OF RA 
By Jack Bradley 
All about us lies a tremendous amount of untouched 
power; in the sun, in the cosmic rays, ete. This power, 
if obtained and concentrated, might be put to great use. 


9—THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT RAY 
By Pansey E. Black 
We know very little about the real potentialities of 
matter. There may be great civilizations that have 
found and utilized these potentialities far beyond our 
own conception. 


10—THE ELIXIR 
By H. W. Higginson 
Brain power is often dependent on the influences of 
our glands. By proper stimulation of some kind, it 
may be possible in the future to produce great geniuses. 


{1—THE THOUGHT TRANSLATOR 
By Morab Eberle 
Mental telepathy is becoming generally accepted as 
an accomplished fact. Some of its uses, especially by 
mechanical means, may be very tragic or very amusing. 


THE CREATION (Book f1) 

'y M. Milton Mitchell 
It should be possible in the future to create living 
beings synthetically, and when this is done, there 
will be some amazing results. 


12—THE LIFE VAPOR 
By Clyde Farrar 
Mr, Farrar is evidently an expert in his subject. 
He shows how, by proper control, it may be possible 
to change the entire course of human life, 
THIRTY MILES DOWN (Book 12) 
By D. D. Sharp 
What lies far beneath the surface of the earth, still 


remains quite a mystery to us. Mr, Sharp has erected 
a rather amazing theory. 
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The Manin the Room 


(Continued from page 270) 





repeated them. President Joslyn 
moved again. 


“Cannot you proceed, Trant?” he 


- asked. 


“Not unless we can make her under- 
stand again, sir,” the young man an- 
swered. “But I think, Dr. Joslyn, if 
you would show her what we mean— 
not merely try to explain again—we 
might go on. I mean, when I say the 
next word, will you take the mouth- 
piece from Dr. Reiland and speak into 
it some different one?” 

“Very well,” the president agreed, 
impatiently, “if you think it will do 


any good.” 
“Thank you!” Trant replaced his 
mouthpieces. “October!” He named 


the month just ended. The pointer 
started. ‘“Recitations!” the president 
of the university answered in one and 
nine-tenths seconds. ; 

“Thank you. Now for Miss Lawrie, 
Dr. Reiland!” 

' “Steal!” he tried; and the girl as- 
sociated “iron” in two and seven- 
tenths seconds. 

“Good!” Trant exclaimed. “If you 
will show her again, I think we can go 
ahead. “Fourteenth!” he said to the 
president. Joslyn replied “fifteenth” 
in precisely two seconds and passed 
the drum back. All watched Miss 
Lawrie. But again Trant rasped 
carelessly his chair upon the floor and 
the girl merely repeated the next 
words. Reiland was unable to make 
her understand. Joslyn tried to help. 
Branower shook his head skeptically. 
But Trant turned to him. 

“Mr. Branower, you can help me, I 
believe, if you will take Dr. Joslyn’s 
place. I beg your pardon, Dr. Joslyn, 
but I am sure your nervousness pre- 
vents you from helping now.” 


A Mind Is Analysed 


Branower hesitated a moment, skep- 
tically; then, smiling, acquiesced and 
took up the drum. Trant replaced his 


mouthpieces. 
“Blow!” he said. “Wind!” Bra- 
nower answered, quietly. Trant me- 


chanically noted the time, two seconds, 
for all were intent upon the next trial 
with the girl. 

“Books!” Trant said. ‘Library!’ 
said the girl, now able to associate the 
different words and in her minimum 
time of two and a half seconds. 

“T think we are going again,” said 
Trant. “If you will keep on, Mr. Bra- 


~nower. Strike!” he exclaimed, to start 


the pointer. “Labor trouble,” Bra- 
nower returned in just under two sec- 
onds; and again he guided the girl. 


* For “conceal” she answered “hide” at 


once. Then Trant tested rapidly this 
series: 
Margaret, conceal—2.6—hide, 
Branower, fall—2.1—autumn. 
Margaret, thief—2.8—silver. 
Branower, twenty-fifth—4.5—twen- 
ty-sixth. 


“Joslyn!” Trant tried an intelligi- 


ble test word suddenly. He had just 
sug! ested “thief” to the girl; now he 
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CHEMISTRY 


is the BACKBONE 
of Every Industry 


The keystone of every manufacturing business today 
is its chemical laboratory. It is the chemists who hold 
the secrets of production—the chemists who are consulted 
whenever processes are to be improved or mistakes cor- 
rected. All the little economies of buying or manufac- 
———_- ture which serve to multiply a company’s dividends orig- 
A.B. AM LLD« inate with the chemist, 


You Can Do This Important Work 
Yourself with Our Training 


WE WILL TEACH YOU CHEMISTRY in a practical way. Dr. Sloane, 
noted chemical technologist, has prepared a course so simple that no preliminary 
education is needed to learn it and enjoy learning. You will receive Dr. Sloane’s 

_ personal tutoring besides, throughout your entire period of training. Every lesson 
is filled with interesting and practical experiments for you to work out at home 
with the equipment which we supply. By learning at home you do not have to sac- 
rifice your regular occupation while you-are preparing for this interesting profes- 
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Scarcity 
of Chemists 


Opportunities for chemists at this time 
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Chemistry offers you the one profession 
which is still uncrowded. This is because 
chemical development in the United 
States is extremely new, and the country 
has not yet fully awakened to the need 
for men who understand Practical 
Chemistry. 
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comprehensive set of apparatus and 
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omes your permanent property. 
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Tuition Price Reduced 
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of training, including the Experimental 
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enables you to enroll no matter how little 
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| In the Spotlight 


of Scientific Fiction 


Once you have read your first scientific fiction magazine, you 
will never let a month pass without making every effort to read 
the next issue. Hours of pleasant pastime are well spent in 
reading stories that you like—stories written by men who have 
spent many years in study of the sciences and have attained 
literary success—stories that are wonderfully entertaining and 
educational. 
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flyers, talking to Mars, death rays, gravity-nulli- 
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and Edgar Rice Burroughs famous. 
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named her father’s friend, the presi- 
dent of the university. But “friend” 
she was able to associate in two and 


six-tenths seconds. Trant sank back 
and wrote this series without com- 
ment: 
Margaret, Joslyn—2.6—friend. 
Branower, wife—4.4—Cora. 
Margaret, secret—2.7—Alice. 


Trant glanced up, surprised, con- 
sidered a moment, but then bowed to 
Mr. Branower to guide the girl again, 
saying, “wound,” to which he wrote 
the reply “no,” after four and six- 
tenths seconds. Immediately Trant 
made the second direct and intelligible 
test. 

“Branower!” he shot, suggestively, 
to the girl; but “friend” she was again 
able to associate at once. As the mo- 
ment before the president of the trus- 
tees had glanced at Joslyn, now the 
president of the university nodded to 
Branower. Trant continued his list 
rapidly: 

Margaret, Branower—2.7—friend. 
Branower, letter-opener—4.9—desk. 

“Father!” Trant tried next. But 
from this there came no association, 
as the emotion was too deep. Trant, 
recognizing this, nodded to Mr. Bra- 
nower to start the next test, and 
wrote: 


Margaret, father—no association. 
Branower, Harrison—5.3—Cleveland. 
Margaret, university—2.5—study. 
Branower, married—2.1—wife. 
Margaret, expose—2.6—camera. 
Branower, brother—4.9—sister. 
Margaret—sink—2.7—kitchen. 
Branower, collapse—4.8—balloon. 
“Reiland!” Trant said to the girl at 
last. It was as if he had put off the 
trial for his own old friend as long as 
he could. ‘Yet if anyone had been 
watching him, they would have noted 
now the quick flash of his mismated 
eyes. But all eyes were upon the 
swinging pointer of the chronoscope 
which, at the mention of her father’s 
best and oldest friend in that way, 
Margaret was unable to stop. One full _ 
second it swung, two, three, four, five, 


a 


The young assistant in psychology 
picked up his papers and arose. He 
went to the door and called in the 
nurse from the next room. “That is 
all, gentlemen,” he said. “Shall we 
go down to the study?” 

“Well, Trant?” President Joslyn de- 
manded impatiently, as the four filed 
into the room below, which had been 
Dr. Lawrie’s. “You act as if you had 
discovered some clew. What is it?” 

Trant was closing the door careful- 
ly, when a surprised exclamation made 
him turn. 

“Cora!” Mr. Branower exclaimed; 
“you here? Oh!. You came to see 
poor Margaret!” 

“I couldn’t stay home thinking of 
you torturing her so this morning!” 
The beautiful woman swept their faces 
with a glance of anxious inquiry. 

*T told Cora last night something 
about our test, Joslyn,” Branower ex- 
plained, leading his wife toward the 
door. “You can go up to Margaret — 
now, my dear.” ~ 





She seemed to resist. Trant fixed 
his eyes upon her, speculatively. 

~*“T see no reason for sending Mrs. 
Branower away if she wishes to stay 
and hear with us the results of our 
test which Dr. Reiland is about to give 
us.” Trant turned to the old professor 
and handed him the sheets upon which 
he had written his record. 

“Now, Dr. Reiland, please! Will you 
explain to us what these tell you?” 

Dr. Joslyn’s hands clenched and 
Branower drew toward his wife as 
Reiland took the papers and examined 
them earnestly. But the old profes- 
sor raised a puzzled face. 


Association of Ideas 


“Luther,” he appealed, “to me these 
show nothing! Margaret’s normal as- 
sociation-time for innocent words, as 
you established at the start, is about 
two and one-half seconds. She did not 
exceed that in any of the words with 
guilty associations which you put to 
her. From these results, I should say, 
it is scientifically impossible that she 
even knows her father is accused. Her 
replies indicate nothing unless—un- 
less,” he paused, painfully, “because 
she could associate nothing with my 
name you consider that implies——” 

“That you are so close to her that at 
your name, as at the name of her 
father, the emotion was very deep, Dr. 
Reiland,” the young man interrupted. 
“But do not look only at Margaret’s 
associations! Tell us, instead, what 
Dr. Joslyn’s and Mr. Branower’s 
show!” 

“Dr. Joslyn’s and Mr. Branower’s?” 

“Yes! For they show, do they not 
—unconsciously, but scientifically and 
quite irrefutably—that Dr. Joslyn 
could not possibly have been concerned 
in any way with those notes, part of 
which were due and paid upon the 
fourteenth of October; but that Mr. 
Branower has a far from innocent as- 
sociation with them, and with the 
twenty-fifth of the month, on which 
the rest were paid!” 

He swung toward the trustee. “So, 
Mr. Branower, you were the man in 
the room Sunday night! You, to save 
the rascal Harrison, your wife’s 
brother and the real thief, struck Dr. 
Lawrie dead in his office, burned the 
raised notes, turned on the gas and 
left him to seem a suicide and a thief!” 


For the second time within twenty-. 


four hours, Trant held Dr. Reiland and 
the president of the university as- 
tounded before him. But Branower 
laughed uglily. 

“Tf you could not spare me, you 
might at least have spared my wife 
this last raving accusation! Come, 
Cora!” he commanded. 

“T thought you might control your- 
self, Mr. Branower,”’ Trant returned. 
“And when I saw your wife wished to 
stay I thought I might keep her to eon- 
vince even President Joslyn. You 
see?” he quietly indicated Mrs. Bra- 
nower as she fell, white and shaking, 
into a chair. “Do not think that I 
‘would have told it in this way if these 
facts were new to her. I was sure the 

- only surprise to her would be that we 
_knew them.” 
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spare time. Ex Libris (Beautiful Bookplates) 
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Branower bent to his wife; but she > 
straightened and recovered. a 


“Mr. Branower,”’- Trant continued 
then, “if you will excuse chance errors, . 
I will make a fuller statement. 


“I should say, first, that since you 
kept his relationship a secret, this Har- 
rison, your wife’s brother, was a ras- 
cal before he came here. Still you pro- 
cured him his position in the treasur- 
er’s office, where he soon began to 
steal. It was very easy. Dr. Lawrie 
merely signed notes; Harrison made 
them out. He could make them out in 
erasable ink and raise them after they 
were signed, or in any other_simple 
way. Suffice it that he did raise them 
and stole one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. When the notes were presented 
for payment, the matter was laid be- . 
fore you. You must have promised 
Dr. Lawrie to make up the loss, for he 
paid the notes and entered the payment 
in his books. Then the time came 
when the books must be presented for 
audit. Lawrie wrote that last appeal 
to you to put off the settlement no 
longer. But before the letter was de- 
livered you and Mrs. Branower had 
hurried off to Elgin to see this Harri- 
son, who was hurt. You got back 
Sunday evening and read Dr. Law- 
rie’s note. You went to him; and, un- 
able to make payment, there in his of- 
fice you struck him dead——” 

But Branower was upon him with 
a harsh cry. 

“You devil! You—devil! But you 
lie! I-did not kill him!” 

“With a blow? Oh, no! You raised 
no hand against him. But his heart 
was weak. At your refusal to carry 
out your promise, which meant his 
ruin, he collapsed before you—dead. 
Do you wish to continue the statement 
now yourself?” 


The wife gathered herself. “It is 
not so. No!” she forbade, “no!” But 
Branower turned on President Joslyn 
a haggard face. 


“Ts this true?” the president de- 
manded sternly. Branower buried his 
face in his hands. 

“T will tell you all,” he said thickly. 
“Harrison, as this fellow found out 
somehow, is my wife’s brother. He has 
always been reckless, wild; but she— 
Cora, do not stop me now—loved him 
and clung to him as—as a sister some- 
times clings to such a brother. They 
were alone in the world, Joslyn. She 
married me only on condition that I 
save and protect him. He demanded a 
position ‘here. I hesitated. His life 
had been one long scandal; but never 
before had he been dishonest with 
money. Finally I made it a condition 
to keep his relationship secret, and 
sent for him. I myself first discovered 
he had raised the notes. I went to 
Lawrie. He agreed to keep Harrison 
about the office until I could remove 
him quietly. He paid the notes from 
the university reserve, just raised, 
upon my promise to make it up. David 
had lost all speculating in stocks. I 
could not pay this tremendous amount 
in cash at once; but the books were to 
be audited. Lawrie, who had expected 
immediate repayment from me, would 















not even once present a false state- 
ment. In our argument his heart gave 
out—I did not know it was weak—and 
he collapsed in his chair—dead.” 

Dr. Reiland groaned, wringing his 
hands. 

“Oh, Professor Reiland!” Mrs. Bra- 
nower cried now. “He has not told 
everything. I—I had followed him!” 

“You followed him?” Trant cried. 
“Ah, of course!” 

“J thought—I told him,” the wife 
burst on, “this had happened by Prov- 
idence to save David!” 


The Truth Revealed 


“Then it was you who suggested to 
him to leave the stiletto letter opener 
in Lawrie’s hand as an evidence of sui- 
cide!” 

Branower and his wife both stared 
at Trant in fresh terror. 

“But you, Mr. Branower,” Trant 
went on, “not being a woman with a 
precious brother to save, could not 
think ef making a wound. You 
thought of the gas. Of course! But 
it was inexcusable in me not to test for 
Mrs. Branower’s presence. It was her 
odd mental association of a perpetra- 
tor with the news of the suspected sui- 
cide that first aroused my suspicions.” 

He turned as though the matter 
were finished; but met Dr. Joslyn’s 
perplexed eyes. The end attained was 
plain; but to the president of the uni- 
versity the road by which they had 
come was dark as ever. Branower had 
teken his wife into another room. He 
returned. 

“Dr, Joslyn,” said Trant, “it is scien- 
tifically impossible—as any psychol- 
ogist will tell you—for a person who 
associates the first suggested idea in 
two and one-half seconds, like Mar- 
garet, to substitute another without 
almost doubling the time interval. 

“Observe Margaret’s replies. ‘Iron’ 
followed ‘steal’ as quickly as ‘cat’ fol- 
lowed ‘dog.’ ‘Silver,’ the thing a 
woman first thinks of in connection 
with burglary, was the first associa- 
tion she had with ‘thief.’ No possible 
guilty thought there. No guilty sec- 
ret connected with her father prevent- 
ed her from associating, in her regu- 
lar time, some girl’s secret with Alice 
Seaton next door. I saw her innocence 
at once and continued questioning her 
merely to avoid a more formal exami- 
nation of the others. I rasped my chair 
over the floor to disturb her nerves, 
therefore, and got you into the test. 

“The first two tests of you, Dr. Jos- 
lyn, showed that you had no associa- 
tion with the notes. The date half of 
them came due meant nothing to you. 
‘October’ suggested only recitations 
and ‘fourteenth’ permitted you to as- 
sociate simply the succeeding day in 
an entirely unsuspicious time. I sub- 
stituted Mr. Branower. I had ex- 
plained this system as getting results 
from persons with poor mental resis- 
tance. I had not mentioned it as even 
surer of results when the person tested 
is in full control of his faculties, even 
suspicious and trying to prevent be- 
traying himself. Mr, Branower clear- 
Jy thought he seal guard himself 
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A full knowledge of electricity, as 
taught in the New York Electrical 
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ACTUAL PRACTICE on _ full-size 
standard equipment. NO BOOKS used. 
Individual instruction—you can start any 
day. This School owns and occupies two 
seven-story buildings in New York—the 
city of most opportunities. It is widely 
known as the country’s oldest and fore- 
most institution for trade training. That’s 
why big companies eagerly demand our 
graduates. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
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I have written below my entry in your $100.00 Prize Slogan Contest. 


21 West 17th Street, New York 


i This big 64-page booklet gives full information about the New York 
F Electrical School courses and pictures of the equipment available for 
Q your personal use. Send for it TODAY. It’s free 


The New York Electrical School ~ 
21 West 17th Street, New York 


Please send me FREE your 64-page booklet. It is understood that 
this request puts me under no obligation. 
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-HUMOR—the life of today’s party 


Since» the days of ancient kings, the court 
fool has held an honored position, and because 
of his humor was the most loved and the most 
popular individual in society. Court fools are 
no more, but the humorist still thrives for recog- 
nition. 

SNAPPY HUMOR is a collection of the 
world’s best wit, culled from periodicals of every 
language. It contains the cream of the world’s 
mirth, French, German, English, etc., etc., 
with rich and snappy illustrations, also many 
varied stories, 

OVER 750 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

There’s great fun in reading SNAPPY 
HUMOR —plenty of laughs—thrills on every 
page. BUY A COPY TODAY! 


100 Pages The 
4-Colored Cover 50c Copy 








and His Living 

So few people to-day know the schemes introduced 
by the racketeers—and the astounding success with 
which they extract tremendous sums of money from 
people. Only government inspectors and agents are 
familiar with their methods of extortion—the 
baffling ways of the racketeers. In RACKETEERS 
dozens of outstanding schemes and the names of 
the leaders are exposed. This is the most thorough 


exposure of the men and methods of racketland that 
has ever been written. BUY A COPY TO-DAY. 


S 100 Pages The 
7 4-Colored Cover 50c Copy 


You can purchase either of these books at any large 
newsstand, or send money order, check or cash to 


POPULAR BOOK CORPORATION 


95C Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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fmay bring you this latest 
W_ 3405 plus freight and ax 
fend $500 besides, Many other valuable prizes 
in my new advertising offer. I have already 
awarded thousands of dollars, Myrtle Marsh of 
Minnesota, used prize money to pay hospital 
bill; Phyllis Limback, Ohio, entered contest to 
while away time end was greatly surprised to 
win check; Marion Repp, Md., had lots of fun 


You'll be interested in learning of the new Science 
Fiction Series which are now being published— 
just read page 272 for further details. 
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The new Ford car is taking the country by storm. 
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from giving me anything. Now notice 
his replies. : 
Trant Succeeds 

“The twenty-fifth, the day most of 
the notes were due, meant so much that 
it took double the time, before he 
could drive out his first suspicious as- 
sociation, merely to say ‘twenty-sixth.’ 
I told you I suspected his wife was at 
least cognizant of something wrong, It 
took him twice the necessary time to 
say ‘Cora’ after ‘wife’ was mentioned. 
He gave the first association, but the 
chronoscope registered mercilessly 
that he had to think it over. ‘Wound’ 
then brought the remarkable associa- 
tion ‘no’ at the end of four and six- 
tenths seconds. There was no wound; 
but something had made it so that he 
had to think it over to see if it was sus- 
picious. When I first saw that dagger 
letter opener on Dr. Lawrie’s desk, I 


thought that if a man were trying to 


make it seem suicide, he must at least 
have thought of using the dagger be- 
fore the gas. Now note the next test, 
‘Harrison.’ Any innocent man, not 
overdoing it, would have answered at 
once the name of the Harrison imme- 
diately in all our minds. Mr. Bran- 
ower thought of him first, of course, 
and could have answered in two sec- 
onds. To drive out that and think of 
President Harrison so as to give a 
seemingly ‘innocent’ association, 
‘Cleveland,’ took him over five seconds. 
I then went for the hold of this Harri- 
son, probably, upon Mrs. Branower. I 
tried for it twice. The second trial, 
‘brother,’ made him think again for 
five seconds, practically, before he 
could decide that sister was not a 
guilty word to give. As the first 
words ‘blow’ only brought ‘wind’ in 
two seconds and ‘strike’ suggested 
‘labor’ at once, I knew he could not 
have struck Dr. Lawrie a blow; and 
my last words showed, indeed, that 
Lawrie probably collapsed before him. 
And I was done.” 

Dr. Joslyn was pacing the room with 
rapid steps. “It is plain. Branower, 
you offer nothing in your defense?” 

“There is nothing.” SS 

“There is much. The university 
owes a great debt to your father. The 
autopsy will show conclusively that 
Dr. Lawrie died of heart failure. The 
other facts are private with ourselves. 
You can restore this money. Its ab- 
sence I will reveal only to the trustees. 
I shall present to them at the same 
time your resignation from the board.” 

He turned to Trant. “But this 
secrecy, young man, will deprive you 
of the reputation you might have 
gained through the really remarkable 
method you used through this investi- 
gation.” 

“It makes no difference.” Trant an- 
swered, “if you will give me a short 
leave from the university. As I men- 
tioned to Dr. Reiland yesterday, the 
prosecuting attorney of Chicago was 
murdered two weeks ago. Sixteen 
men—one of them surely guilty—are 
held; but the criminal cannot be 
picked among them. I wish to try the 
scientific psychology again. If I suc- 
ceed, I shall resign and keep after 
crime—in the new way!” 
THE END 
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'. exclusive interview with a 


The Robot Terror 


(Continued from page 222) 





“The following story of the affair 
is related by Inspector Gibbons in an 
“News- 
Herald” reporter: 

“‘We gained entrance to Eric’s 
laboratory through a trap door re- 
vealed by an inmate of the asylum. 
After examining the equipment, we 
secreted ourselves in a dark corner of 
the room—the professor and I—while 
Charles Stanley slipped out to return 
to the city and bring reinforcements. 

“‘Just before noon, a bald, bespec- 
‘ tacled, middle-aged man _ climbed 
through a door leading from the 
broadcast room. After turning on 
several dim lights on a peculiarly 
shaped instrument. board a low whir- 
ring noise pervaded the room. A tele- 
vision-scanning disc began revolving, 
and through the screen we saw the 
iron robot, sitting in an armored car. 
We later discovered this machine had 
been concealed in the cellar of an old 
house, situated near the asylum. 

“‘Drawing my pistol, I handed an- 
other to Professor Carlton, and whis- 
pered to him to be ready to control 
the madman. As we prepared to leap 
a cold voice warned us to “sit still’. 
I looked around into the muzzle of a 
large revolver and made out the thin 
figure of Dr. McMunsey standing 
near the secret entrance. Carlton and 
I dropped our weapons at his com- 
mand. Watching us like an eagle, he 
kicked our guns out of reach and 
switched on a light. 

“ ¢ “T insist that you note the une 
canny ability of Eric’s servant”, he 
said: “Watch him closely”. 

“‘T looked into the screen again. 
The robot was gliding along my front 
walk. He lumbered awkwardly up 
the steps of my home! I prayed the 
doors were locked. They were, but to 
no avail. “Monarch” plunged 
through them as though the house 
were made of tissue. 


“*Tense and overwhelmed as I was, 
I could not bear to think of what 
might happen to my daughter. I 
lunged beneath McMunsey’s gun and 
grasped his legs. As we rolled over, 
I saw Carlton reach for Eric. A shot 
was fired, and I heard a groan from 
Carlton. Then I received a terrific 
blow on my head, stunning me. When 
I recovered, my arm was shackled to 
Carlton’s with my own handcuffs and 
the doctor was standing above us. 
Carlton was unconscious, and blood 
was streaming from his shoulder. 
Several minutes passed before I could 
pull myself together. My eyes went 
back to the screen. 

“<There was my daughter in full 
view. She was clinging to a pillow 
and I could hear her screaming. It 
was terrible. “Monarch” was stand- 


ing near the foot of Claire’s bed. I 
tried to drag myself toward Eric; but, 
with Carlton bound tightly to my 
arm, I could not move. Eric adjusted 
the microphone. Placing his lips close 
to the apparatus, he began to speak: 
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The Biggest Seller in Radio Literature 


This is a real encyclopedia—not a dic- 
tionary. 


The work contains 1930 definitions, 549 
photographs, drawings and diagrams. 


The volume is printed upon fine paper— 
bound in full black Keratol, 168 pages, sizes 
9 x 12 inches, 


SEND NO MONEY. A postal will bring 
you the book. You pay the postman $1.49 
and a few cents postage. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


ISKOR PRESS, INC., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL f 
COURSES « 


AT HOME in 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
MATHEMATICS 
For COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
and 


REGENTS’ 


EXAMINATIONS 


Our individual tutoring courses in 
Chemistry, Physics and Mathe- 
matics will enable you to pass Col- 
lege Entrance and State Examina- 
tions. By our method of personal 
instruction for each student, you 
may complete the courses you un- 
dertake much more rapidly than 
you would in a preparatory or high 
school. 


ALL YOUR WORK IS 
DONE AT HOME 


in leisure hours, and will not inter- 
fere with your other pursuits. 
WE SUPPLY TEXT-BOOKS 


AND ALL _ NECESSARY 
EQUIPMENT. All you need is 
an understanding of plain English 
and a willingness to learn. 


COMPETENT 
INSTRUCTORS 


MODERATE FEES 


@ WE GUARANTEE 
TO QUALIFY YOU 
Write TODAY for particulars 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


16-18 East 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—Kindly send me information about 
your special tutoring courses in the subjects 
checked. This request does not obligate me in 


any way. ees 

»..Elementary Chemis’ 

"Elementary frhae wes hah Algebra 

eons ntary jgebra Plane eom: 
I Solid Geometry 


NOTE:—We also teach higher mathematics through 
home-study courses. , Analytical Geometry, Calcu- 


lus, Business Arithmetic. 


NAM cccrsorerseers 





«Intermediate Algebra 


“« ¢ “T came to carry you away”, he 
said. The voice came back to the 
laboratory through the amplifier. I 
heard Claire scream, “Go away, go 
away!” 

“‘Kric turned a dial and “Mon- 
arch” stepped toward Claire. The 
door was flung open suddenly and I 
could see my daughter’s fiancé 
through the screen standing in the 
door holding a gun. Without hesitat- 
ing, he emptied its contents at the 
steel giant. 

« ¢ “Stop that young fool before 
those bullets reach a tube!” McMun- 
sey stormed at Eric. 

“‘Charles, my future son-in-law, 
brandished his pistol at “Monarch” 
and dashed toward Claire. She had 
fainted. Lifting her in his arms, he 
dashed toward the door. Deftly, Eric 
moved the robot into their path and 
forced them to retreat to a corner. 
Charles slipped in a clip-and again 
emptied his automatic at the robot, 
but failed to stop it. MeMunsey was 
bellowing madly at Eric. With his 
steel arms stretched lengthwise, 
“Monarch” continued to close in upon 
the helpless pair. I made another ef- 
fort to drag myself forward. Mc- 
Munsey leveled his revolver. I real- 
ized his deadly intention. 

“‘T saw the hammer move and 
heard a click, and helplessly awaited 
death. Just in that instant, like a 
thunderbolt, a dark figure leaped 
through the trap door and, before I 
could ascertain what was happening, 
a pair of hairy hands eclosed about 
McMunsey’s throat. The doctor’s gun 
rattled to the floor. Quick as a flash, 
the dark figure swept the weapon 
from the floor and ordered McMun- 
sey to hold up his hands, With the 
gun menacingly close to Eric’s head, 
he commanded him to turn the robot 
around. I glanced again at the screen. 
“Monarch” was turning. 

“ «Make him walk away”, he 
eommanded. “Monarch” walked to the 
opposite side of the room.. The new- 
comer- who had saved our lives 
stepped into the light of a glowing 
tube. He was smiling triumphantly. 
It was the insane patient, José, who 
had guided us to the laboratory. 

«em mot as crazy as you 
thought, eh, Dr. McMunsey?” he said. 

“« ¢ “T'll get you for this”, McMun- 
sey retorted: “Get back to your cell’. 

“José laughed. “Not after this”, 
he said: “Instead, it’s you who will 
get in a cell. The police are on the 


“<« “That was a cloge call”. My 
daughter’s fiancé was speaking: “I 
wonder what saved us”.. His voice 
was coming through the amplifier. 
“Monarch” could be seen standing 
motionless in the room. 

“José spoke into the microphone: 
“J did it. You are safe now”. 

‘The couple heard the voice and 
apparently understood. For they took 
their eyes away from the hideous 
giant and seemed to fear him no 
longer. They started to embrace, but 
suddenly remembered the world might 
be watehing through the eyes of 


“Monarch.” ’ ” 


THE END 





SCIENCE 
FICTION 
CLASSICS 


may now be had 
for home, library, 
club or hotel 


HOUSANDS of science fiction 
fans who have always desired to 
build a library of science fiction, 
may now do so because of an unusual 
means of publishing that we have been 


able to work out. 


We are gathering a number of Science 
Fiction Classics, including the best 
works of the foremost writers, of which 


“BETWEEN WORLDS” 
By Garret Smith 


is the first of the series. Printed on dur- 
able paper, with stiff covers, size 6 x 9 
inches, running 80 to 100 pages, these 
Classics deserve a place on your shelves 
—between the choicest books of your 
library. 

The stories which we will publish are 
now out of print, and can be obtain- 
ed only through our Science Fiction 
Classic Series. 

“Between Worlds,” the first of the 
series, is a most marvelous interplane- 
tatian story. All the complexities, fasci- 
nation and the strangeness of the civil- 
ization of another planet are revealed 
to us in Mr. Smith’s most vivid manner. 


Each of these books will be on sale only 
a short time, and, therefore, if you wish 
to start your series, you must not miss 
this opportunity of mailing at once the 
coupon below. 


A new book will be published from 
time to time and, therefore, you will 
within a short time have accumulated 
a most desirable and valuable library 
of the best in science fiction. 


—6§00e te 
Copy 
These books can only be had 
from the publishers. 


«=== MAIL COUPON <==8= 


STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find fifty cents (in U. S. stamps, 
cash or money order—Canada and forei 10c 
extra) for which please send me ‘Between Worlds” 
o 3 Garret Smith, the first of your Science Fiction 
classics, 
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The Power Ray 


(Continued from page 215) 


is less than two blocks from yours 
and its interior would easily be visible, 
through its windows, from the win- 
dow through which you sent the rays 
to illuminate the sign. With your 
field glasses it would have been very 
easy to identify any one in the lab- 
oratory. 

“Lastly we learned from Profes- 
sor Gustav Schwartz that you and 
Schmitt had been enemies since be- 
fore the two of you entered the uni- 
versity in Germany, and, though he 
did not know the cause of your en- 
mity, he informed us that you and 
Schmitt had carried your personal 
enmity into business and had fought 
each other constantly since you came 
to this country.” 

Friendly Enemies 

When Charley finished talking, 
Kurtz was silent for a few moments, 
then speaking very slowly he an- 
swered Charley’s accusation. 

“Tt is true that we have not asso- 
ciated with each other to any great 
extent but that had nothing to do 
with the rivalry between us. It was 
just that we had different tastes and 
that our work led us to associate with 
different groups of people. 

“All this does not offer any proof 
that I had nothing to do with 
Schmitt’s death. I believe though that 
I will be able to convince you that I 
had nothing to do with the death of 
Professor Schmitt. 

“From what Mr. Wright has told 
me, I would judge that Professor 
Schmitt was killed between eight and 
eight-fifteen yesterday evening. I was 
not in my laboratory between noon 
yesterday and nine o’clock this morn- 
ing. I spent the afternoon in the li- 
brary of the Research Club and ate 
dinner in the Grill there. I left the 
club about seven-thirty to keep an 
eight o’clock engagement with Mr. 
Wilde of the Intercity Company at 
his office in the Intercity Building. 
On my way across town in my car a 
motorcycle policeman picked me up 
for trying to beat a traffic light. 

“You can easily verify this by call- 
ing Mr. Wilde and the sixteenth pre- 
cinct station house. I believe the offi- 
cer who arrested me was named Sul- 
livan.” 

The police magistrate verified 
Kurtz’s story by ’phone and Officer 
Sullivan came over from the sixteenth 
precinct and identified Kurtz as the 
man he had arrested and corrobor- 
ated Kurtz’s testimony as to the time, 
place and reason for his arrest. 

The elimination of Kurtz left 
Schmitt’s death still shrouded in mys- 
tery and as we left the station house 
Charley and O’Fallon were wonder- 
ing just what the next line of inves- 
tigation might be. 

Kurtz—who had been very decent 
about his being arrested—was also 
speculating as to the cause of his 
cousin’s death, when he suddenly 
_ ejaculated—“Ach, Gott! It must have 


been! Let us hurry to my laboratory 
—I fear that I know how my cousin 
died. Hurry! I must get to the lab- 
oratory before my chief assistant 
leaves. He is making a series of ex- 
periments and has been working late 
these last few evenings.” 

We caught a taxi and rushed to 
Kurtz’s laboratory. Haffer—his chief 
assistant—was clearing up his work- 
bench preparatory to going home. He 
was an elderly man, short and fat, 
and he peered at us through thick- 
lensed glasses and spoke English with 
an accent, very little of which I shall 
try to imitate. Kurtz explained that 
he wished him to operate the pro- 
jector and illuminate the sign for 
him while we watched. This Haffer 
readily agreed to do and we moved to 
the other end of the laboratory to 
where the projector stood, Kurtz 
stopping at a large switchboard and 
following us after a moment. 


Once again the four of us were 
seated around the projector and we 
watched Haffer as he crossed to the 
window, opened the switch box, closed 
the two switches next to the window 
and then turned again to the pro- 
jector. Kurtz’s face had taken on a 
strained look as his assistant closed 
both switches and he watched Haffer 
intently as he returned to the pro- 
jector. Haffer spun the lens adjust- 
ment a bit and then he began to 
manipulate the position adjustments 
until, through the open window, we 
could see a corner of the sign sparkle 
into a well remembered brilliancy. A 
few more turns on the horizontal 
control, a twist of the lens adjustment 
and the sign stood out clearly against 
— velvety blackness of the night 

y- 

“Thank you, Herr Haffer, but why 
did you not use the written directions 
that I gave you yesterday morning. 
They would have made it unnecessary 
for you to have to hunt for the sign 
with the beam of the projector.” 

“Ach, Herr Docktor, dose direk- 
shuns blew py der vindow oudt, vrom 
mine vorkpench off. Ja! Put I re- 
member dose direkshuns. Close dose 
two svitches next py der vindow, und 
der kontrols vot vork der lenses and 
oberate der brojector. I find dot sign 
chust like ve foundt it der virst dime 
tree veeks gone.” 

“That will be all, Herr Haffer. 1 
will turn the projector off.” 

“Goot Nacht,” said Haffer as he 
left us, stopped to get his hat and 
then went out of the laboratory. 

Kurtz sat watching him as he left 
and as the door closed behind Haffer 
he turned to us and said: 

“There goes the man who killed 
Professor Schmitt—but he does not 
know it.” 

“When I left here at noon yester- 


day I told him that I wanted him to | 
illuminate the sign from eight until © 


eight-thirty last night, as Mr. Wilde 


and I wished to examine it at close 
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WRITE 


MAGAZINES 


and 


NEWSPAPERS 


HERE is no more gratifying way 

to gain celebrity and add to your 
income than by writing. Journalism is 
a profession requiring no outlay except 
for pens and paper, and publications all 
over the world are clamoring for stories 
and articles of every nature. The maga- 
zine you are reading, as well as every 
other one, pays high prices for material 
that is accepted. 

How often you have struck upon an 
idea that you knew would make good 
reading! Do you know how to write it 
up—how to market it? Are you familiar 
with the various “kinks” that distin- 
guish the practised writer from the 
amateur? 


The Practical Course 
in Journalism 
By Henry J. Brockmeyer 


formerly of the Editorial Staffs of the 
New York Sun and New York Evening 
Post teaches you by a short and interest- 
ing method all the essential facts about 
journalism — composition, editing, 
proof-reading and selling of your 
articles. 

This is a concise and understandable 
course of instruction, as well as a valu- 
-able reference manual for the reporter 
and magazine writer. Do not think 
that you have to be a talented author 
to have your writings accepted. What 
the reading public wants is ideas and 
experiences ‘clearly expressed. Mr. 
Brockmeyer is a veteran journalist and 
has helped hundreds of aspiring report- 
ers to become competent newspaper men 


and feature writers. 
This course gives you ONLY 


the concentrated es- 
sence of his wide ex- $ 2 98 
perience, and it is now es 
available at a 

GREATLY RE: 2nd 
DUCED PRICE! 


v v 
limited number of 
Send No Money 





these courses are ob- 
tainable at this spe- 
cial low price. 


THE PRESS GUILD, INC. 
16-18 E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your PRACTICAL COURSE 


IN JOURNALISM, for which I will pay postman 
$2.98, plus postage. 
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range while it was illuminated, It 
was for this purpose that I was rush- 
ing across town when I was arrested. 
I gave Haffer written directions as to 
how to operate the projector. These 
included the position indicator set- 
tings and specifically stated that he 
was to close the first switch next 
the window but was not to touch the 
second switch. He evidently read the 
directions once and having lost them 
attempted to operate the projector 
from memory and in so doing con- 
fused the terms of my instructions 
to mean that he was to close both 
switches. Three weeks ago he helped 
me to locate the sign, which I did by 
swinging the beam just as though it 
were a searchlight until I struck the 
sign. I then made a record of the po- 
sition as shown by the two position- 
indicating scales at the base of the 
projector. The Intercity sign is visible 
over the top of the building that 
housed my cousin’s laboratory, and in 
using the method of swinging the pro- 
jector until the beam struck the sign 
by chance Haffer must have swept 
the beam across an open window of 
Schmitt’s laboratory and the beam 
struck him just as his hand ap- 
proached the water faucet. It is prob- 
ably very fortunate that I arrived at 
the Intercity Building after Haffer 
had turned off the projector and gone 
home, as I called my laboratory to 
have him illuminate the sign again 
but one of the other assistants in- 
formed me that Haffer had just left 
and I was afraid to have any of the 
others attempt to operate it. Had Mr. 
Wilde and I been on the roof while 
Haffer was swinging the ray back 
and forth across the sky, we would 
in all probability have been killed. 

“Haffer killed my cousin acciden- 
tally and he does not know it. He 
might have killed others tonight had 
I not taken the precaution of remov- 
ing a fuse back at the main switch- 
board that rendered the relay inop- 
erative and prevented it from turning 
on the high voltage current. 


“Schmitt’s death was purely acci- 
dental as it was only through an 
accident that Haffer lost the direc- 
tions and therefore made the mistake 
of closing the second switch. I sug- 
gest that we let the matter rest here. 
It would only cause Haffer much dis- 
tress to know that he had accidentally 
taken a man’s life and it could do 
Schmitt no good. I assure you that I 
will take every necessary precaution 
to prevent the recurrence of such an 
accident.” 

And there it rested! Haffer, which 
is not his real name, does not know 
that he has killed a man. Schmitt 
left everything to his daughter in his 
will and he named Kurtz as his ex- 
ecutor. Kurtz and Charley have be- 
come fast friends and, with the back- 
ing of the Intercity Power Company, 
hope to soon construct the first beam 
transmission line. The only remain- 
ing obstacle that they have to sur- 
mount is the impressing of the color 
ray upon the power ray to warn air- 
craft of the proximity of the danger- 
ous high voltage current. 

THE END 
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CONQUERORS 


By H. H. Romans 


Mr. Romans is a modern Jules Verne 
and his story of two planets will un- 
doubtedly rank with the “Shot Into 
Infinity” as one of the best inter- 
planetarian stories of recent years. 
AMONG THE OTHER STORIES 
ARE: 
INTO THE 28th 


CENTURY 
By Lilith Lorraine 


THE OSMOTIC 
THEOREM 


By Capt. S. P. Meeks, 
U.S. A. 
The subscription price of the QUAR- 
TERLY is $1.75 per year, single 
copy 50c. 
To new subscribers, a special price 
of $1.25 per year is now available. 
This offer will positively be with- 
drawn after March 1, 1930. 
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50c Copy 
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The Greatest Sin of all is total IGNOR- 
ANCE of the most important subject in the 
life of every man and woman—SEX. 


Away With False Modesty! 


Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and 
frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us 
tear the veil of shame and mystery from 
sex and build the future of the race on a 
new knowledge of all the facts of sex as 
they are’laid bare in plain, daring but whole- 
some words, and frank pictures in the huge 
new library of Sex Knowledge. 


“MODERN EUGENICS” 


= SECRETS 


Pages 
of 
Everything 2 


Married Woman 
Should Know— 


How to hold a husband 

How to have perfect 
children 

How to preserve youth 

atss off other wom- 





‘Accidents and emergen- 


cies 
Hygiene in the home 
Limitation of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater de- 
light 
Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman 
wants = 
Education of the family 
Sex health and preven- 
tion 


Keepin g yourself attrac- 


Why” husbands tire of 
wives 

Dreadful diseases due 
to ignorance 
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Babies and birth control D G M 
Twilight sleep-easy ont arry 


childbirth 
How babies ate con- before you know 
— ° child all this— 

iseases of children : 
Family health guide al ee: es ing 
Change of life—hygiene How to manage the 


Why children die young honeymoon 

Inherited traits and What liberties to allow 
diseases a lover 

What will you tell your Secrets of the wedding 


growing girl? night 


The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable oy —— — 


remedies How to attract desirable 
men 
Secrets How to manage men 
How to know if he 
for Men— loves you 
How to acquire bodily 
Mistakes of early mar- grace and beauty 
riages How to beautify face, 
Secrets of fascination hands, hair, teeth and 
Joys of perfect mating feet 


How to acquire charm 
How to dress attrac- 
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Scientific Actuality 


(Continued from page 2388) 





A Fortune Saved 


An estate, valued at more than 
$100,000,000, had been legally distrib- 
uted to 217 heirs at San Francisco. 
Suddenly there appeared on the scene 
a man with a later will, leaving this 
large estate to some four or five heirs 
only. The newly-presented document 
was turned over to Chauncey McGov- 
ern, who looks like a college pro- 
fessor, has seen only two or three of 
the scores of crooks he has outwitted 
and sent to the penitentiary, and says 
that no “perfect crime” ever has been, 
or will be, committed. 

McGovern put the “will” in front 
of a camera containing a process film, 
copied the document slowly, and en- 
larged the resulting negative until 
the “will” was nearly 10 feet square. 
By revealing irregularities in the 
edges, invisible to the human eye, the 
camera told him: first, that the paper 
had been cut from a larger sheet; 
and secondly, that the paper was very 
old, of a peculiar kind, not made to- 
day, but manufactured in a limited 
amount in a certain southern state, 
some fifty years ago. This state 
proved to be the one from which the 
claimant of the estate admitted he 
had come. 

Thirdly, the camera showed that 
the paper had been folded before the 
supposed will had been written on it. 
Not only were the creases visible to 
the lens, but also the minute, almost 
microscopic, overflow from the ink 
where the pen had been moved across 
these folds, thus scratching the sizing 
or surface, and admitting the fluid to 
the fiber. Fourth, the enlargement 
presented—dim and gray, but im- 
bedded in the basic fiber of this old 
paper—other writing which had been 
erased with an acid solution, prior to 
the writing of the “will.” These gray 
letters appeared everywhere except 
under the signature. 

“In other words,” said the camera 
to Dr. McGovern, “this paper was 
once a letter, written by the owner of 
this $100,000,000 estate, and the sig- 
nature is genuine. But the text of 
that letter has been removed, and the 
‘will’ substituted.” 

The findings of the lens were laid 
before the new claimant, who disap- 
peared the following day. As a mat- 
ter of curiosity, Dr. McGovern worked 
over this document until he had de- 
ciphered the original letter, which 
was a note to an employee of the 
wealthy man, instructing him to dis- 
pose of ten head of cattle. 

THE END 
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sa FREE BOOKLET. 
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the generation of a criminal later on. 
But not all criminals need be mentally 
-. deranged, or have a physical defect 
somewhere in their brain, although a 
large percentage probably are “defec- 
tive” without knowing it. Even a 
simple pressure on some part of the 
brain may cause criminal tendencies. 
This has actually been shown in a 
number of cases, 
No doubt, during the next few gen- 
erations, detailed studies will be made 
' of the physical conditions of criminals 
in order to find out exactly what the 
physical characteristics of criminals 
are. It will be possible, by this 
means, for teachers of schools to get 
a pretty fair inkling as to which of 
their pupils have such tendencies; or 


1 
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HE case of the PEOPLE vs. SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE MONTH- 
The reader jury are now assembled in the 
Court Room of Public Opinion, the judge, Honorable Costik Critik is 
sitting on the bench and is ready to render the verdict. 

He has instructed you, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, to render your 
opinions in writing, addressing them to the Editorial Chief of the SCIEN- 
TIFIC DETECTIVE MONTHLY. It makes no difference to the judge 


LY has gone to the jury. 





WANTS “MOVIE” REVIEWS 
Efitorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective Montaty: 

I think your play reviews are punk. What's 
the good of reviewing a play in New York that 
only one-tenth of your readers will ever see? 
Why don’t you review movie plays? These are 
seen by everyone, and visit even the smallest 
towns in Nevada.“ To follow this suggestion will 
show you really have some sense. 

GEORGE MADON HOWIE, 
Reno, Nevada. 

(This IS an excellent idea, and one we will 
certainly follow. Our readers may expect to see 
a regular department of detective movie reviews 
in the near future.—Editorial Chief.) 


OH! OH!! 
Editorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective MontHiy: 

I have one request to make in regard to the 
stories. Don’t let Dr. David H. Keller have the 
large allotment of space you are giving him in 
Scrence Wonper Stories. He is too morbid 
and reactionary in his ideas. This might be 
overlooked if he could write; but he can’t. His 
stories, without exception, read like the first 
‘effort of a school boy; not a high-school boy, 


either, 
J. BERNARD DIXON, 
Box 501, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

(All we can do is to take the consensus of 
opinions on what our readers like and what they 
dislike. At present the score is about even all 
round. Send in your suggestions, and we will 
follow them to the best of our ability —Editorial 


Chief.) 


, WANTS LONG STORIES 
Editorial Chief, 
~ Screntiric Detective Montuty: 
I am not, as a rule, in favor of short stories, 
_ because, once I get interested in a story, I find it 
ends too soon. I would suggest having two long 
and two short stories in each issue of “our” 


magazine, 
D. Roals, 
426 Mervin Ave., 
a Denver, Colo, 
(The only comment we can make on this sug- 


EE 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 199) 





it may be possible that compulsory 
medical examinations of every individ- 
ual in the state will discover the same 
thing. Whether the result will come 
through the method of X-rays, exami- 
nation of the blood, or through cer- 
tain mental tests, is immaterial. We 
may rest assured that some universal 
“detector” will be found to give a 
faithful index of the “criminal-to-be.” 
Once this is understood more fully, it 
will be a simple matter to forestall 
crime; either by a simple operation 






the 


postage are remitted. 


gestion is, Ler Us Have a Census or Opinion 
on THE SuBject. As a matter of fact, ANY good 
story seems to end too soon, unless it is of a 
particular type which depends upon brevity for 
its effectiveness. We can, if necessary, fill our 
pages with dozens of one- and two-page tales; 
or, on the other hand, we might follow Mr. Roals’ 
advice and use two short novels in each number. 
Readers: which do you want?—Editorial Chief). 


DO THEY? 
Editorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective MonTHLy: 

Be sure to put the date on the back of the 
magazine, as this makes it easier to file. 

Continue your Reader’s Verdict column. It is 
the best in the book. I always read it first of 
all, and I think everyone does this, too. 

CARL CURTIS, 
5400 San Francisco Blvd., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

(We have the date and volume number on the 
back of the book; and as for the Reader’s Verdict 
column, we have always considered it the most 
important part of our magazines. If our read- 
ers do not tell us their views, how can we supply 
them with the entertainment they desire? We 
make no bones about it—the first duty of our 
magazine is to entertain, without stretching the 
bounds of scientific reason.—Editorial Chief.) 


CAN YOU GUESSP 
Editorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective MontHLy: 

Whatever you do, don’t give the solution of 
your stories away in your illustrations, A mag- 
azine depends on the interest the stories arouse, 
for its circulation; and, if you manage to create 
a desire to find out how the crime was committed 
in any tale, then you will deserve, and gain 


success. 

KARL, E. ULLRICH, 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

1036 West Third Street, 

(We try to avoid “giving away” a story, and 

we often wonder whether any of our smarter 
readers can guess the solution of a mystery from 
our artist’s illustration of the story’s title page. 
Has any one managed to do this yet?—Editoriat 
Chief.) : 





Ss ‘ 


whether your letter is complimentary, 
to shoot the Editorial Chief on sight—all letters are equally welcome. All 
letters of interest, as many as ‘space will allow, will be published here for 








on the “crime-infected” individual, or 
by other suitable means eradicating 


the condition that makes for crime. 


And when that condition is finally 
reached, jails and policemen will be- 
come extinct; and even war, which is 
also an abnormal condition of the 
mind, may be in part eradicated, or, 
at least restricted. 

A, tremendous amount of work re- 
mains to be done in this vast domain, 
and it may be that few of us who are 
alive today will actually see the final 
results. But scientific prophylaxis 
against crime will come, as surely as 
the plague of the past has been done 
away with by the fight against disease- 
breeding conditions. 
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critical, or whether you are ready 


benefit of the entire jury. — ; : 
Due to the large influx of mail, no communications to this department 
will be answered individually unless 25c in stamps to cover time and 


GALVANOMETER OR GAVELP 
Editorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective Monty: 


I have followed with interest your work since 
soon after you began editing Amazino Stories, 
For that reason I am glad to lend my hearty en- 
dorsement, with check enclosed, to the new 
Screntiric Detective Montuiy.. You may use 
this letter in making new friends, if it will be of 
any service to you. My sympathy is with you 
as an editor; for, while at the University of 
North Carolina, I was editor of the Carolina 
Magazine. There, too, in my work in legal psy- 
chology while completing my law course, I be- 
came tremendously interested in psychology and 
the courtroom. 

Legal educators are storming from the house- 
tops the value of legal analysis as the panacea 
of our modern legal difficulties. However, I am 
more thoroughly convinced than ever that our 
salvation lies in the laboratory rather than the 
jury box, in the galvanometer rather than the 
gavel. There is a fight ahead before the labora- 
tory will be brought into the court room, How- 
ever, yours is a splendid work in speeding the 
day. The law must revise its antiquated for- 
mulas inherited from the old common law and 
work out a system that recognizes the human 
organism as it is, and its method of functioning 
as shown (and will be further shown) by modern 
science, Here’s to the day when Craig Kennedy 
will be about us in our daily life; when the car- 
dio-pneumo-psychogram will be cited rather 
than the dog’s-eared Blackstone of feudal Eng- 
land; when the sphygmomanometer will give the 
lie to the ranting shyster before the jury. 


DILLARD S. GARDNER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


(This letter serves as an invlication of the 
growing realization of the value of scienge in 
crime detection. From all parts of the country, 
and from men in every walk of life, including 
those concerned with the detection and convic- __ 
tion of crime and criminals, these letters pour _ 
into our office.—Editorial Chief.) S= 
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AGENTS WANTED 


EE BOOK, Start little mail order business. 
Hadwil, 27A-74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


3,000 VALUABLE FORMULAS, prepaid 
$1. 00. National Service, 3937 Marburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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CHEMICALS 


BOOKLET of experiments and chemical cata- 
log, 15c. General Chemical Company, Box 397, 
Reading, Pa. 5 








DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Excellent 
opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Particu- 
-lars Free. Write, George Wagner, 2190-B 
Broadway, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN tattooing. Instruction catalog, dime. 
Miller, X431 Main, Norfolk, Virginia. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 to $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep 
ALL old money. Many VERY valuable. Get 
Posted. Send 10c for Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. We buy and 




















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents. Don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas, Send sketch of model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of In- 
vention” form. No charge for informa- 
tion on how to proceed. _Communica- 
ous strictly confidential. Prompt, care- 

efficient _ service, Clarence A. 
& "Brine Registered Patent Attorney, 
343-A Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Wash- 
ington, D, C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Send me 40c and negative and receive by re- 
turn mail beautiful 8 x 10 glossy finish enlarge- 
ment. Other photographic work at lowest prices, 
Send for circular to Charles, 210 Chestnut St., 
Camden, N. J. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SONG POEM WRITERS—"Real” proposition, 
Hibbeler, D189X, 2104 N, Keystone, Chicago, 


I positively guarantee 
my great Successful 
“Relief” Compound. 

e a relieves some of 


the longest, most obsti- 
nate, abnormal cases in 3 to 5 days. No harm, pain 
or interference with work. Mail $2.00; Double 


Strength $3.00. Booklet Free. Write to-day. 


DR. B. X. SOUTHINGTON REMEDY Co. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
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! BIG DIRECTORY 

with descriptions and 

photos, mailed in 


plain wrapper sai ten cents. 
BONAFIDE CO., Dept 58, Kansas City, Mo. 


NG*WRITERS/ 


eee Advance Royalties 

are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 

4 lication. Anyone wishing to write either 

y the words or music for songs may submit 
phe for free examination aus poe 

lence unnecessary.New dema) 

created by “Talking Pictares’?. fully de- 

Lad tibed in our free book. Write for it 
4 Todey—Newcomer Asesch ssociates ® 
75§ Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 


I Positively Guarantee 


to increase your arms one-half inch 
in size, chest one full ch, 
Strength 25%, health 100% in 
one week's time, by following my 
instructions and using my exer- 
ciser 10 minutes mornings and at 
night. Send $1 for complete course 
and exercisers, acepackes guar- 
anteed or $1 refunded. 


PROF. J. A. DRYER 
Box 1850-X Chicago, Ill, 
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Reader’s Verdict 
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PROFESSIONALS BARRED 


Editorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective MontHLy: 

Enclosed is my first one year’s subscription 
to the new magazine of science detective fiction 
you are putting out. 

Permit me to make a few suggestions. 

Use the same quality paper that you printed 
your copyright issue of the magazine on. Don’t 
use what one of your readers has correctly 
termed, “blotting paper.”’ 

Print all new stories. Don’t make reprints 
of scientific detective stories which have ap- 
peared elsewhere; for the chances are that those 
really interested in that type of literature have 
already read that story or stories, as the case may 
be. For example: you printed one installment 
of S. S. Van Dine’s “The Bishop Murder Case.” 
Now I’ll bet that most of the subscribers to your 
new magazine have already read it. Don’t print 
it or any others, It just wastes that much of 
your magazine to many readers. 

And another thing. Why don’t. you have a 
few contests in these new magazines in which 
your readers, your amateur readers, may com- 
pete? Make it a rule that no person who has 
had a story printed in any of your magazines 
may compete; for a prize, anyway. When they 
do enter, it is unfair to others who are com- 
paratively inexperienced. 

And lastly: you are now publishing three 
monthly science fiction magazines. I suggest 
that instead of mailing them out all at the same 
time or closely following each other, that you 
mail them out after evenly-spaced intervals over 
the whole month. Thus those who subscribe to 
all three of your magazines (and they are many) 
will receive them almost as a weekly. And those 
who take only one or two will not be inconveni- 
enced in any way. 

With best wishes for your new magazines I 
close, asking that in the stories appearing in 
your new production, that the methods of detec. 
tion closely follow science. 

Yours sincerely, 
WALLACE WARDNER 
Hobart, Oklahoma. 


(Mr. Wardner raises three interesting ques- 
tions we solicit further opinions upon. As to 
the publishing dates: Scrence WonbeR STORIES 
tomes out on the first of the month; Arr Won- 
DER Stories on the 10th; while ScrentiFic De- 
TECTIVE MontHLy is published on the 15th— 
Editorial Chief.) 


WHAT THE SERGEANT MAJOR 
SAID! 
Editorial Chief, 
Screntiric Detective MontHiy: 


For heaven’s sake cut out S. S. Van Dine. 
He talks too much and too loud. And if Arthur 
B. Reeve is your Commissioner, then all I have 
to say is in the words the sergeant major said to 
the recruit in the army. He bawled, ‘Thank 
something we have a navy.” I say, if you have 
only authors like these I have mentioned, thank 
something we have Dr. Keller, and Ralph Wil- 
kins. 

Now for a question I hope you have time to 
answer. Is France the only country to have a 
scientific criminal service, apart from the U. S.? 
I know now that we are improving in this di- 
rection; though I was ignorant of any facts re- 
lating to American crimino-science until I read 
your magazine. But what other countries are 
ahead in this branch of police work? 

JOHANN SWARTZ, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


(In Germany, in Berlin, Dresden, Munich and 
elsewhere, great educational institutions have 
been founded. In Czechoslovakia, university 
schools of criminology and scientific police have 
been established in Prague and Bratislava. In 
South America, notably in the Argentine, vast 
scientific organizations have been created which 
have enlarged the field of crimino-science by in- 
cluding forensic medicine within its scope. Then 
there is the Division of Police Technique of Ot- 
tolenghi’s Institute in Rome, the Institute of 
Scientific Police in Lausanne, the’ Bureau of 
Identification of the late Bertillon in Paris, Lo- 
card’s Institute of Police Technique in Lyons, 
and indeed nearly every country in the world is 
represented in this modern attack on crime. 
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THE MESMERIZED PENNY 


DEFIES THE LAW OF GRAVITATION 
This is a genuine U. 8. Lincoln penny so cleverly 
prepared that it is invisible to the naked eye. It will 
accomplish most amazing, unbelievable feats. It 
will remain in an_ upright position with no sup- 
port; thus if you hold it to your forehead or any part 
of your body, there it remains standing and suspended 
like in mid air. This same penny can be made to 
disappear and reappear in the most mysterious manner 
you ever saw. Sent postpaid in the U. 8. only for 
one dollar. 

1, A. Arms, Nat'l. City Bank Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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in modern secret ” ” ° ° 
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criminals. Former- covers. 
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righted—cannot be im’ fi 
‘The Connors System teaches and trains you how to de- lished by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., fast. If you wish to be absolutely sure . 
velop the qualities both mental and physical that are New York. Price $2.00. obtain your copy and gain all the advantages 


necessary to become a detective. When you finish this This book comes ‘recommended to readers by ehinsoier hi 
home study and master all of the valuable in- is offer holds you must act at once! 
Pecsticn, you are Detter prepared to become a detective. a committee of authors consisting of A. A. Milne, The Short Stories of H. G. Wells is bound 
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For 25 years the management of this firm has sold merchandise by mail. This is our guarantee to you: 
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No. 6506 Perl- % f 

o<nie 1. nifier Prepaid prise ring. Prepd scope. Prepaid 25¢ Se er Sonmerns ee 5 

brass. Packed in o cil, the stem a" > fo Sipe ee i mg 
Bluffgun neat leatherette box. in your finger br hee poate retort ly 
Magnifies 40 diameters. | acolained. Startle the girls by showing 
No. 8817 Mi- $1.40 them what this, tube can do and let them 
CTOSCOPE. eras imagine the res 10¢ 
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NEW! Greatest pocket enteroscope 
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‘See the pores in + didn. you explain how it works? A sine nuanah i. ‘uni we 
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No. 8508 Luminous 25c errible noise like it. | of this gun is 614” long 
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Microscopes Paint. Prepaid Keep it up as long 38) and 3" wide. store io the asic, Sete 
i » & REAL laboratory mis | No. 8508-A Large $9 QQ) | No. 8510 Nose- No. 850$ Bluff- Lipase Sick no en 
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are valued at 60c. 
A pretty and unique watch charm. | Kequires no skill 
¥"x1".. Exact duplicate of real Opera | to pertorm, are en- 
Glasses. Powerful lenses that clearly-{ tirely automatic 
magnify ‘the view. Assorted views, | and simple in op- 
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Here’s a real pistol, yet small enough to be used 
as>a watch charm. Illustration is full size. 
Imported, best European workmanship. Excel- 
lent reproduction of standard pistol. Cut shows 
Rissod broken open to Joad blank cartridge. 

‘hen trigger is pulled, cartridge goes off with 
a loud BANG, that can be heard for a block, 
’ Pistol entirely’ made of steel, nickel plated. 
Handle is beautifully engraved. Octagonal bar- 
rel. Comes in box, with cleaning rod and 25 
blank cartridges AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
{As explosives are prohibited to go by mail, pis- 
tol is sent express collect). 
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A big 98-page book, every trick illustrated. TELEGRAPH CODES Telegraph 25¢ 
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» 644". ‘aes cae - : 5 ‘ou can learn teleg- : 
me aol aes res diversions. No skill needed—no practice— i reais Any se, 3 
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Struction of thousands of Worlds by visible until paper is ¢ % to-give exact repro- 

simply looking through the lens of the heated. Used ex- duction of telegraph 

instrument. Actual radium is disinte- tensively by secret \ } sounds just like 

Grated before your eyes. You see the Service operatives, regulation sets. We 

) @tomic bombardment plainly, Instrument is guaranteed -to contain a detectives, etc. muummease also furnish free a 

2 owe. eel of radium. There is no more enthralling sight -in | No. 8528, Invisible Ink, — Per | set of telegraph codes as shown, and full instruc- 

4 No. ate vay aha eS: 2 leo se Lasts Soraveds - 65c bottle, prepaid 15¢ | tions of how to learn telegraphy. 25c 
: instructions. Prepai “ene oe % e % predvee 

ep (3 for 40c) ore No. 8525. Telegraph Set. Prepaid Pas Send for our new Ee: 






















' Combination Cigar, Cigarette, Pipe Holder Cigarettebangs 


Midget Harmonica 
A> combination pipe. cigar holder and | Here boys is THE novelty. Box con- 
i novelty view. A bottle shaped novelty | tains a dozen tiny wood pegs—but they 


The smallest harmonica 
made, only 1¥%” long. 


catalog. Postal brings it. 





wef 


p=. has a scenic view in the top, may | are “treated.” Push the sharp end of peg I r) 
coy - t is a practical musical Instrument and a 
mverted into a pipe, a cigar holder | into cigarettes about 1/3 in. Pegs are popular oueites Has four single holes, ei Bs 
or a cigarette holder. Made of highly | so small they're invisible. Then offer your i perfectly tuned reeds, brass pee nickel 


h covers and ring to attach to your watch 
Stands 6” tall when closed. A_ useful they go ofi—Yet ENTIRELY HARM- chain or fob. = 

views, French | seni noe ih No, 820 Ci ebangs No. 8533. Midget Harmonica. 

No, 8599. Combination Cigar Hi ahs "Prepaid 75¢ Prepai Sane ole 15¢ Peopld 2 15¢ 








polished wood with aluminum fitting. | friends the cigarettes. BANG, BANG! 
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288 SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE MONTHLY 


How Strong Are You? 
Can You Do These Things? | 


Lift 200 lbs. or more overhead with one arm; bend 
and break a horseshoe; tear two decks of playing 
cards; bend spikes; chin yourself with one hand. 


AN you do any of them? I can and many of my 
C pupils can. It is remarkable the things a man 

really can do if he will make up his mind to be 
strong. It is natural for the human body to: be strong. 
It is unnatural to be weak. I have taken men who were 
ridiculed because of their frail make-up and developed them 
into the strongest men of their locality. 


I Want You For 90 Days 


These are the days that call for speed. It once took 
four weeks to cross the ocean—now it takes less than 
one. In olden days it took years to develop a strong, 
healthy body. I can completely transform you in 90 
days. Yes, make a complete change in your entire 
physical make-up. In 30 days I guarantee to increase 
your biceps one full inch. I also guarantee to increase 
your chest two inches.. But I don’t quit there. I don’t 
stop till you’re a finished athlete—a real strong man. 
I will broaden your shoulders, deepen your chest, 
strengthen your neck. I will give you the arms and 
legs of a Hercules. I will put an armor plate of muscle 
over your entire body.. But with it come the strong, 
powerful lungs which enrich the blood, putting new life 
into your entire being. You will be bubbling over with 
strength, pep and vitality. F 


A Doctor Who Takes His 
Own Medicine 


Many say that any form of exercise is good, but this is not true. I 
I have seen men working in the factories and mills who literally killed 
themselves with exercise. They ruined their hearts or other vital or- 
gans, ruptured themselves or killed off what little vitality they possessed. 

I was a frail weakling myself in search of health and strength. 
spent years in study and research, analyzing my own defects to find 
what I needed. After many tests and experiments, I discovered a secret 
of progressive exercising. I increased. my own arms over six and a 
half inches, my neck three inches and other parts of my body in propor- 
tion. I decided to become a public benefactor and impart this ‘knowl- 
edge to others. Physicians and the highest authorities on physical 
culture have tested my system and pronounced it to be the surest means 
of acquiring perfect manhood. Do you crave a strong, well proportioned 
body and the abundance of health that goes with it? Are you true to 
yourself? If so, spend a pleasant half hour in learning how to attain it. 
The knowledge is yours for the asking. 


Send forlty New 
oF Page Book. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 3403, 305 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE and without obligation on 
my part whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘Muscular Development.” 


Ss 
Please write or print plainly 





IT’S FREE 














EARLE LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 


3 Author of “Science of Wrestling,” “Muscle Building,” 
“Secrets of Strength,” “‘Here’s Health,’ “Endurance,” Etc, 





It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself attd= 
some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained, Somé = 
of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help. = 
them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their pres- % 





ent physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a-real_@ 
inspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through: 
This will not obligate you at all, but, for the sake of yours 
future -health and happiness, do not put it off. Send today——= 
right now, before you turn this page. es 


EARLE LIEDERMAN ms 


305 Broadway, New York City =~ 






Dept. 3403 





WANTS TO KNOW! 


—Latest Exact Information from A to Z! 


We take pleasure in announcing: ‘“‘AUDELS NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY’ 


New and More Uses for Electricity offer great opportunities to men who can 
handle this power correctly. Modern electrification of industrycalls for trained 
men who know how to handle electricity accurately. 

Simple as A. B. C.—“‘Audels New Electric Library” gives latest, 
exact information from foundations of electrical practice to 
latest modern applications. This is a NEW practical and 
4 theoretical course in electricity for home study and 


ready reference. 

Here are the answers to your questions, 
giving you the real dope that every electrician 
must know. They chart your knowledge, 

q taking away the uncertainty of 
























(iar tet Tey Aes 1 ce | 
test information, 
fully illustrated, 
covering :— 


Fundamental Principles and 
Rules of Electricity, Magnetism, 
Armature Winding, Repairs, Dy- 
namos,D-C Motors,Construction, 
Installation, Maintenance and 
Trouble Shooting, Tests and 
Testing Instruments, Storage 
Battery, Construction and Re- 
pairs, Alternating Current Prin- 
ciples and Diagrams, Power Fac- 
tor, Alternators, Transformers, 
A-C Motors, Windings, Recon- 
necting, Converters, Switches & 
Fuses, Circuit Breakers, Relays, 
Condensers, Regulators, Recti- 
fiers, Meters, Switchboards, 
Power Station Practice, House 
Light & Power Wiring, Circuits, 
High Tension, Transmission, 
Plans, Calculations, Code, Elec- 
tric Railways, Signals, Elevators, 
Hoists & Cranes, Gas Engines, 
Auto & Aero [gnition, Starters, 
Radio, Telephone, Telegraph, 
Bells & Signals, Motion Pictures, 
Talkies, Lighting, Illumination, 
Electric Refrigeration, Heating, 
X-Ray,Plating, Welding, Pumps, 
Compressors, Domestic & Farm 
Appliances, An Electric Calcu- 
lator for Engineers and Mechan- 
ics, Practical Mathematics for 
Ready Reference, A New Elec- 
tric Dictionary & Encyclopedia 
of Words, 


Beautiful, 
Timely Books 


Read for Profit 








guess work. 


NowonSale 


5in Preparation ) 
The Library contains 12 
books—the first 7 books 


containing 3600 pages with 
thousands of diagrams and il- 


lustrations are now ready; the 
remaining 5 books are in prepara- 
tion. A pocket-size, flexibly bound 


series that is valuable wherever 
electricity is used. 

Beautiful, timely books for service— 
pocketsize; completelyillustrated withdia- 
grams and charts; simplified, easy to read 
and understand. Noelectrical man can afford 
to pass up this opportunity. Extremely low as helping hand publishers. Satis- 
price; buy on your own terms. faction always guaranteed. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 
65 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please ship me the NEW “‘Audels Electric Library” on the 
plan marked (X). 















*‘Audels New Electric Library’”’ 
is backed by our 50-year record 


nw 


IC PLAN 1-ONE BOOK AMONTH_ 
Please enter my subscription to ‘‘Audels New Electric Library’? to 
| consist of twelve volumes, price $1.50 a volume ($10.50 for the seven 
volumes now ready). Mail one volume each month and as they are re- 
ceived, I will mail you $1.50 promptly. 


_] PLAN 2—PAY 50c OR MORE A WEEK 
Please ship me for one week’s free trial the first seven volumes of 
“*Audels New Electric Library,’’ $1,50 each ($10.50 for the seven vol- 
umes now ready). The remaining five volumes to be mailed as issued 
at $1.50 volume. If satisfied, I will mail you 50c or more each week as 
payment for the first seven books and I will pay for the last five num- 
ers as I receive them at $1.50 each, 


| _] PLAN 3—CASH PRICE $9.98 __ : 
Please ship me postpaid ‘‘Audels New Electric Library” for which I 
encloseremittance$9.98in full payment for the seven volumesnow ready. 
You are toship meon one week’s trial the remaining five volumes 


FUDDIRESS on scnninssensatoceonsvasinsanenshincictansupsaeiecdetecshonssccnapsuasznas 


OGCURA TION  asccnidsccccettenteasizssssvienssesonzocsnescessesoecsennsebaentanss 


as they are issued for which I will either pay $1.50 each as received or 
l return to you, This price is based on 5% cash discount, 


EMPLOYED BY......c:c::..0c-ssscsscsscecsectscccsensescnacecsseose Ger 


























It's all they FREE 10 DAYS TRIAL 


Se: -INKOGRAPH 


PENCIL POINTED FOUNTAIN PEN 


a distinctly dif- HE WRITING 
A New Idea ferent self-filling HEMISPHERE 


fountain pen that writes with ink like 
a pencil. It does any kind of writing 
—instantly—on any kind of paper, 
even wrapping paper. Petter. 
Smoother. Without a miss, skip or | THAT BALL~ 
blur. Has the advantage of a pen and LIME 14. KT 

the ease of a pencil. 


FRANKLIN ¥ A 
SURETY CO/ It works like hard smooth ball-like point can- 
Assets over f a charm—with not spread, bend or break. 
$1.000,0007 4 jight, smooth anyone use it. They cannot 
GUARANTEES ee Sie : sea 
fulfillment’. C28y glide thata@c- injure or distort it. Patent auto- 
of all tually improves your matic feed prevents point from 
e of chong black hard f 4 Peedeiaf 2andwriting, clogging. And it never leaks. 
Filag lever: 1st white sold ! ithis Makes 1 to 4 clear Beautifully made of finest ma- 
sand feed. % ‘ AD. carbon copies and your terials. Has safety screw cap, 
originalsinink. Jdealfor  self-filling lever and clip. Itis 
- salesman’s orders, private the equal of pens selling at a 
correspondence, ollice,sales, much higher price, and it’s 
billing or other recards. FREE to try for 10 days. No 
Draws lines to a ruler. obligations. Simply send the 


Not a smudge or blot. The coupon along. 


WHAT THEY 





















ust write and express my 
clntion to thank you for 

he public the oppore 
to use 50, vonderfut & 

















SAY OF IT 





Th been Money 0: 
in P.O. for tw 
is the best & 
—John O. 

Caroling. 























"Your Inkograph«{s a 


delightful 
surprise. 





down thi 
ined toluse no other very quick and f find my Inko= 
Kk. If they only graph omy first aid, which 
Henry. (Liddy 


nin my k. 
the comfort. of writing never faila—B. D. 





his pen, every author in” Adison), New York. 
orld would, I a , 

get. one. “Cheerio. 

Louls Hamon, London, E 








d 509% in my hone 
e using your Inko« 





yt You 
















7 writing er Eight years or more ago, I pi Reed, Loulsvitle, Ky. 
¢, I use chased an Inkograph, which ; 
the low jonery and been almost constant se You can see the point init for 
therp blotch or during that time. This is insurance men—for you can 
ts x 


scratch be 
smooth poi 
ful ae 









hi r le, inasmuch spread this ne hut not that 
$3 I had many fountain pens Re George He Stier, Weak 
hi to expensive, but Philadelphia, Pa. $ 
ares. with the Inko- 

3 4s as good and In my opinion there jm't # 
ready to @ as when I pur- better pen on the market ree 
“chased { A sfidless of price, fie 
Harrio Bazter, Great Neck, L. I. D. J. Bergeror 
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| 
| INKOGRAPH ComPany, Inc, DEALERS 


Statle Stores, Drug Stores, 
World's Largest Pencit Pointed Fountain Pen Manwacturers Depertacsisprcacms end toe 


163-67 Centre St., New York, N.Y. 120 satelon and trade prices. 


foe e em | 
‘Your name and a sarc sufficient. If within 10 days you 


SE NO MONEY are not entirely satisfied that the INKOGRAPH 1s the handiest 
and smoothest pea you have ever used reyardless of price, 
. 


h any time. in any 
ion it writes immediately 
words and num t 






d 





Lafayette, ba. 


smoothly, Uke point waa We intend to use the Inkograph 
ed, Makes no difference gcnerally in the office. It makes 






ty 









I never found a pen what kind of paper, Fine for a ndid carbon on 20 1b, pae 
and tireless to write ¥ shipping tags. per.—Bernard Glockler” Company, 
0. R, Morely, Allentow B, A. Simms, sey Otty, Me de Pai Mr gh, PGs < 










Take Advantage of Our FREE 10 Days Trial Offer — 


and Join the many thousands who tell us that regardless of price the 
INKOGRAPH fs the riting instrument they have ever used. 








goturn it and we will refund your moncy, 



















- H When Orderi . When remittance accompanies ordey 
‘The ¢ The Binck . ng NOTE: INKOGRAPH will be sent postpaid. 

‘Big Chict and Pearl aaioereee senate 350; $3.00 styles 6 Fees, UES. A. $2.00 siylex 
A large substantial An attractive INK ter Desir. Ses oo oan pe sae : 
Heel 4 plead eens a8 f ty! must accompany order, 
ize as $7 and $8.7: arre}and cap ani 
Sountain pens. Made same expensive un- SZC (J Alto mark X | INKOGKAPH CO., Inc., (63-67 Contre St., New York, 
of mottled hard rub breakable materialas i Here You may scnd me INKOGKAPH, 1 will pay postuan § 
‘bezwhichisblackand $10 fountain pens. it you prefer | plus postage on delivery. 

ed artistically blend. Pointis platinum and SHO iadice® size fae 

2: Gold Ged band Sridium, the two most > with ring on 

om cap, gold clip ani urable and expen- cap to be care r 

lever. tek owhite gold sive precious metals, $§ee (CD riedon tadies’ | Name BS 
Bointandteed. Beauty Three gold filled bands — enutoir or =a 

and dignity combined in on cap and gold self man's watch chain. 

Sroostattractve manner, “ filling lever and clip, 





‘Price $3.00 Hf Price $5.00 AGENTS. Addtess z eee vine 


NEOQKATH or-FREE osles 
Sins ctsh dete Baleron sight oo lot 


ae at te commissions. | Cll i 3 State _ : 
Mustrations Actual Size —. po! Se 





